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JOSHUA LOGAN 


NOT 190 EACH! —— BUT *12° FOR ALL EIGHT! 


° 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED! 


Without any obligation to ever buy another recora from us—now or 
later—you can now obtain all the advantages of trial membership. 


OW YOU can get a real start on a com putting our recordings in 
N plete record collection for only a dollar your hands can we convince 
Yes. You get ALL EIGHT of these great master you how extraordinary their 
pieces—complete to the last note—for only $1.00 tonal quality is. Performed 
Just imagine—NOT $1 each, but $1 for ALL by internationally-renowned 
LIGHT' orchestras, conductors, and 

Of course, this price bears no relation to the soloists. Custom-pressed on 
value of the recordings. Even for TWENTY the purest vinyl plastic 
times that amount, you could not buy these Reproduced with a fidelity 
masterpieces in recordings of equal quality of tone which encompasses 

- the entire range of human 

Why We Make This Amazing Offer hearing . . . 50 to 15,000 

Actually we were FORCED to make this “give- cycles! 
away” offer for two reasons: (1) Only by We want to show 
Ce we we we we ee ee ee you how our 

The Musicel Masterpiece Seciety, Inc. new trial mem 

Dept. 3410, 43 W. Gist St., New York 23, NW. Y. bership plan 


ALL EIGHT FOR $1.00 
BRAHMS DUKAS 


Academic festival Overture Sorcerer « Apprentice 


WAGNER MOUSSORGSKY 


Die Meistersinger, Prelude Night on Reld Mounteia 
Acti 
SCHUBERT BEETHOVEN 


Symphony No. @ Ruins of Athens’ (march, choir) 


MOZART BACH 


Piane Concerto in E Flat Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 


have the right 


which interest 


those you try 


! I enclose $1.00 as compiete payment; please send me the 
| recordings of the eight great masterpieces listed above. Also 
enroll me as a Trial Member 
l Society. I am ‘© receive an advance fescription of future want to own 
I monthly selections. I may try any of these--free of charge 
without paying a penny in advance I may reject any 
| recording before or after I receive it. And I may cancel my 
trial membership at any time 
1 In the future. for each selection I decide to keep—I will 
pay special member's price of only $1.50 plus few cents 
I shipping charges @ saving of *5 of the usual retail price! 
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3410 
Name . 
these recordings 
Address a trifling cost 
better things of 
City Zone State 
+N CANADA address: 686 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont 
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obligated to buy 
from us—now or later! You do, however, 
try—free of charge— 
any of the Societys 
You receive prior 


— you decide you really 
for these, you pay 
only the low member's price of $1.50 per = Mail coupon at once 


age about 40 minutes 
great masters. A saving of about 4% off 
the usual retail price 


beauty and = serenity 


add to your life~at selection. Prepared by 

how they will set eminent musicologists, 
one interested in the these will in time pro- 
Think what a cul vide you and your chil- 


Think how much 


your family apart 


tural advantage your children will gain by 


having great music 


COMPLETE TO THE LAST NOTE! 











SCHUBERT 


Symphony No. 8 (The “Unfinished’’), 


Zurich Tonballe Orch., Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


The Ruins of Athens (March and Choiv), 
Netherlands Philbarmonic Choir and Orch., 
Walter Geebr, Conducting 


BRAHMS 


Academic Festival Overture, 
Utrecht Sympbony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


MOZART 


Piano Concerto in E Flat, K 107 
Artur Balsam, piano, Winterthur Symphony Orch., 
Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


BACH 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
Alexander Schreiner at the Organ of the Tabernacle 
Salt Lake City 


WAGNER 


Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act 1 
Zurich Tonballe Orch., Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


DUKAS 


Sorcerer's Apprentice, 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Night on Bald Mountain 


Netherlands Philbarmonic, Waltér Goebr, Conducting 


works. As a trial member, you are not Mail Coupon Now 


other recordings Of course, we cannot keep 


notice of these. You pay nothing in ad Rush coupon with a dollar today 
vance. And you are not obligated to keep = 7pe Musical Masterpiece Society, Inc., 
even after you have Dept. 3410, 43 West 61st Street 

played them and hear the interesting music New York 23, N. Y. 
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You pay only for those which—after hav- 


You will receive 


long-playing discs embodying on the aver FREE, a fascinating 


of music by the brochure written by 
the dean of Ameri- 
can music critics 
Olin Downes. It is a 
guide to the valu- 


able musica! annota- 
There Shall Be Music In Your Home tions and program 


notes which come free 
of charge with every 


dren with a well- 
rounded course in 
an everyday in- music appreciation and 
musica! history. 


“handing 


out’ such magnificent long-playing record- 
ings indefinitely. Once our membership 
rolls are filled—and they are limited by our 
monthly selections —— capacity—the offer will have to 

x withdrawn. So avoid disappointment. 


by Olin Downes 





The Top Plays of (//n(@JaL¢LAlal 


*s 


Over 650 Mag- 
nificent LIFE 


Photographs 


Hundreds of 
Great Stars ia 
Their Mest 
Exciting Reies 


IN PICFURES 


From, Ancient Ti 


...when you accept this BIG 
OFFER from the Fireside Theatre 


THE NEW 


| WORLD 


THEATRE 


PICTURAMA 


Plus 


1g ANY ONE 


OF THESE 


SMASH HITS 


THis giant treasury places you 
“down front’’ at the greatest per- 
formances in theatre history. * aa 
dreds of pictures from LIFE’s theatre 


Over 650 ‘‘on stage’’ photographs of 
stars—from Forbes Robinson to Bar- 
rymore, the Lunts, Olivier, Bank 
head, and Cornell! Now this magni- 


collection of recent 
ductions. Covers every 
primitive ritual, to Sha 
the magic of Broadway. 


Broadway 
tiod—from 
espeare, to 


ficent $7.50 volume, p/as any one of 
the Broadway hits at right, are 
BOTH yours for only $1 with mem 
bership in the Fireside Theatre! 


pro 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the 

FULL TEXT of the very newest stage 
successes, each in a handsome volume. Dur- 
ing the past season members have received 
such plays as The King and I, Picnic, The 
Crucible, The Shrike, The Seven Year Itch 
and other outstanding hits. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
You will know the new plays immediately, 
scene by scene; savor their full richness; re- 
read them at your leisure; discuss them with 
authority; build a handsome lifetime theatre 
library 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised 
by critics and public. You receive them as 
soon as possible after opening night—to 
read, enjoy and discuss while everyone its 
still talking about them 
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You Decide Which Plays You Want: Mem- 
bers receive a free subscription to “Curtain 
Time,” an entertaining play-review which 
describes each selection im advance. You 
need accept only four selections a year. The 
cost is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping 
charges—less than the price of a balcony 
seat. The volumes are beautifully bound; 
and soon grow into an impressive library. 
No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will 
bring you the over-a-foot-high “World The- 
atre in Pictures’ plus your choice of any 
one of the six big Broadway hits. If not de- 
lighted return both books in 10 days and 
your membership will be cancelled. Other- 
wise send only $1, plus few cents postage, 
and keep BOTH. Mail coupon now to: The 
Fireside Theatre, Dept. TAIO 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


te ! , ' ' 
& hs] 
Choose Any One of 
these Big Hits! 


THE CAINE MU- Brooks Atkinson 


TINY COURT- 
MARTIAL, dy 
Herman Wouk The 
suspense-crammed trial 
of a navy lieutenant 
accused of mutiny. From 
the Pulitzer Prize novel 
“A thrilling achievement.”’ 
Walter F. Kerr 
THE KING AND |, by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Tender story of an Eng- 
lish school marm who 
tamed an oriental tyrant 
including all the en- 
chanting lyrics 
DIAL M FOR MURDER, by 
Frederick Knott — You 
know the killer from the 
start but you can't imag- 


WONDERFUL TOWN, by 
Fields, Chodorov, and 
Bernstein — ‘‘Wondertful 
score wonderful book 
I had a wonderful time,” 
says critic John Chapman 
of this Critics Award win- 
ning musical 
THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH, 
by George Axelrod 
Broadway's merriest com- 
edy hit about a virtuous 
summer bachelor and the 
not-so-virtuous girl up- 
stairs! 
PICNIC, by William Inge 
The earthy drama 
about the shocking effect 
of one man on the sup- 
pressed feelings of a group 


of women. Pulitzer Prize 
and Critic's Circle Award 
winner. 


ine anything that can foll 
his ‘‘perfect crime."’ ‘“Tin- 
gies with excitement’’— 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-!0 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION 
the “World Theatre in Pictures,"" AND the hit play 
checked below, and enroll me as a member. I may return 
both books in 10 days and you will cancel my member- 
ship. Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me ‘Curtain Time’’ in advance 
of each new play selection. I will take at least four more 
plays at the low Club price of only $1.89 each from the 
twelve or more which you will ofier as soon a®ter they open 
on Broadway es possible 


The Caine Mutiny 
Court-Martial 


0D Dial M for Murder 


[| The King and | 
Picnic 

[) The Seven Year Itch 

[) Weaderful Town 


Name 
(Please Print Plainly) 


and No 


Zone No 
(if any) State 
(Offer good in U.S.A. only.) 





Simply plug into a 110-volt outlet. Horizontal Mounted on casters. The Trouper has an 
masking control angles 45 degrees in either adjustable, self-regulating transformer in the 
direction. Fast operating. 6-slide color boom- base, burns quietly for 80 minutes without 
erang. Two-element variable focal length ob- retrimming, projecting a flickerless spot— 
jective lens system. Silvered glass reflector. sharp edged from head to flood. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
94 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 


Please send free literature and prices on the Strong 
( ) Trouper; ( ) Trouperette. 
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DEAR SIR: 


It was kind of you to use the picture 
of Ina Claire and me in the [August] 
issue of THEATRE Arts, but I confess to 
be disappointed upon reading the cap- 
tion. . . . You see, the point of contact 
between Miss Claire and me was. . . that 
we had played different versions of the 
same part, I the role of Creuza in Jon 
and Ina the role of Lady Elizabeth in 
The Confidential Clerk. The plot of the 
latter play is based upon that by Eurip- 
ides and the characters are all mark- 
edly similar. . . . The point of the whole 
thing was that while we played in dif- 
ferent plays . . . we were really playing 
the same woman. 

PEGGY WOOD 
North Stamford, Conn. 


We feel that the interest of 
THEATRE Arts in extending our publi- 
cizing of the Canadian competitions has 
been most helpful. Such generous assist- 
ance is much appreciated. You will be 
interested to know that many Canadian 
readers of your magazine wrote us for 
copies of the rules. . . . 


GLADYS WATT 
Chairman 

Canadian Playwriting 
Competition 

Ottawa, Canada 


In answer to the query posed in 
“Offstage”’ 


delicatessen ! 


Liberace does not have a 


LEONA JOHNPOLI 
New York, N. Y 


I think your magazine is the 
most valuable publication in the theatre 
world It does much good to my 
soul, separated as it is a good 250 miles 
from Broadway. John Gassner’s article 
on outdoor pageant-drama was of par- 
ticular interest 


DORIS PALM BYAM 


South Chelm sford, Mass 


John Gassner’s “Our Lost Play- 
wrights’ was excellent. I would appre- 
ciate more pieces exploring lost arts. . . 
You are certainly doing right by the 
theatre off Broadway, university, com- 
munity, et 


NELSON R. HAAS, JR 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The Cover 


Joshua Logan, the director of Fanny, as well as one of the pro- 
ducers and author of the book (with S. N. Behrman) of that 
forthcoming Broadway musical. For Maurice Zolotow’s profile of 
Logan, “Josh-Of-All-Theatre-Trades,” see page 18. Photograph by 
Roderick MacArthur. 


The Play 


32. The Traveling Hut 


34 The Little Hut by Andre Roussin 


Features 


17 Sophocles at Stratford: “Oedipus” as Ancient Ritual 
Josh-Of-All-Theatre-Trades by Maurice Zolotow 
Genius Is Better than Talent by Joseph Wood Krutch 
Odets’ Tale for Today . and Our Time by Robert Whitehead 

Theatre Is Better than Ever by Louis K. Ansell 

Industry Raises the Curtain by John A. Wilson 

One World, One Stage by Gordon Heath 

Spotlighed at Sardi’s 

Once Is Enough by Max Liebman 

The Audience in the Act by Carol Channing 

Taking Stock of Summer Stock 

Straw Hat with Spangles . and a Bent for Broadway 


Cervantes in a Street Setting by David Abell 


When Heaven Protected the Working Girl by Frank Rahill 


Departments 


Letters 

Calendar 
7 Books 
10 Theatre on the Disc by Sigmund Spaeth 
14 Offstage 


81 Theatre, U.S.A. by Alice Griffin 


PuBLicaTion Orrice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill 


EpiToRiAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y 


CircuLation Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, III. 












“Restores our theatre to an art again” 
—ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 


JOAN 
FONTAINE 






Tea 


by ROBERT ANDERSON 
with LEIF ERICKSON—ANTHONY PERKINS 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
(Produced with Mary K. Frank) 


47th St.. BARRYMORE Thectre West of B'way 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinees WED. ond SAT. 2:30 












“A Solid Gold Click" — Waiter Winchell 


“It's a very funny show" — 
Gibbs, The New Yorker 






MAX GORDON presents 


The SOLID ‘GOLD: CADILLAC 


LORING SMITH 






sroged by GEORGE S KAUFMAN 


SEATS NOW FOR ALL PERFS. Thru Jan. Ist 


Mon., thru Thurs. Eves.: $4.60 to 1.73, Fri. and 
Set. Eves.: $5.75 to 1.73. Wed. Mat.: $3.45 to 
1.15. Set. Mat.: $4.03 to 1.15. Tax Incl 

45th St 


air 
cond MUSIC BOX West of Bway 
Cl 6-4636. Eves. 6:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
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“A LAFF RIOT. Walter Winchell 
“HILARIOUS,” Watts, Jr., Post 
“FRESH and FUNNY,” 


Atkinson, Times 


DONALD JACKIE 


¥ COOK ° COOPER 
KING OF HEARTS 


‘wir CLORIS LEACHMAN = 
"REX THOMPSON 


National Thea. W. 41 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
GSU SSK RS ERAS 
































NOW thru OCT.17 
S. HUROK presents the 
Old Vic Company 


MOIRA 
ROBERT STANLEY 
HELPMANN SHEARER Hoi toway 


1A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHTS. DREAN 


Orected by MICHAEL BENTHALL 
Symphony Orchestra * Corps de Ballet 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 























































Calendar of Theatre Arts 








Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


A Midsumn Night’s Dream Metropolitan 


Opera House, Bway and 39th. Old Vic pro- 
duction « he Shakespearean comedy with 
music by Mendelssohn and full choreography 


With Mc Shearer and Robert Helpmann 
Through © 17, except for Oct. 12-14 

All Summer Long-—Coronet. W 9th 
Anderson 1y about a family whose home is 
threatened by the rise of a nearby river, based 
on Donald Wetzel’s novel A Wreath and a 
Curse. With June Walker and John Kerr 

Anniversary WaltzBroadhurst, W. 44th. A do- 
mestic comedy by Jerome Chodoroyv and Joseph 
Fields about a revelation that upsets family 
relations on a fifteenth wedding anniversary 
With Kitty Carlisle and Macdonald Carey 

Can-Can— Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe 
Burrows musical about Paris in the 90's, with 
vocalizing by Lilo and dancing by Gwen Verdon 

Comedy in Music-—-Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches 

Dear Charles _Morosco, W. 45th. Tallulah Bank- 
head stars in Marc-Gilbert Sauvajeon’s comedy 
about a mother, her illegitimate children and 
their respective fathers, on the theme that 
‘good manners are good morals.”’ 

King of Hearts Lyceum, W. 45th. A satiric com- 
edy by Jean Kerr and Eleanor Brooke about 
an egocentric cartoonist and his adopted son; 
with Donald Cook, Jackie Cooper and Cloris 
Leachman 

Kismet Ziegfeld, 6th Ave. and 55th. An opulent 
musical version of the Knoblock play with 
music from Borodin; with Alfred Drake and 
Doretta Morrow 

Oh, Men! Oh, Women!— Henry Miller, W. 43rd 
Edward Chodorov’s comedy about a phycho- 
analyst who learns of his fiancée’s past from an 
unsuspecting patient. With Betsy von Fursten- 
berg 

Tea and Sympathy Barrymore, W. 47th. Robert 
Anderson's perceptive drama about a sensitive 
student accused of homosexuality in a New 
England boys’ school. With John Fontaine, Leif 
Erickson, Anthony Perkins 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial Plymouth, W 
45th. Lloyd Nolan, John Hodiak and Barry 
Sullivan in Herman Wouk’'s dramatization of 
the trial incident in his novel The Caine Mutiny. 

The Boy Friend-——Royale, W. 45th. Musical by 
Sandy Wilson about the 1920's, spoofing a Brit- 
ish musical of that era called The Girl Friend. 
With Julie Andrews 

The Fifth Season—Cort, W. 48th. Sylvia Regan’s 
farce about the woes of the garment industry 
With Joseph Buloff and Chester Morris 

The Pajama Game— St agen W. 44th. A light- 
hearted musical comedy treatment of Richard 
Bissell’s novel 7’ Cents, about labor and man- 
agement problems in a pajama factory; with 
Eddie Foy, Jr., John Raitt and Janis Paige 

The Seven Year Itch Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven happy 
years of married life; with Etiiott Nugent and 
Sally Forrest 

The Solid Gold Cadillac Music Box, W. 45th 
George 8. Kaufman-Howard Teichmann satiric 
comedy about a lady stockholder who becomes 
the company owner; with Josephine Hull 

The Teahouse of the August Moon— Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. John Patrick's droll comedy based on 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an army captain 
and the natives of Okinawa; with John Forsythe 
and Paul Ford 


Robert 


Openings 


Oct. 4-Blues, Ballads and Sin-Songs. Bijou, W 
45th. Libby Holman in a one-woman musical 
program. Through October 9 

Oct. 7—Reclining Nude. Lyceum, W. 45th. A 
comedy by Harry Kurnitz, adapted from his 
novel about artists, directed by Abe Burrows 
With Martin Gabel and Mike Wallace 

Oct. 11—-On Your Toes. 46th Street Theatre. Re- 
vival of the 1936 musical by Richard Rodgers 
Lorenz dart and George Abbott. With Vera 
Zorina and Bobby Van ; 

Oct. 12—Fragile Fox. Belasco, W. 4th. Norman 
Brooks's drama set in the Ardennes countrysile 
during the Battle of the Bulge in World War 
II. With Dane Clark and John Ireland 

Oct. 13-—-The Tender Trap. Longacre, W. 48th 
A comedy by Max Shulman and Robert Paul 
Smith about a metropolitan man-about-town 
With Robert Preston and Kim Hunter 

Oct. 20—Peter Pan. Winter Garden, 1634 Broad- 

way. A musical version of Barrie's fantasy, 

»tarring Mary Martin in the title role. With 

Cyril Ritchard 








Oct. 26-—The Champagne Complex. Leslie Stev- 


ens’ three-character comedy about a young 
woman magazine writer with a fondness for 
champagne. With Frank Albertson 

Oct, 26-——The Rainmaker. Cort, W. 48th. Drama 
by N. Richard Nash about a stranger whose 
visit to a drought-stricken farm changes the 
lives of its inhabitants. With Geraldine Page 
and Darren MecGavin 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Fanny—-Opens Shubert Theatre, Boston, Oct. 12 
Ezio Pinza ard Walter Slezak play leading roles 
in Joshua Logan's musical adaptation of Marcel 


Pagnol’s French trilogy about the Marseilles 
waterfront 


The Rainmaker--Opens Wilmington, Oct. 7; 
Philadelphia, October 11. N. Richard Nash's 


drama, with Geraldine Page and Darren Mc- 
Gavin 


Shows on Tour 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream Philadelphia, 
Academy of Music, Oct. 12-14; Bloomington, 
Ind., Oct. 19-20; Minneapolis, Oct. 22-23; San 
Francisco, Oct. 27-Nov. 7, The Old Vic Produc- 
tion, with Mendelssohn's music. With Moira 
Shearer and Robert Helpmann 

Face to Face— University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del., Oct. 4; Woman's Club, Greenwich, Conn 
Oct. 6; Exeter School, Andover, Mass., Oct. 8; 
Famous Artists Series, Syracuse, N.Y., Oct. 9; 
Kent, Ohio, Oct. 11; Purdue Univ., Lafayette, 
Ind., Oct. 12; Valparaiso, Ind., Oct. 13; Uni- 
versity Club, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 14; KRNT 
Theatre, Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 16; Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, la., Oct. 18; lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Ia., Oct. 19; 
Kansas Entertainment Series Emporia, Kansas, 
Oct. 20; Metropolitan, Seattle, Wash., week of 
Oct. 24; Geary Theatre, San Francisco, Oct. 31 
for one week. Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn 
reading selections from classical and contem 
porary prose and poetry 

Joan of Arc at the Stake War Memorial Opera 
House, San Fancisco, Oct. 15 and 21. Dorothy 
McGuire acts Joan in Honneger’s opera, sung 
in English 

Picnic—Erlaneer Theatre, Chicago, through Oc- 
tober. William Inge’s prize-winning drama of 
small-town life. With Ralph Meeker 

Saint Joan -Erlanger, Buffalo, Oct. 4-6; Audi 
torium, Rochester, Oct. 8-9; Cass, Detroit, Oct 
11-23; Cox, Cincinnati, Oct. 25-30. Jean Arthur 
stars in this new revival of Shaw's classic. Direc- 
tion by Harold Clurman, sets by Mordecai 
*Gorelik 

Tea and Sympathy — Oct. 29, opens cross-country 
tour, Asbury Park, N.J. Deborah Kerr stars in 
Robert Anderson's perceptive drama about a 
sensitive student in a New England boys’ school 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial. Oct. 1, Marsh- 
field, Wis. ; Oct. 2, Wausau, Wis. ; Oct. 4, Mil- 
waukee, Wis Oct. 5-6, Madison, Wis. ; Oct. 7 
Davenport, la Oct. 8, Peoria, Il.; Oct. 9, 
Ottumwa, Ia.; Oct. 11, Springfield, Ill. ; Oct 
12, Normal, Ill.; Oct. 13, Terre Haute, Ind. ; 
Oct. 14-16, Indianapolis, Ind.; Oct. 18, East 
Lansing, Mich Oct. 19, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
Oct. 20, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Oct. 21, Toledo, 
Ohio; Oct. 22-23, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Oct. 25- 
29, Detroit, Mich. Herman Wouk’'s adaptation 
of the trial incident in his novel The Caine 
Mutiny. With Paul Douglas, Wendell Corey and 
Steve Brodie 

The King and I—Oct. 1-6, Kiel Auditorium, St 
Louis: Oct. 8-24, State Fair, Dallas ; Oct. 26-30, 
Auditorium, Memphis. Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s musical version of Anna and the King of 
Siam; with Patricia Morison 

The Seven Year Itch Through October 8, Geary, 
San Francisco. George Axelrod’s long-run 
Broadway comedy, with Eddie Bracken 

What Every Woman Knows Through October 8 
Huntington Hartford Theatre, Hollywood 
Calif. Helen Haves stars in the Barrie comedy 
A San Francisco engagement follows 


Off Broadway 
New York 


Eown Adams Studio 306 W. Bist St. Two alle- 
gories in blank verse. Saga and Come on Around 
by Bown Adams. Saturdays in October 

4th Street Theatre 83 E. 4th St. The Dybbuk in 
English, opens in early October 

Green Room Studio -145 Bleecker St. Beyond the 
Horizon. Fridays, Saturdays, Sundays in Or- + 
tober 

Greenwich Mews Theatre 141 W. 13th St. In 
Splendid Error by William Branch, opens Oct 














National Theatre--111 E. Houston St. A Stone 
for Danny Fisher, starring Leo Fuchs, pre- 
sented in English, opens Oct. 27 
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Phoenix Theatre 2nd Ave. and 12th St. Sing Me 
No Lullaby by Robert Ardrey, through October 

Showcase Theatre—52 E. 78th St. Mr. and Mrs. 
North, week of Oct. 11 


Playwriting Contests 


Ottawa Little Theatre Workshop 17th Annual 
Playwriting ( ompetition. Terms: original, one- 
act plays. Deadline: March 31, 1955. For fur- 
ther details, write to: Mrs. Roy MacGregor 
Watt, 244 Powell Ave., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada 

Playwrights Theatre Club Contest. Terms: adap- 
tations and originals, particularly using poetry 
and make-believe. Award: $100, a production 
and circulation among other theatres. For fur- 
ther details, write to: Playwrights Contest, 1205 
North Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 10, II. 

Seattle Junior Programs 12th National Play Com- 
petition. Terms: unpublished plays for children 
to be acted by adults. Awards: $175 and $75 
each for an original and an adaptation. Dead- 
line: January 31, 1955. For further details, 
write to: Seattle Junior Programs, 821 E 
Thomas St., Seattle 2, Wash. 


Other U. S. Productions 


Schedules for December must be received by the 
12th of October 

Alabama 

Birmingham— Circle Players 
Desire, Oct. 18-21, 23 

California 

Hollywood —Meelin Drama Theatre: Summer 
Star, a new play by Frank Wyka, Oct. 8-9; 
Players’ Ring Children’s Theatre: Cinderella, 
a musical comedy for children, Saturdays and 
Sundays in October 

Redwood City--E!l Camino Players. Mister Rob- 
erts, Oct. 8-9, 15-16 

Stockton—Stockton Civic 
Retirement, Oct. 7-9 

Indiana 

Richmond Civic Theatre. My 3 Angels, Oct. 4-8 

Terre Haute Community Theatre. Stage Door, 
Oct. 27-31 


lowa 

Waterloo Community Playhouse 
Inn, Oct. 13-15 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis-. Theatre-In-The-Round Players. My 
3 Angels, Oct. 1-3 

New Jersey 

Camden—-Rutgers College of South Jersey Mas- 
queteers The Glass Menagerie, opens Oct. 21 

New York 

Garden City, L.1.--Adelphi College. The Dragon 
by Lady Gregory, Oct. 1-2; opening program 
of children’s theatre, Oct. 2; Red Shoes given 
by Children’s World Theatre, Oct. 9; Measure 
for Measure and Euripides’ Ion, Oct. 29-Nov. 1 

Levittown, L.I Threshold Theatre. Bell, Book 
and Candle, Oct. 1-3 

Ohio 

Toledo Repertoire Little Theatre. Rain, Oct. 22- 
0 

Pennsylvania 

Boiling reg Allenberry Playhouse. The Bat, 
Sept “Oct. 2; Father of the Bride, Oct. 4-16; 
The Fourpester, Oct. 18-23 

Tennessee 

Oak Ridge Oak Ridge Community Playhouse 
Blithe Spirit, Oct. 7, 8, 9 

Texas 

Corpus Christi Little Theatre. Stalag 17, opens 
Oct. 7 

Weshiagtes 

Seattle niversity of Washington. Penthouse 
Theatre: Affairs of State, Sept. 3-Oct. 9; Show- 
boat Theatre: Mrs. McThing, Sept. 16-Oct. 23; 


University Playhouse: Oedipus Rex, Sept. 23- 
Oct. 9 


A Streetcar Named 


Theatre. Ladies In 


Ramshackle 


London 


A Day by the Sea Haymarket, N. ©. Hunter's 
new play starring John Gielgud, Ralph Rich- 
ardson, Mary Jerrold 

After the Ball Globe. Noel Coward musical 
based on Oscar Wilde's Lady Windermere’ 
Fan, with Mary Ellis, Vanessa Lee, Peter 
Graves 

Airs on a Shoestring— Royal Court. Intimate re- 
vue by Laurier Lister 

Angels in Love-—Savoy. Hugh Mills’s new comedy 
starring Barbara Kelly and Henry Kendall 

Both Ends Meet Apollo. Arthur Macrae is the 
author and star of a new farce about income 
tax with Brenda Bruce and Miles Malleson 

Cockles and Champagne Saville. Lavish Cecil 
Landeau revue starring Mildred Smith and 
Renee Houston 

Dry Rot. Whitehall. A new farce by John Chap 
man 

Hippo Dancing Lyric. Robert Morley stars in 
his own adaptation of the André Roussin 
comedy 

I Am A Camera— New Theatre. British edition of 
John van Druten’s Broadway hit, with Dorothy 
Tutin in the lead 
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Intimacy at 8:30 Criterion. New intimate revue 
with cast of local talent 

It’s Never Too Late--Strand. Domestic comedy 
starring Celia Johnson and Ian Hunter. 

Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure— Fortune 
Small-scale intimate revue starring Joyce Gren- 
fell and a dancing trio 

Meet a Body——Duke of York's. Launder-Gilliat 
revival of 1940 production 

Murder Story— Cambridge 
death-cell drama 

Pal Joey—Prince’s. Carol Bruce and Dick France 
play the leads in this local edition of the Broad- 
way musical 

Sabrina Fair — Palace. Cathleen Nesbitt and John 
Cromwell star in the London production of the 
New York stage hit, with Zena Dare and Ron 
Randell 

Six Characters in Search of An Author—-St 
James's. Another revival of the Pirandello clas- 
sic, transferred from the Arts Theatre Club 

The Boy Friend--Wyndham's. British musical in 
the style of the 1920's . 

The Dark Is Light Enough—Aldwych. Edith 
Evans in the new blank verse drama by Chris- 
topher Fry. 

bi King and I Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 

Valerie Hobson and Herbert Lom play the leads 
in this edition of the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical 

The Love Match— Victoria Palace. Glenn Mel- 
vyn’s new farce with Arthur Askey starred 

The Manor of Northstead- Duchess. A. E. Mat- 
thews and Marie Lohr star in a sequel to Wil- 
liam Douglas Home's Yes, M’Lord. 

The Mousetrap—Ambassadors’. Agatha Christie's 
whodunit set in a country guest house 

The Respectful Prostitute and Salomé—St. Mar- 
tin’s. These Jean-Paul Sartre and Oscar Wilde 
classics make up a double bill 

The Teahouse of the August Moon--Her Ma- 
jesty’s. London version of the current Broadway 
success, with Eli Wallach starred as Sakini 

The Wooden Dish Joan Miller and Wilfred Law- 
son have the top roles in the London version 
of this play slated for Broadway 

We Must Kill Toni Westminster. Michael Deni- 
son and Dulei Gray star in Tan Stuart Black's 
comedy thriller 

Wedding in Paris — London Hippodrome. New 
British musical starring Anton Walbrook, Eve- 
lyn Laye, Jeff Warren 

Where There’s a Will—Garrick. Bill Owen and 
Leslie Dwyer have top roles in R. F. Delder- 
field’s new comedy 

Witness for the Prosecution Winter Garden 
Agatha Christie's latest crime meller with an 
Old Bailey setting 

You'll Be Lucky Adelphi. New British revue 
starring Lancashire comedian Al Read with 
Shani Wallis 


Ludovic Kennedy's 


Paris 


La Betise de Cambrai Palais Royal. By Jean de 
Létraz 

La Cuisine des Anges Comedie Caumartin. By 
Albert Husson 

Le Coin Tranquille— Michel. By Michel André 

Jy Suis . . . Jy Reste—Ambigu. By Raymond 
Viney and Jean Valmy 

J'ai Dix-sept Ans—Monceau. By Paul Vanden- 
bergh 

Lorsque l’Enfant Parait--Nouveautés. By André 
Roussin 

Les Salauds Vont en Enfer Grand-Guignol. By 
Frédéric Dard 

Si Jamais Je Te pince La Bruyére-Georges 
Vitaly. By Labiche 

Treize a Table—Comédie Wagram. By Marc-Gil- 
bert Sauvajeon 


Television 


All telecasts are “‘live’’ unless otherwise noted 
Check local newspaper listing for time and day 
if shows are carried on a delayed basis in your 
area 


Special Color Programs 


‘ 


(Also carried on black and white receivers 


October (0 (N.BC 
sical spectacular 

October 18 (N.B.C Monday. Leland Hayward 
offers Lady in the Dark 

October 23 (N.B Saturday. Max Liebman 


musical spectacular 


Sunday. Max Liebman mu- 


Syndicated Film Series 


Played locally on non-network basis 


Douglas Fairbanks — Fairbanks plays host and stars 
in half-hour telefilms. Produced in England 
Conrad Nagel Theatre Nagel plays host in a 
series of adaptations from the classics. Pro- 

duced in Italy 
(TV list compiled by Leona Johnpoll) 


UMDINGER! ‘are. 
JANIS 


RAITT - PAIGE 
evpie FOY sr. 


7 im a mae mUsicAl COMdoy 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 

: reh 6.90; Merz. $5.75 
Fie dais, 30-°S' 48. 2-90; and 
Bale 30 1.75 Wed Mat 
Orch More. $4.05; Ist Baic 
$3.45, 2.90; 2nd Baic. $2.30, 1 7s 
Sat. Mat $4.60; Mezz. $4.05 
ist Bac «3.45 2.90; 2nd Baic 
$2.30, 1.75 (Tax Inctuded). 


Please enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope with mail order 
and suggest one alternate dote. 


ST. JAMES THEA., 246 w. 44th St, W. Y. 


“A SMASH HIT!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 


“SOCKO SUCCESS!” 


—McClain, Journal Amer. 


“DANCING SPECTACULAR!” 


<a Times 


CAN-CAN 


BURROWS 


ABE Bu 


se BURROWS 
fMCHAEL KIDD. 
stings wi Ii ly mrad by 


vet PRIELZ 


+ hy 5.75, 4.60, 2.88, 2.30. Wed. Mat. 
3. s 2.88, 2.30, 1.73. Sat. Mat. $4.60, 
4.03, 3.45, 2.88, 2.30, 1.73. Tax Incl. 


SAM S. SHUBERT 44th W. of B’way. Ci 6-5990 


GEORGE KONDOLF presents 
CHESTER JOSEPH 


MORRIS BULOFF 
THE CJ SEASON’ 


by SYLVIA REGAN 
Staged by GREGORY RATOFF 


"Some of the heartiest laughs 
ever heard in a theatre." 
HY GARDNER, NY. Her.-Trib 


Tues. thru Sun. Evgs 
(No. Mons.). $4.60, 
$4.05, $3.45. $2.90, 
$2.30, $1.75. Mats. Sat 
& Sun. $3.45, $2.90 
$2.30, $1.75, $1.15 


CORT THEATRE 
48 St. ©. of B’way 


PAUL GREGORY presents (IN PERSOM) 
LLOYD JOHN BARRY 


NOLAN HODIAK SULLIVAN 


IN HERMAN WOUK'S 


CAINE MUTINY COURT MARTIAL 


ected by CHARLES LAUGHTON 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLEO 





Beautilul Books 


Tue Seven Arts Boox Society is an 
organization devoted to selecting the 
most beautiful and authoritative books 
in the arts at substantial savings for its 
members. The volumes pictured and 
listed on this page, at the Special Mem- 
bership prices, are just a small sampling of the 
many and varied titles made available each year. 
And a member need take only four books — books 
of his own choice — during the course of a year. 


NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA 
VINCI, 1248 pp., 8 pp. of ill. 5¥a"x 844" 
Encyclopedic in scope, these reflections 
reveal the tremendous stature of Leonardo 
and his significance for contemporary 
thought. Definitive Edition, formerly 
in 2 volumes at $15.00. 

Members’ price $5.00 


THE VOICES OF SILENCE, Man and 
His Art. 663 pp. of text, 456 ill., 15 in 
full-color, 8%" x 72". 
Magnificently printed and bound in a for- 
mat designed by Milraux himself, this is 
one of the greatest and most challenging 
books of our century. List price $25.00 
Members’ price $15.00 


SPACE, TIME AND ARCHITECTURE, 
The Growth of a New Tradition. 780 
pp., more than 450 ill., 744" x 10". 
The classic of modern architectural liter- 
ature—a critical and historical study of 
the antecedents of contemporary archi- 
tecture. List price $12.50 
Members’ price $ 9.50 


THE ART AND TECHNIQUE OF 

COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 225 pp., 195 

full-color plates, 10" x 12”. 

17 of the world’s greatest camera artists: 

their finest color plates and notes on their 

respective techniques. List price $10.00 
Members’ price $ 6.95 oe) g@ 


ON PAINTING, MUSIC, THEATRE, POETRY, 
ARCHITECTURE, DANCE, SCULPTURE 


LIST PRICE 
$20.00 


iM) ...for joining 


The Seven Arts 
Book Society 


The two-volume Lire IN AMERICA by 
Marshall B. Davidson was published in 
association with the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Winner of the Carey-Thomas 
Award for Creative Publishing, it was 
more than 6 years in writing and produc- 
tion. Its 250,000 words, its comprehensive 
gallery of 1200 American woodcuts, paint- 
ings, lithographs, etchings and drawings 
form the greatest word and picture record 
of American life ever published. The set 
sells for $20.00, yet you can receive it 
FREE as a gift for joining The Seven Arts 
Book Society. 


Your name and address in the coupon below will enroll you as a member 


The Seven Arts Book Society 


MICHELANGELO, Paintings, Sculptures, 

Architecture. 228 pp., 300 plates, 9” x 12”. 

This Phaidon book is the only complete 
edition of Michelangelo's work. 

List price $8.50 

Members’ price $6.95 


AFRICAN FOLKTALES AND SCULP- 
TURE, 355 pp., 165 plates, 94%” x 12%”. 
Published for the Bollirgen Foundation, 
this is a magnificent study of African cul- 
ture in folktale and art. List price $8.50 

Members’ price $7.00 


POETS OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 5 vols., more than 3200 pp. 

The whole range of both British and 
American poetry from Middle English to 


N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Name 


Address 


City 


c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St. 


Please enroll me as a member. I will 
accept a minimum of 4 books a year, 
which I may choose from the Society's 
illustrated brochure sent to me each 
month. I may cancel my membership 
at any time after taking 4 books. 


(Please print) 


Please send me the 2-volume Lire IN 
AMERICA (list price $20.00) free, and 
the first selection(s) checked below at 
the Special Membership Prices indi- 
cated (plus 24¢ postage and handling). 
List 
Price 


$12.50 


Members’ 
Price 


$9.50 


0 Space, Time and 
Architecture 

() Art and Tech- 
nique of Color 
Photography 

(10 Michelangelo 

() African Folktales 
and Sculpture 

() Poets of the 
English Language 


10.00 
8.50 


6.95 
6.95 
8.50 7.00 


12.50 8.00 





Modern times. List price $12.50 
Members’ price $ 8.00 


MUSIC AS AN ART. 344 pp. 

A vivid and lucid contribution to musical 

understanding for layman and musician 

alike. List price $6.50 
Members’ price $5.00 


——————EE 


TAS4.8 


State 


{] Music as an Art 6.50 

L) The Voices of 
Silence 

} Notebooks of 


Leonardo Da Vinci 


5.00 
25.00 15.00 


5.00 
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BOOKS 


Varied and Voluminous 


Ue polite 


The Theatre in Our Times by 
Gassner. (Crown, $5 


John 


be wearied by its repetitiveness of ex- 


ample, quotation and theory, and curse 
Rather it is a 
volume to dip into when one is assem- 
Death 


for example, a play Gassner 
although he is loath to 


its author's prolixity 


Possibly the most encyclopedic mind 


—pUllleMNOS 
ae 


in the contemporary American theatre is one’s thoughts on of a 


There 


period or place whose dramatic activity 


bling 


John Gassner’s 


seems to be no Salesman, 


much admires 


FROM ENGLAND 


| Via bir of 


hhcatve attie— 


is unknown to him. The anthologies col- admit the work to the company of great 


lected under his editorship are the tragedies; or when one wants to know 


stand-by of a majority of professors of more about Strindberg or Saroyan. 


world drama, of modern American 


Gassner is a Hibernophile of sorts (to 


drama, of film dramaturgy Sean O’Casey and Ber- 


throughout 
His Masters of the Drama 


is a standard reference work familiar to 


' coin a term 
me country nard Shaw emerge from this collection of 


. He i essays as the two modern giants against 
any mudent of stage Keerature. He is a whom the author is most loath to tilt 


prolific pamphleteer and essayist, as the 
THEATRE 


PLAYS and PLAYERS 


Picture reviews of 
theatre productions 
in New York, 
London, and Paris. 
Fascinating articles. 


Otherwise his praises and enthusiasms 


readers of Arts well know 


are usually tempered by some qualifying 
phrases—rather like this review. Not that 
The Theatre in Our 
tempered book. On the contrary, its tone 


[Some of the material in the new book 


> 2 i i agazvine | ee ° ° 
first appeared in this magazine.]} Tie ts on it 
Now Gassner has delivered another 


book, The Theatre in Our Times: A is judicious and fair-minded throughout 


Survey of the Men, Materials and Move- 
ments in the Modern Theatre. 
does not seem to me quite the 


Survey 
accurate 
word to describe this nearly six hundred- 
page volume, for a survey 
unified, 
of a field, 


work is actually 


suggests a 


single, broadly consecutive 


examination whereas this 
collection of 


essays and reviews on a multiplicity of 


a huge 


subjects that range from Aristotle and 


One might almost wish for a little more 
violence in both the attack and the 
defense: for the kind of electric (or 
should I say gaslight?) enthusiasm with 
which James Huneker, 
viewed his contemporaries 
writing for the stage half a century ear- 
lier; or for some of the wit with which 
John Mason Brown can barb his shafts 
today ; 


in Iconoclasts, 
for example, 


FILMS and FILMING 


Picture reviews of 
films from 
Hollywood, London, 
France and Italy. 
Articles by 
technicians 


for some of Eric Bentley’s preju- 
the Poetics to Cocteau and surrealistic diced but acute dogmatism. 
drama; from the Habima Theatre's last 
American visit to the life of Henri 
from Robert Sherwood to The 
Duchess of Malfi; from a consideration 
of an American National Theatre to a 
discussion of writing for motion pictures. 
And I have only skimmed the surface. 


These essays 
would then be more downright fun 
to read. 

Becque ; 
to com- 


It is grossly unfair, however, 


MUSIC and MUSICIANS 


Picture reviews of 
operas, concerts and 
recitals all over the 
world. 


doesn’t write 
John 
book is an exceedingly 
valuable addition to the limited library 
that exists of books about our contempo- 
read at one rary theatre. Save for the collected 
reviews of some of Broadway's critics, 


plain because one critic 


like another. Judged on its own, 


Gassner’s new 


Such a book as The Theatre in Our 
Times is not meant to be 


sitting. (If one did so read it, one would 


DANCE and DANCERS 


Picture reviews of 
ballet all over the 
world. Provocative 
and interesting 
articles. 


2S) 8) 8 2 Sa 


DRAMATIST PLAY SERVICE ® 


Send for free copy of 
new 1954-55 catalog 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON 
John Patrick 3.00 
ANNIVERSARY WALTZ 
J. Chodorov & J. Fields 2.75 
THE ed TELEVISION PLAYS, 
vol 3 
ed. Wm. L. Kaufman 6.00 
PARKER’S TELEVISION PLAYS 
Ken Parker 2.75 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
THEATRE 
Frank M. Whiting 6.00 
SHAKESPEARE: OF AN AGE AND 
FOR ALL TIME (Yale Shake- 
speare Festival Lecture) 
ed. Charles T. Prouty 2.50 
48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


LOLOL DS — 8 &OSSCOSRSOROOOCOOE 


New Releases just off press 


Gently Does It °  Bernardine 
A Girl Can Tell 
Mrs. McThing e Kind Sir 
The Winner © Lullaby 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16 


; a | i aaieieenen neal 


Published by Hansom Books Limited 
21 Lower Belgrave Street London SW1 


Single copies by post 25c. 
6 months: $1:50. 1 year: $3 


ee 
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WRITING 


TV, PLAYS, SHORT 
STORY, NOVEL 


Under the personal direction of 
LAJOS EGRI 

Author of: “Your Key to Successful 
Writing” (Henry Holt). Dr. Pogany, Prof 
of Literature, Sorbonne, Paris: ‘This book 
reminds one of greatness.” 

Author of: “The Art of Dramatic Writ- 
ing” (Simon & Shuster). Gabriel Pascal, 
Producer of George Bernard Shaw's Pyg- 
malion, Major Barbara, etc.: “This book 
will live through the ages.” 

REGISTER NOW FOR FALL TERM 

STARTS TUESDAY, OCT. 1 


EGRI SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 Columbus Circle (Tel. Circle 6-612!) 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Go 2 a a a a a a a ee 


ORIGINAL SCRIPTS 
WANTED 


for a popular theatre in Chicago 


REQUIREMENTS: strong, simple story line, 
compelling title, 60 to 90 minute length, 
popular subjects, e dynamic routines of 
urban life, American heroes and fools abroad, 
history of this continent's conquest, life stories 
of politicians, scientists, generals 


' NOT WANTED: psychological! or thesis plays 
| Only stories told actively, objectively, classicly 
i enough to outsmart the movies 


PLAYWRIGHT'S ROYALTY: 10% of the gross 
(admissions plus bar) or approx. $150 a week, 
$350 for a hit 


Write THE COMPASS, 
Box 7012, Chicago. 


eo 
oe 
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FABRICS 


for 


COSTUMES 
SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


ey Ine. 


ESTABLISHED 1642 


ee 
Chicygo* 


NEW YORK: 142 WEST 44th STREET 
BOSTON: 400 BOYLSTON STREET 
CHICAGO: 125 NO. WABASH AVENUE 
DALLAS: 2014 COMMERCE STREET 
IN CALIFORNIA 
DAZIAN’S OF CALIFORNIA, INC 
730 $.. FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 


there ha almost no book that has 


attempted valuation of the 


Stage of 
Joseph Wood Krutch 
wrote | ellent American Drama 
| Gassner’s new book goes 
far beyond Krutch’s—both backward (to 
Ibsen), | rd from 1938, where 
Krutch st to 1953 
include tl mtemporary European the- 
atre as w His comparison of Ten- 
nessee W ms and Arthur Miller, for 


example, is one which every theatregoer 


our time 


since 1911 


and outward (to 


will want to read: “Between them, the 
young man from the North and the 
young man from the South have virtually 
encompassed the range of modern dra- 

Miller repre- 
realism that has 
characterized a_ large 


matic art and style 
sents the social 
percentage of 
modern playwriting since Ibsen’s middle 
period; Williams, the effort to transcend 
realism that started in Europe with 
the neoromantic and symbolist reaction 
against Naturalism 


Naturally, in a book as large and 
diverse as this, each reader will find 
certain essays more challenging or in- 
formative than others. This reviewer was 
particularly pleased by the close reason- 
ing of the chapter on an 
National Theatre; 


American 
by the proposals of- 
fered in one entitled “The Lost Theatre: 
Our Unused Drama,” to which his own 
Phoenix Theatre has provided some an- 


swers—-too late for should 


inclusion, 
Gassner have been so inclined; by Gass- 
ner’s elucidation of the theatre of Bert- 
hold Brecht; by his analysis of the 


would-be writer of tragedy in our day. 


The Theatre in Our Times is a book 
that should be on the shelf of every 
serious student of the theatre in ou 
times, 


—Norris Houghton 


(Mr. Houghton is one of the members 
of the Phoenix Theatre producing team 
of T. Edward Hambleton and Houghton, 
and has been a stage manager, director 
and designer and writer on theatre. 








LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


ore rev ewed 


and ¢t + rially pre ented 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
the American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 





THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


Anniversary Waltz by Jerome Cho- 
dorov and Joseph Fields (complete text 
Random House, $2.75 

Mademoiselle Colombe by Jean 
Anouilh, adapted by Louis Kronenberger 
complete text Coward-McCann, $3 

Marked Corners by Francesca Falk 
Miller complete text 
House, $3 


(Americana 


Merry-Go-Round (Reigen) by Arthur 
Schnitzler, the book of the film La Ronde 
(complete text (British Book Centre, 
$2.75) 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial by 
Herman Wouk (complete text). (Dou- 
bleday, $2.75 

The Dark Is Light Enough by Chris- 
topher Fry (complete text (Oxford 
University Press, $2.75 

The Golden Apple by John Latouche, 
with an introduction by Jerome Moross, 
composer of the music (complete text 


(Random House, $2.75 

The Prescott Proposals by Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse 
text). (Random House, $2.75 


Waiting for Godot by Samuel Beckett 
(complete text 


complete 


(Grove Press, $4.75 

103 Lyrics of Cole Porter, selected 
with an introduction and commentary by 
Fred  Lounsberry 
$3.50 

Film Technique and Film Acting by 
V. I. Pudovkin, 
Montagu with an introduction by Lewis 


Jacobs. (British Book Centre, $4.50 


So You Want to Be a Playwright by 
Betty Scheyer. (Exposition Press, $3 ) 

Stefan and Friderike Zweig, Their 
Correspondence: 1912-1942, 
and edited by Henry G 
Erna MacArthur. (Hastings House, $5 

The Adventures of a Ballet Critic by 
Richard Buckle. (British Book Centre, 
$4.50 


(Random House, 


translated by _ Ivor 


translated 
Alsberg and 


The Theatrical Public 
in the Time of 


(TARRICK 


HARRY WILLIAM PEDICORD 


A practical background for the study of |8th- 
century theatrical history, giving fascinating 
evidence on the size, social composition, 
behavior, and intellectual capacity of this 
“elbowed crowd." $4.00 


Columbia University Press © W.Y. 27 





THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 


In Literature, the Arts and Sciences... 


Tue DRAMA OF 
Avert Erstem 
The first biography to 
treat, in human terms, 
the man who has brought 
about the greatest revo- 
lution in science since 
Newton. 
Published at $3.95 
Members pay $2.29 


At Savings up to 50% and more 


The outstanding books  sanmoag and described on this page are but a few 
of the distinguished volumes available to you as a member of the BOOK 
FIND CLUB. Although the publishers’ prices for these books range up to 
$6.00 you, as a member, pay as little as $1.89 per volume. Actually this 
represents an average saving of more than 50% on the books you want to 


buy — and you buy only the books you want. 


TOMORROW IS 
Avreapy HERE 

A shocking book about 
the rampant growth of 
modern technology, as- 
serting that we are on 
the verge of being de- 
humanized by the mate- 


“eee : DraLocuses oF ALFRED 
rialistic society we have 


Tue NOTEBOOKS OF 


| created. 


Published at $3.50 
Members pay $1.95 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
A magnificent record of 
Leonardo’s thought as 
painter, sculptor, astron- 
omer, architect, geog- 
rapher and inventor— 
illustrated with his 
drawings. Originally 
published in two vol- 
umes, now available in 


Nortm WHITEHEAD 
A collection of the wise, 
human and far-ranging 
conversations of the great 
philosopher, as recorded 
during informal gather- 
ings at Whitehead’s 
home. 
Published at $5.00 
Members pay $2.50 


SuRnvIVAL THROUGH 
DesiGn 
A creative humanist of- 
fers his diagnosis for the 
ills of personal and social 
existence, and lays con- 
crete plans for the wel- 
fare and preservation of 
the race. 
Published at $5.50 
Members pay $2.50 


THe WorLDLY 
PHILOSOPHERS 


one volume. 
Orig. pub. at $15.00 
Now, members’ 


GENETICS AND THE 
Races OF MAN 
“The first modern vol- 
ume covering the subject 
of physical anthropology 
from a point of view 
adequate to the scientific 
world in which we are 
living.”’"—Prof. I. Bernard 
Cohen, Harvard Univer- 
sity 
Published at $6.00 
Members pay $2.65 


price $5.00 


Man anv His Gops 
Man’s religious beliefs 
through the ages are ex- 
amined by an outstand- 
ing physiologist, and 
found wanting. “Learned, 
provocative, profund”’—a 
modern classic of the 
stature of The Golden 
Bough. 

Published at $5.00 

Members pay $2.45 


A profound and stimu- 
lating presentation of the 
lives, times and ideas of 
the great economic think- 
ers from the 18th Cen- 
tury to the present. 
Published at $5.00 
Members pay $2.50 


OPERATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY 
A leading spokesman in 
the field of general se- 
mantics builds a new 
and rational system to 
link the traditional view- 
points of philosophy with 
the complex modern 


Tue Livivc Bra 
A pioneering study which 
probes the mysteries of 
man’s mind—memory, 
sight, thought, personal- 
ity—as they are betrayed 
by the electrical impulses 
of the brain. 
Published at $3.95 
Members pay $1.89 


FREE FOR JOINING NOW 


A Treasury OF SCIENCE 
Over 700 pages by such 
eminent scientists as 
Lancelot Hogben, Sir 
James Jeans, Charles 
Darwin and T. H. Hux- 
ley. Revised and ex- 
panded, with an intro- 
duction by Dr. Harlow 
Shapley. 

Published at $5.95 

Members pay $3.00 


methods of science. 
Published at $3.75 
Members pay $1.89 


As an introduction to the Book Find Club you may select any two 
books on this page—one as a GIFT BOOK, the other as your first 
selection. Simply fill out and mail this coupon today. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 
c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Pamoutive HERrrace 
An anthology of over 100 
articles by outstanding 
anthropologists, writers, 
psychiatrists and sociolo- 
| gists—covering all phases 
| of the behavior of man 
in primitive society. 
Published at $5.00 
Members pay $2.50 


Please enroll me os o member and send me the FREE book ond first 
selection | nave indicated ithe more expensive book will automatico y 
be considered my FREE book). lam also to receive each month the 
Club's literary magazine, The Book Find Club News. | understand that | 
moy occept as few as 4 bo 
(plus 24c postege and han 
ot ony time after purchasir 


~] THE WORLDLY PHILOSCPHERS 
] GENETICS & the RACES of MAN 
A TREASURY of SCIENCE 
} SURVIVAL THROUGH DESIGN 
(] THE DRAMA of ALBERT EINSTEIN 
[] PRIMITIVE HERITAGE 
[] THE NOTEBOOKS OF DA VINCI 
[}) OPERATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
[}) MAN and HIS GODS 
Cj) DIALOGUES of WHITEHEAD 
CL) TOMORROW is ALREADY HERE 
] THE LIVING BRAIN 
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ENJOY THE THEATRE 


in your easy chair 


First Time 


WILDE ¢ “Lady Windermere’s Fan’’ 
CTG 4001 
IRSEN © “Chosts" CTG 4002 
CHEKOV @ “Uncle Vanya’’ CTG 4003 
SHERIDAN © “The Rivals’ CTG 4004 
MARLOWE ¢“Dr. Faustus’’ CTG 4005 
CONGREVE @ “The Way of the World” 
CTG 4006 
DRYDEN e “All for Love” or “The 
World Well Lost” CTG 4007 
IBSEN @ “The Master-Builder” 
CTG 4008 
MOLIERE ¢ “The Dr. in spite of 
Himself” CTG 4009 
GOLDSMITH ¢ “She Stoops to Conquer” 
CTG 4010 
and others 
(On single 12” Long-Play) 


For FREE descriptive brochure 
write to: Dept. A 


MAGIC-TONE RECORDS 


35-67 158th Street 
Flushing, N. Y. 


USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


@ All 10-inch Double-foce, Lat 
Cut. 7eR PM 
@ Recorded from Life on F 
then Woned 
@ Quick Cued Wherever Adv 
fageous 
yable on any Phone 


mntoble 


CANADIAN 
DisTRIBUTOR 
Instenteneovs 

Recording Service 
42 Lombard Street 
Terente, Ont., Con. 


TTT CC 
B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive 
profession costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock al! periods 
for plays and have such recent fabulous mu- 
sicals as: PAL JOEY, HAZEL FLAG, GENTLE- 
MEN PREFER BLONDES, BRIGADOON, TREE 
GROWS IN BROOKLYN, CALL ME MADAM, 
CAROUSEL, KISS ME KATE, ONE TOUCH 
OF VENUS, and many more. Write giving 
requirements and performance date, for bro- 
chure and complete costume plots. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
MM 
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VALENTINO, Inc. 


DEPT. TA-3 
150 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, WN. Y. 


TTT 





Theatre on the Disc 


Acting Area of the 
Aria 


seri¢ attempt to bring togethe: 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


grand opera and the speaking stage is 
made in new series of RCA Victor 
records called Anas Sung and Acted 
The ide s to go beyond the literal 
translation of a libretto or the general 
information of explanatory notes and 
show, through the voice of a professional 
actor or actress speaking in English, just 
what a professional singer is expressing 
in Italian or some other foreign language 


in musical terms. 


It is an intriguing experiment, ema- 
nating from the lively imagination of 
George R. Marek, the recording com- 
pany’s Director of Artists and Reper- 
toire, and the only possible criticism is 
that the material offered to date in this 
unique form may seem to many listeners 
a bit too familiar to require such inter- 
pretation. Concerning the quality of the 
singing there can be no question, and the 
artistic standards of all these perform- 
ances are already well established. The 
stage parallels alone would seem to call 


for detailed comment 


courses in... 
TECHNICAL DESIGN 
PRODUCTION 
DIRECTING 

ACTING 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS — 
33 South El Molino, Pasadena, Calif. 


We first hear the speaking voice of 
Joseph Cotten, almost whispering the 
Radames_ in 
praise of his “heavenly Aida.” The actor 


enraptured soliloquy of 
interprets the famous aria at the start of 
Verdi's most popular opera as a scarcely 
articulate dream, a vision far removed 
from reality. Thereupon the stentorian 
Jussi Bjoerling sings “Celeste Aida” in 
the accepted style of a heroic tenor, 
including the fortissimo B-flat at the end 
(which Verdi marked pianissimo). It is 
an interesting contrast, but one is in- 
clined to wonder who is right, the actor 
or the singer. Does the aria really need 
any explanation beyond its title ? 

Now comes Deborah Kerr, telling the 
poet Rodolfo that they call her Mimi, 
although her real name is Lucia. She 
flutters through an artless account of 
how she lives in her little room up near 
the sky, making artificial flowers, and 
actually projects a personality that might 
well be that of Puccini’s Bohemian hero- 
ine. This time it is Licia Albanese who 
sings “Mi chiamano Mimi,” and again 
the traditions of operatic style contrast 
rather sharply with the spirit of the 


actual words 
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The same two artists follow the 
Bohéme excerpt with an interpretation of 
the even more familiar “One Fine Day” 
from the same composer's Madame But- 
terfly. Miss Kerr creates sympathy (with- 
out tea) for the naive Japanese geisha 
girl and convincingly projects the char- 
acter that turns inevitably to suicide 
when disillusionment ultimately arrives. 
The parallel between speech and song is 
closer in this case than in the preceding 
arias, and Albanese’s “Un bel di’ actu- 
ally suggests something of the atmosphere 
of the English paraphrase. 

The next opera to be dissected is 
Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, represented by 
both the Prologue and Canio’s despairing 
“Vesti la giubba.” Leonard Warren’s 
dramatic baritone gives full value to the 
show-stopping qualities of the former, 
while Dennis King prefaces the music 
with a practical demonstration of its 
meaning. Bjoerling is again the soloist in 
the tenor lament, balanced as before by 
Cotten’s free English version. 

Warren returns in one of his most 
famous characterizations, the title role of 
Verdi's Rigoletto, singing the jester’s 
hysterical plea to the courtiers (‘‘Corti- 
giani’’), and King once more provides the 
dramatic explanation, which in this case 
may be considered far from superfluous. 


(continued, on next page) 


Maurice Gnesin, 
Ph. D. ' 

Head of the School 

Mary Agnes Doyle 


Assistant Head 


ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company—260 shows annually 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar 
Dept. TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3 


ee ae cle 


Bila tie hdidhdadadid OF cHie TF i 





TAMARA 


DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL sz STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
FALL TERM 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


29 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 
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LAMPS 

RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 
DIMMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 

SCENERY 

HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS 
SPECIFICATIONS 
CONSULTATION 
PLANS 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


19 WEST 46th STREEI NEW YORK 36. *, CIRCLE 5-5870 


LOWEST COACH FARE 


of ANY MAJOR \.... 
— AIRLINE > 
a ee ge I ON Ps: 


NON-STOP-SAVE 10% ON RETURN TRIP Compare the Fare, 


~ You'll go by Air...on 
velo mean 


BB CALFORNIAT2. === 


+ © PERFECT SAFETY RECORD 


NON-STOP — SAVE 10% ON RETURN TRIP ALL FARES PLUS TAK 


.NORTH | 
AMERICAN 


AIRLINES 


WEWARK — Mi 2-4433 Timae SQUARE TERMINAL BROOKLYN — UL 86-7700 
126 Bread Stat Raymeng 418t and BROADWAY + Wdson 6-2100 — 583 Fulton St off Flatbuss 





Important Plays 


From Theatre Arts 
Magazine 


Listed below are most of the plays 
that have appeared in THEATRE 
ARTS during the past six years. 


Joan of Lorraine......... Spring 1948 
Command Decision....... Summer 1948 
| RRR Fall 1948 
The Winslow Boy..........Oct. 1948 
The Play's the Thing osu March 1949 
An inspector Calils......... April 1949 
The Young and Fair.......May 1949 
Anne of the Thousand Days June 1949 
The Sliver Whistle July =: 1949 
Present Laughter .. Aug. 1949 
Edward, My Son. Sept. 1949 
Light Up the Sky. Oct. 1949 
Madwoman of Chaillot Nov. 1949 
Two Blind Mice. . Dec, 1949 
The Biggest Thief in Town. Jan. 1950 
The Leading Lady Feb. 1950 
Yes, My Lord .. April 1950 
The Closing Door. May 1950 
That Lady ...... ..June 1950 


Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep July 1950 
Dierdre of the Sorrows Aug. 1950 


Caesar and Cleopatra Sept. 1950 
The Enchanted... Oct. 1950 
Lost in the Stars Dec, 1950 
The Innocents .. Jan. 1951 
The Happy Time. Feb. (951 
The Day After Tomorrow...Aprii 1951 
The Gloconda Smile ...May 1951 
Season In the Sun June =: 195 1 
Mr. Mergenthwirker's 

Lobbiies ...... July =: 1951 
The Informer ... .. Aug. 1951 


The Autumn Garden, Act |. Sept. 1951 
The Autumn Garden, Act 11. Oct. (951 
The Autumn Garden, Act Ili.Nov. (951 


Second Threshold . Dec. 1951 
Billy Budd ...... .... Feb, 1952 
The House of Bernarda Alba. March (952 
Don Juan in Hell. April 1952 
The Country Girl May 1952 
Bell, Book and Candle June = 1952 
ae ... July = 1952 
Brigadoon .. Aug. 1952 
The Grass Harp... Sept. (952 
Barefoot in Athens Oct. 1952 
The Slaughter of the 

Innocents Nov. (952 
Paint Your Wagon Dec. 1952 
Point of No Return March 1953 
Darkness at Noon April 1953 
The Children's Hour May 1953 
My Darlin’ Aida June = 1953 
The Deep Blue Sea July 1953 
See the Jaguar. . Aug. 1953 
Misalllance .. Sept. 1953 
The Crucible , Oct. 1953 
Time of the Cuckoo Nov. 1953 
Time Out for Ginger Feb. (954 
Bernardine...... March (954 
ea Aprii 1954 
The Climate of Eden .May 1954 
My 3 Angels..... ....dume 1954 
The Fifth Season . July 1954 
Camino Real ... .. Aug. 1954 
Tea and Sympathy Sept. 1954 
The Little Hut... Oct. 1954 


Order by month and year of issue. 
Prices: 1954, 50¢ — 1953, 75¢ 
1952 and all previous issues, $1. 
Please enclose check or money order. 


Send to: Back Number Dept., Theatre 
Arts, 208 So. LaSalle, Chicago, II. 









































































BOWN ADAMS 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


is the only New York Acting 
Repertory School 
THAT PUTS MORE ACTORS 
ON THE STAGE EVERY WEEK 


than any other school in the country 


306 West 81 St., N.Y., 24 N.Y. 
TR 3-0870 









Private coaching plus experience 
develops the actor most 
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“Technique of acting, a8 taupe ay peee overran sny ~~ ~—- i 
preparations for a stage career and one which T heartily endorse. []' 
Christine Edwards was my first director.” Marlon Brando 


VERA SOLOVIOVA STUDIO OF ACTING 


Professional training for Stage and Television 
Evening classes in Technique of Acting and Scenes 
FALL TERM STARTS OCTOBER | 
Registration from September 27 
new address 


CARNEGIE HALL Studio 708 
881 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. Telephone: JUdson 6-5546 
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Host John C. Bruno and Eddie Fisher 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 





Ward Morehouse World Telegram & Sun 
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THEATRE ARTS 


works. Drake is heard in the entire 
Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam, and the 
reverse side of the same disc is devoted 
to the Sohrab and Rustum of Matthew 


Arnold. These recordings supplement 
similar dramatic and literary records 
made in the past by Caedmon of the 


voices of Thomas Mann, Dylan Thomas, 
the Sitwells and others. 

Recently listed among the best-selling 
popular records was a Jubilee novelty 
called Pardon My Blooper. It was made 
by Kermit Schafer, a well-known radio 
and television agent, and contains mate- 
rial from his book Your Slip Is Showing, 
in which he collected some of the prize 
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THEATRE STUDIO 
Basic Training Course in 


PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 


Classes for Professionals 


STAFF 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 


50 Central Park West 
New York 23, N.Y., SU 7-324! 


Fall term starts October 4 
Enrollment Limited 
REGISTER NOW 
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THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS 
by Michael Redgrave 
Scintillating discussion of the whys 
and wherefores of the actor's magic 
by one of the few modern 
who, as the London Times 
“have touched greatness.” 


actors 

Savs, 
$3.00 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953 


A lavish photographic record by 
Angus McBean of 15 star-studded 
productions, with text by Ivor 
Brown. $5.00 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 
The three preceding years are pic- 
tured by the same camera and with 
the same focus on the plays them- 
selves, featuring Diana Wynward, 
Sir John Gielgud, et $4.50 

These two volumes together $7.50 

The Player's Library 

This descriptive catalog of the Brit- 

ish Drama League's library forms 

the most complete bibliography of 
plays and theatre books in English 





$7.00 
Supplement I-—-1951 $2.50 
Supplement II—-1954 $5.00 
A Method of Lighting the Stage 
by Stanley McCandless $2.50 
The Theatre Guild: First Ten Years 
by Walter Prichard Eaton $2.00 
An Actor Prepares 
by Constantin Stanislavski $3.00 
Building a Character 
by Constantin Stanislavski $3.00 
The Seagull, produced by Stanislavski 


with Stanislavski’s production notes, 
drawings and instructions $5.00 
Acting. The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw : 
A Correspondence (Illus 
Five Tragedies of Sex 

by Frank Wedekind 

The Craft of Comedy 

by Seyler and Haggard 
Musical Comedy in America 
by Cecil Smith 

Stages of the World 

112 scene design plates 
Broadway Scrapbook 

by Brooks Atkinson (Illus 
Design for Movement 

by Lyn Oxenford 


Directed Drama 
by David C 


$2.00 
$5.00 
$6.75 
$2.00 
$5.00 
$4.75 
$1.75 
$2.75 
$2.00 


| For which I enciose | 
{ Please send complete prospectus 


Pethyridge 


Please send me the above checked books. | 


| Name 
| Address 


| State 
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Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street New York 14 


Zone 


City 
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Important Plays 


From Theatre Arts 
Magazine 


Listed below are most of the plays 
that have appeared in THEATRE 
ARTS during the past six years. 
Joan of Lorraine......... Spring 1948 
Command Decision....... Summer 1948 
| 7s 1948 
The Winslow Boy .... Oct. 1948 
The Play's the Thing March (949 
An inspector Calis.........April 1949 
The Young and Fair May 1949 
Anne of the Thousand Days June 1949 
The Silver Whistle .. July =1949 
Present Laughter . Aug. 1949 
Edward, My Son Sept. 1949 
Light Up the Sky Oct. 1949 
Madwoman of Chaillot Nov. 1949 
Two Blind Mice Dec. 1949 
The Biggest Thief in Town. Jan. 1950 
The Leading Lady Feb. 1950 
Yes, My Lord April 1950 
The Closing Door May 1950 
That Lady ..... ..June 1950 
Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep July 1950 
Dierdre of the Sorrows Aug. 1950 
Caesar and Cleopatra Sept. 1950 
The Enchanted .Oct. 1950 
Lost in the Stars Dec. 1950 
The Innocents . Jan. 1951 
The Happy Time Feb. 1951 
The Day After Tomorrow...Aprii 1951 
The Gloconda Smile May 195! 
Season in the Sun June =: 1951 
Mr. Mergenthwirker's 

Lobbiles .... july 1951 
The Informer .............Aug. (951 
The Autumn Garden, Act |... Sept. (951 
The Autumn Garden, Act 11..Oct. (951 
The Autumn Garden, Act Ili.Nov. (951 
Second Threshold Dec. 1951 
Billy Budd ... .. Feb, 1952 
The House of Bernarda Alba. March 1952 
Don juan in Hell. April 1952 
The Country Girl May 1952 
Bell, Book and Candle June 1952 
Gigi sous ... July = 1952 
Brigadoon Aug. 1952 
The Grass Harp.. Sept. (952 
Barefoot in Athens Oct. 1952 
The Slaughter of the 

Innocents Nov. 1952 
Paint Your Wagon Dec. 1952 
Point of No Return March 1953 
Darkness at Noon April 1953 
The Children's Hour May 1953 
My Darlin’ Aida June 1953 
The Deep Biue Sea july 1953 
See the Jaguar. . Aug. 1953 
Misalliance .. Sept. 1953 
The Crucible Oct. 1953 
Time of the Cuckoo Nov. 1953 
Time Out for Ginger Feb. (954 
Bernardine March 1954 
Plonle ........ April (954 
The Climate of Eden .May | (954 
My 3 Angels... June 
The Fifth Season . . July 
Camino Real .... ., Aug. 
Tea and Sympathy .. Sept. 
The Little Hut... . Oct. 


Order by month and year of issue. 
Prices: 1954, 50¢ — 1953, 75¢ 
1952 and all previous issues, $1. 
Please enclose check or money order. 


Send to: Back Number Dept., Theatre 
Arts, 208 So. LaSalle, Chicago, II. 
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Deborah Kerr and Metropolitan Opera 
soprano Licia Albanese take turns at por- 
traying La Bohéme’s Mimi, La Traviata’s 
Violetta and Madame Butterfly’s Cio Cio 
San in an unusual long-playing record 
presenting both dramatic and singing ver- 


sions of famous operatic arias 


Both the talking and the singing are 
effective 

[he final number on the first long- 
playing disc of Arias Sung and Acted 
is the La Traviata duet between Vio- 
letta and her lover's father, with Alba- 
nese the soprano and Robert Merrill the 
baritone. The stage version is taken this 
time from the actual play Camille (La 
Dame aux Camélias) and the actors are 
Deborah Kerr and Dennis King. The 
comparison proves not only legitimate 
but unquestionably revealing, and is defi- 
nitely an improvement over the earlier 


paraphrases 


Poets’ Corner 

An important contribution to Theatre 
on the Disc has been made by Caedmon 
Records through a pair of long-playing 
records featuring the voices of Judith 
Anderson and Alfred Drake. Miss Ander- 
son recites more than twenty of the 
poems of Edna St. Vincent Millay, in- 
cluding “‘Renascence’’ and Moriturus,” 


as well as some previously unpublished 





BOWN ADAMS 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


is the only New York Acting 
Repertory School 


THAT PUTS MORE ACTORS 
ON THE STAGE EVERY WEEK 


than any other school in the country 


306 West 81 St., N.Y., 24 N.Y. 
TR 3-0870 


Private coaching plus experience 
develops the actor most 


American Theatre Wing 


Helen Hayes, President 


Professional Training ‘*: Actor 
Also for the SINGER and DANCER 
January through May 1955 


Planned programs to bridge the gap be 
tween semi-professional and professional 
experience Stresses integrated traiming to 
stimulate talent growth 


Inquire of Admissions Secretary 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Approved under Public Law 550 for 
Veterans of the Korean War 


WELCH WORKSHOP 
MARY WELCH 


Actress—Director 
currently appearing in B'way hit 


“The Solid Gold Cadillac” 


FALL SESSION 
ACTING CLASSES 


Commencing September 23 


Classes Limited—Personal Attention 
For interviews write or phone 


2 Beekman Place, 4G, N.Y.C. 
Pi 3-8036 


“Technique of acting, as taught by Vera Soloviova, is one of the best 


preparations for a stage career and one which I heartily endorse. 


Christine Edwards yas my first director.” 


Marlon Brando 


VERA SOLOVIOVA STUDIO OF ACTING 


Professional training for Stage and Television 


Evening classes in Technique of Acting and Scenes 
FALL TERM STARTS OCTOBER 1 
Registration from September 27 
new address 


CARNEGIE HALL 


881 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 


Studio 708 
Telephone: JUdson 6-5546 
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Host John C. Bruno and Eddie Fisher 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse World Telegram & Sun 


"For the Preferred List 
sizzling steaks.” 
Danton Walker 


Bruno's Pen & Pencil 


New York Daily News 


“Tops in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil."’ 
Dorothy Kilgallen 


New York Journal American 


‘Highly Recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 


Hy Gardner Vew York Herald Tribune 


“Gourmet Views—No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno in h's celebrity-filled 


Pen & Pencil." 
Mike O'Shea TV 


Guid 


Bruno's 


PEN~PENCIL 


Lunch « Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day + air conditioned 
205 E. 45th ST. - 


MU 2-8660 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 








July and August 
Charlotte Perry, director 
Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 


Harriette Ann Gray 
CONTEMPORARY DANCE 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 


135 Corona Ave. Pelham 8-0025 
Pelham 65, N. Y. 


or Mrs. Oscar Rand 
Peddie School, Hightstown, N. Jersey 


In the middiewest if's .. 


Inc. 


Phone XC) ETAL: 


¢ 


r ral and Sale 


, cal Lighting Equipment 
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Rubdiyat 


works. heard in the entire 
Khayyam, the 
reverse side of the same disc is devoted 
to the Sohrab and Rustum of Matthew 
Arnold. Thess 


similar dramatic 


of Omar and 


recordings supplement 
literary 
Caedmon of the 
voices of Thomas Mann, Dylan Thomas, 


the Sitwells and others. 


and records 


made in the past by 


Recently listed among the best-selling 
popular records was a Jubilee novelty 
called Pardon My Blooper. It was made 
by Kermit Schafer, 
and television agent, and contains mate- 
rial from his book Your Slip Is Showing, 


in which he collected some of the prize 


a well-known radio 


fluffs, bloopers and boners made on the 
air, often with an unintentional double- 
entendre 

High on the popular list also is Mario 
Lanza’s RCA Victor recording of songs 
from Sigmund Romberg’s The Student 
Prince. It is that 


should have sung this music in M-G-M’s 


rather ironic Lanza 
screen version of the operetta, in which 
Edmund Purdom did the acting, to the 
definite advantage of the picture. This 
was the result of a compromise between 
Lanza and his employers after the singer 
the 
combination of 
Fortu- 
nately his newest recordings indicate that 
the 


pays to 


had forcibly removed himself from 
City 


temperament 


Culver lot by a 


and avoirdupois. 
has vociferous 
that it 


softly, with emphasis on quality 


someone persuaded 


tenor sometimes sing 


rather 


than quantity 


gets you old-fash- 
ioned value at 
New York's 1200- 
room Henry Hud- 
soo Hotel. 





All Rooms With Bath 
t 
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SOHN PAUL STACK, GENERAL MANAGER 







Theatre Arts Books 


THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS 
by Michael Redgrave 
Scintillating discussion of the whvs 
and wherefores of the actor’s magic 


by one of the few modern actors 
who, as the London Times savs, 
“have touched greatness.” $3.00 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953 


A lavish photographic record by 
Angus McBean of 15 star-studded 
} productions, with text by Ivor 
} Brown. $5.00 





Single from $4 * Double from $7 


963 WEST 57h STREET, NEW YORK 19, 2. V. 






Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 
The three preceding years are pic- 
tured by the same camera and with 
the same focus on the plays them- 
selves, featuring Diana Wynward, 
Sir John Gielgud, ete $4.50 

These two volumes together $7.50 

The Player's Library 
This descriptive catalog of the Brit- 
ish Drama League's library forms 
the most complete bibliography of 
plays and theatre books in English 


A Method of Lighting the Stage 


drawings and instructions 


Acting. The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw: 

A Correspondence (Illus 
Five Tragedies of Sex 

by Frank Wedekind 
The Craft of Comedy 

by Seyler and Haggard 
Musical Comedy in America 

by Cecil Smith 
Stages of the World 


112 scene design plates 


Broadway Scrapbook 
by Brooks Atkinson (Illus 








STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Basic Training Course in 


PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 


Classes for Professionals 
STAFF 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 


50 Central Park West 
New York 23, N.Y., SU 7-324! 


Fall term starts October 4 
Enrollment Limited 
REGISTER NOW 








Design for Movement 
by Lyn Oxenford 


Directed Drama 


by David C. Pethyridge 








$7.00 
Supplement I—1951 $2.50 
Supplement II—1954 $5.00 


by Stanley McCandles: $2.50 
The Theatre Guild: First Ten Years 

by Walter Prichard Eaton $2.00 
An Actor Prepares 

by Constantin Stanislavski $3.00 
Building a Character 

by Constantin Stanislavski $3.00 
The Seagull, produced by Stanislavski 

with Stanislavski’s production notes, 


$5.00 
$2.00 
$5.00 
$6.75 
$2.00 
$5.00 
$4.75 
$1.75 
$2.75 


$2.00 
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offstage... 


Instead of throwing coins in a fountain, 
members of the cast of the Broadway musi- 
cal By the Beautiful Sea adopted the prac- 
tice of dropping spare change into an 
old-fashioned water pump which 1s part of 
the turn-of-century setting—and the money 
in turn has been contributed to the Damon 
Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Re- 
search. The first full pump donated by 
Shirley Booth and company totaled almost 
$30. The cast members shown are (left to 


right): Wilbur Evans, Eddie Heim, Cordelia a 
Ware, Cathy Damon, Miss Booth and Larry 


Howard =. 


Luck of the Draw 


In the latter days of The Threepenny 
Opera's aborted existence at the Theatre 


catching that he has gotten five television 
jobs largely on the strength of it. 
And still another unexpected an- 
de Lys last spring, a singing-type actor gle arose from the quick audition 
named Gerald Price succeeded to the sketches he drew for Logan. One of 
leading role and was faithfully perform- them showed, at Logan’s suggestion, 
ing it on the night that Joshua Logan Fanny with sailboats in her eyes. 
caught the show. As the story is now Later Logan was looking for a 
told, Logan hated the show, loved Price drawing to use in the show's ads, 
Logan loved Price enough to sign him and the oe sketches he saw, the 
; ; better he liked the one that Price 
immediately to play a similar sort of , : 
sg ae tae gg tess ' had done. When it was finally de- 
*e Ps al, in his new m é . “a * 
—— cided to use it, it made Price the 
Fanny . te A . 
first actor, originally hired to sing 
in a show, who also drew the show’s 
advertising art, a unique distinction 


At the time of Price's selection, the 


role of the admiral had not been writ- 


ten. Logan was busily engaged in writing that will probably remain unchal- 


the role with Price in mind when word lenged by most of Equity’s mem- 
reached his ear that Price had once done bership. 


a night club act involving cartooning and 


singing-—that he had, in fact, once car- Now It Can Be Told 


tooned for Disney. Price limned out some Gypsy Rose Lee played the lead in a 


straw hat production of The Women this 
consequently Price will be discovered by summer 


fast sketches to prove his prowess, and 


in which the original cast of 
the audience, as it enters the theatre, forty was 


uh—-stripped down to seven- 
sketching in the lobby, in the aisles and 


teen. In the course of her run, Gypsy 
stimulating Marseilles waterfront atmos- 


was amazed to learn that she was being 
phere 


accused of ruining the show by playing 


Price is also scheduled to sing a bit, it for laughs. In view of this, Gypsy was 


but it is his cartooning that doubtless somewhat 


alarmed when the Ambassa- 
will receive the greatest attention, thus 


dress to Italy, Clare Boothe Luce, who 
confirming once more the theory that the wrote The Women, caught her perform- 


theatre is full of the unexpected. A fur- ance and later came to her dressing 


ther unexpected angle of Price’s rising room 


fortune is that a hairdo created for him “You did a great job,” Mrs. Luce told 


by Gloria Talbot for Threepenny Opera her, “and I've got a new play that I 


a forward-flung fringe to conceal a want you to do.” 


receding hairline—-has proved so eye- Gypsy raised a relieved eyebrow and 
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told her about the charges that she was 
playing the show for laughs. 

“Well, really,” exclaimed Mrs. Luce, 
experiencing the bewilderment that must 
come to all playwrights, “that’s what I 
wrote the play for.” 


Vital Statistics 

Joan Marlowe and Betty Blake, the 
industrious damsels who compile the 
weekly Theatre Information Bulletin 
without which New York’s drama re- 
porters would be even more confused 
than they ordinarily are, hit on an in- 
formative way of celebrating their tenth 
year in business. They checked back 
through their files to see what had hap- 
pened, statistically, to the New York 
theatre in the past decade 

They found that during that time, 
over 2,500 plays had been optioned for 
Broadway but only 770 of these optionees 
ever saw a first-night curtain go up. Of 
these, 60 ran for more than a year, 69 
closed after five performances or less. 

The worst panning of the decade went 
to Grandma’s Diary, a fantastic folly 
foisted on first-nighters in 1948 

Two of the productions on Broadway 
in 1944 have been playing somewhere 
ever since. One of them, of course, is 
Oklahoma! The other? You're allowed 
ninety-six guesses. The answer is Good 
Night, Ladies. If anything, this indi- 
cates that there is some hope for the 
theatre, because Good Night, Ladies’ 
long-run running mate could just as well 
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have been Maid in the Ozarks. 


The Theatre Guild was the most active 
producer during the decade, offering 
thirty-seven productions. Oscar Hammer- 
stein II was the most prolific contempo- 
rary author, being represented by the 
books and lyrics of thirteen musical 
shows, five of them new during the 
period. Although Agnes de Mille and 
choreography for the theatre have be- 
come almost synonymous, Miss de Mille 
staged the dances for only nine shows 
while Helen Tamiris was the choreog- 
rapher for fifteen. 


Shirley Booth was the most active star. 
She headed ten shows, five of them hits. 
Julie Harris was the most active actress, 
rising from a 1945 debut in It’s a Gift 
to star status in the course of thirteen 
productions. The most active actor was 
Philip Bourneuf, who topped Miss Har- 


ris’ record by one. 


Finally, a statistical addendum : 
In 1944 there were nine first-string 


newspaper critics; today there are 
seven. Could it be that the news- 


paper dodge is even riskier than the 
theatre? 


Service with a Smile 


James Thurber recently performed a 
service which might set an example for 
other playwrights. He had been sen’ a 
clipping from the South Coast News of 
Laguna Beach, California, which pur- 
ported to be a review of a performance 
of The Male Animal, the play he wrote 
with Elliott Nugent. The reviewer, openly 
signing himself The Playgoer, reached 
the conclusion that Thurber’s play “holds 
sincere Americanism up to ridicule.” 
While admitting that Thurber and Nu- 
gent were subtle subverters, The Play- 
goer reported that “At the conclusion of 
three acts, one gets the impression of 
being told that, as a group, college 
trustees, administrators and even real- 
istic faculty wives are lacking in ideals, 
toady to the ogre of big business and 
are unappreciative of the integrity of the 
teaching profession.” 


Furthermore The Playgoer found that 
“the glorifying of a letter (Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti’s to his son) which is preserved 
as a monument to the martyrdom of an- 
archists is in poor taste in this com- 
munity.” 


Well, Thurber frankly admitted that 
after fourteen years he had finally been 
unmasked. More than that, he sat down 
and wrote a piece listing some of the 
other rascalities which he had worked 
into the play, possibly too subtly since 
The Playgoer apparently missed them. 

Thurber’s other rascalities included: 
“My effort to prevent the building of 
college football stadia, my special plead- 
ing on behalf of extramarital relations, 
and my attack on the competence of 
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Republican Presidents, which shows up 
in the line, ‘Hoover can’t write as well 
as Vanzetti.. Many people who laughed 
at that line later thought it over seriously 
and joined the party, either the Demo- 
cratic, or the Communist, or the one 
going on at “21” after the play. I 
couldn’t be expected to subvert every- 
body.” 

It seems to us it would save a lot of 
trouble all around if every playwright 
would prepare such a list of subtle ras- 
calities for inclusion in the program of 
each of his plays. It would avoid the 
necessity of shamefacedly compiling the 
list fourteen years late, and it would also 
permit The Playgoer and his ilk to 
forego such weaseling phrases as “one 
gets the impression of being told” in 
favor of the forthright and, under. the 
circumstances, libel-proof, “J’accuse.” 


Damp Cloth, Crisp Verse 


Tom Weatherly, who has contributed 
some of his astringent verse to THEA- 
TRE ARTS, has now collected these 
contributions and others of his musings 
in a book, Main Stem Stuff. We have 
often tried to divine what it is about 
Weatherly that makes his works appeal 
to us but we have never really put our 
finger on it. That has been left for Whit- 
ney Bolton, the book reviewer and col- 
munist of the: McNaught Syndicate, who 
has pin-pointed the situation very ac- 
curately. 

“Tom Weatherly,” Bolton has written, 
“is perhaps the only poet alive (or dead) 
for whom I could honestly say a kind 
word; I was born with an inbuilt aver- 
sion to anything that is long hair. Weath- 
erly has no hair at all and, therefore, is 
my kind of poet. 


“The men who mould the poems and 
plays, the painting and pastorals of hu- 
man art are almost always totally bald. 
Show me a man who needs a haircut 
and I'll prove him a hack—professor 
Albert Einstein and Beethoven notwith- 
standing. Show me a man who can comb 
his head with a damp cloth and I'll show 
you an artists.” 

This, for instance, is the artistry of the 
man with the damp cloth: 


A Star Is Born 


Somewhere on some Summer stage 
A curtain’s on the rise, 

And in the wings a fledgling stands 
With star dust in her eyes. 


She trembles as she waits her cue ; 
Her temples throb and race ; 

But exultation swells her heart 
And glory wreathes her face. 


And so she walks out on the stage, 
In dedication clad: 

And once again a witch is born— 
To drive producers mad. 


Point of View 


A thought for our times, from 
William Saroyan’s play, A Lost 
Child’s Fireflies (written in 1950 
and performed for the first time this 
summer by the Round-up Theatre 
of Dallas) : 


“You can’t be lost if you're not 
looking for somebody to find you.” 


Vicious Circle 


Since the critics are always being 
blamed for everything from causing the 
one-performance flop to making it im- 
possible to get tickets to hits, we are 
gratified to learn that the critics are not 
necessarily low men on the totem pole. 
There is something even more blamable 
than the critics—the thing which causes 
critics. This something, we have learned 
from a conversation between Claude 
Dauphin and Louis Jourdan as reported 
by that ardent interpreter of the French 
scene, Art Buchwald, is the high price of 
theatre seats. 


“The prices of seats are so high,” 
Jourdan reasoned, “that Americans take 
the critics much more seriously than in 
France.” 

But no, exclaimed Dauphin. 

“My dear Louis,” he rejoined, “the 
same thing is happening in France today. 
The French used to be very independent 
and paid no attention to the critics, but 
since the prices of tickets are so high, the 
French are becoming more selective and 
paying more attention to the critics. 
This, you must agree, will be the death 
of the French theatre.” 

Possibly the way to bring down the 
price of tickets would be to do away 
with the critics. At the very least, this 
would give the theatre operator a lot of 
tickets to offer for sale which are now 
given away free. 


High and Dry 

It’s always dangerous to give advice. 
A few months ago, Maurice Zolotow was 
advising THEATRE Arts readers what 
alcoholic beverages to imbibe in prepara- 
tion for viewing various types of shows. 
Gin, prescribed Dr. Zolotow, was for 
plays that sensitively explore the trage- 
dies of the human condition—anything 
by Tennessee Williams, Tea and Sym- 
pathy, Picnic. 


Well, a recent theatregoer tried to 
follow Dr. Zolotow’s advice, but his en- 
thusiasm was his undoing. Dr. Zolotow 
was not too exact about the quantities 
to be imbibed. The recent theatregoer 
settled for six “very dry” martinis. It was 
no doubt the sixth martini which led him 
to the conclusion that the musical show 
Kismet would sensitively explore the 
tragedies of the human condition. He 
went to Kismet and apparently was so 
engaged by what he saw that, come 
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intermission, he went 


back of the 


and sang and danced with vigor 


to the 
theatre 
With so much vigor, in fact, that he was 
and fined $10 

Zolotow’s 


removed by the police 
If he had 


and preceded 


followed advice 


Kismet with champagne, 


he might have found his spirits more in 


keeping with the occasion. But, of course, 
Zolotow didn’t specify how much cham 
pagne, cither 


Topical Theatre 


Life Imitates| Art Department. 
Adjoining headlines in a New York 
newspaper: “ ‘Solid Graft Cadillac’ 
“7-Year Itch 


Requires Careful Medication.” 


Issue in Tennessee” 


Some Choke, Hey Kid? 


Gilbert Miller, beneath whose 


exterior lurks a fey spirit, was in London 


craggeed 


when it occurred to him to present him 
self to his 
had 


verses, 


theatrical friends as one who 
just suffered shattering financial re 
that he 


reduced to peddling neckties 


reverses so severe was 
“My situation is desperate, Larry,” he 
told Sir Olivier. “My 


nance day, 


Laurence suste 


from day to from meal to 


meal, 


thar I 


number of 
Could I 


depends on the ties 


can get rid of interest 
you in a tie, Larry? 


“Why, of 


Lauren t 


old 


with deep concern 


course, 


said Su 
“TH take 


man, 


as many as you Can spare 


“TIT ‘iave three dozen with me,” Miller 


replied. “You can have them all 
Wherbéwith he Olivier 


excellent ties, explaining, amidst 


handed three 
dozen 
chuckling, the 
that Sir 
accept the ties as a gift 

When he encountered Robert Morley, 
Miller 


makine 


some guttural 


nature of 


his jape and insisting Laurence 


tried the game again, this time 


a presentation of four dozen ties 
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Meeting a third prominent actor (whose 
name shall be X in preference to Mud 
Miller 


rehearsed 


well- 
the 


ties 


launched into his 


tale of 


now 
leading to 


“How 


woe, 
inevitable question 
would X take? 
“Well, 
to take two 
“Thank 


presenting 


many 


“I'd be glad 


said X gingerly, 


you,” said formally, 


Miller, 


him with two ties and, as 
before, 

We 
morals which may be found in it, to wit 
Never look a the knot 


may be hung by it; or, The clown who 


making a gift of them 


relay this tidbit because of the 


gift tie in you 


would Hamlet is less troublesome 


play 


than a producer without a play 


Anatomy of a Musical 


One of the performers in the forth- 
coming musical Fanny will be Nejla 
Ates, the belly dancer. 
the 


with thoroughness and impartiality. 


This seems 


to cover anatomical situation 


Method in His Madness 


Man named Rino Negri seems to have 
solved the problem of satisfying a the- 
still 
Negri played the male lead in 
Cuckoo at Bucks 
Philadelphia's 


Plavhouse-in-the-Park this summer, a role 


atrical ven and making a_ steady 


income 


The 


County 


Time of the 


Plavhouse and 


which he had beer offered when the play 
Shir- 
turned the 


Broadway with 


Negri 
suggested his 


was preparing for 
ley Booth as its star 
role down then, friend 
Dino DiLuca 


understudy 


instead and agreed to 


This 


is explained by the 


strange 
that 


him seemingly 


attitude fact 


Negri is a vice president of Emil Mogul 


Company, Inc., an advertising agency, 


where he is expected to put in his full 


time except for an occasional week's 


NEWS 


DALLAS MORNING 


William Saroyan was an interested spec- 
tator at the of his A Lost 
Child's Dallas the 
summer just past. Written four years ago, 
the play produced by that 
Roundup Theatre, whose director, Mau- 
rice right. The 
producing group has been described by 
critic John Rosenfield as one “organized 


by and for Negroes but drawing no color 


premiere 
Fireflies in during 


was city’s 


Alevy, is pictured at 


lines in stage direction or audience pa- 
tronage.” Of the play he said, “It is 
theatre of heart and imagination ... an 
intriguing and touching play.” 


leave of absence during the 


Now if out 
how to satisfy a huckstering ven and still 
Ste ady 


summer 


somcone 


could only figure 


make a income 


Theatre Quotebook 


John Wharton, lawyer and non-play- 
writing member of the Playwrights’ Com- 
“After 


magazines, 


pany: the world of books, and a 
the the field 


where challenging, progressive ideas next 


few theatre is 


make their appearance. (They are some- 
times picked up by motion pictures ten 
and television 


years later, and by radio 


only when they have lost all challenge 
Speaking of Stars 
If you happen to be casting about for 


some players to appear in Shakespeare's 
Henry VIII little 
list 


here's a Suge stible 


BUCKINGHAM 
Wo! SEY 
VIII 


QueEEN KATHARINE 


DuKE oF John Gielgud 
Ralph Richardson 
Ralph Truman 
Sybil Thorndike 


Leon Quartermaine 


CARDINAL 


Kine Henry 


Lorp CHAMBERLAIN 
ANN BULLEN Vivien Leigh 
Lewis Casson 


Eliot Makeham 
Alan Webb 


GRIFFITH 

A MESSENGER 
Capucius 
CRANMER, ARCHBISHOP OF 
Robert 


Laurence 


Donat 
Olivier 


CANTERBURY 


PORTER 


This is no fantasy. It is the condensed 
assembled for a 
British 


refers to it as 


version of a cast per- 
Broadcasting 
“An 


heard 


formance by the 

Corporation. B.B.¢ 
All-Star Cast.” We 
the before 


seem to have 


term although, as we recall, 
it rarely referred to anything quite like 
this. Whatever 
called in the 


Well, N.B.C. and C.B.S., what are you 


such a line-up would be 


States, we're for it 


waiting for? Let's start colossaling 





Sophocles at Stratford: 


OEDIPUS 


as Ancient Ritual 


Top: Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, presented at the 
Stratford, Canada, Shakespearean Festival during 
the summer, was staged by Tyrone Guthrie and 
designed by Tanya Moiseiwitsch to resemble an- 
cient ritual. The principals were huge and stately 
figures in masks and high-soled cothurni, while 
the masks and shapes of the chorus of fifteen old 
men were patterned after Greek relics. Here 
Jocasta (Eleanor Stuart, far right) and the chorus 
try to appease the wrath of Oedipus (James 
Mason, center) against Creon (Robert Goodier, 
right of center). 


Center: James Mason (left) portrayed the name 
role in a gold mask and robe. The actors’ hands 


were elongated and their height increased 


The dread sight of a mutilated Oedipus (right) 
at the end of the play was intensified by partial 
concealment. His robe was red 


Below: Bronze was the material of Greek sculp- 
ture represented by the mask of Creon (Robert 
Goodier, left), whose robe was bronze and green 


As the production’s Jocasta, Eleanor Stuart (right) 
wore a silver mask. The actors’ own chins and 
lips were blended with the masks. 


Photographs by PETER SMITH 








RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


Josh-Of-All-Theatre-Irades 


Mr. Logan, the dynamo who staged Fanny, is known primarily as a director, but 
he also functions regularly as a playwright, producer and even choreographer 


by Maurice Zolotow 


Outside of possibly suspension bridge designing 
the most highly specialized occupation in the 
United States is that of Broadway director. Hardly 
more than a handful of men seem to possess the 
unique combination of patience, energy, imagi 
nation and technical experience to be able to put 
on a show successfully year after year in the 
murderously competitive atmosphere of Broad- 
way. The emotional demands on a director are 
great. He must, for instance, have a gift for con- 
trolling a mass of such highly tempermental, ego- 
tistic persons as actors and actresses. But the 
rewards in terms of artistic satisfaction, fame and 
money are also great. Financially, the top Broad 
way directors—who include George Abbott, Har 
old Clurman, Elia Kazan, Abe Burrows, George 
Kaufman, Robert Lewis—earn at least $100,000 
a year. Joshua Lockwood Logan, a forty-six-year 
old dynamo who has been one of the most suc 
cessful directors since the late thirties, is good for 
at least $400,000 a year—at least before the Bureau 


of Internal Revenue does a little stage direction 
of its own on Logan’s revenue 

Besides being responsible for the perfection of* 
such famous productions as On Borrowed Time 
Knickerbocker Holiday, Happy Birthday, John 
Loves Mary, Annie Get Your Gun and the Pulit 
zer Prize-winning Picnic, Logan has been associ 
ated with two of the biggest all-time hits in theatre 
history: Mister Roberts, which ran for 1,157 
Broadway performances and has so far earned 
over $2,000,000, and South Pacific, the Rodgers 
and Hammerstein idyll about the romance be- 
tween a navy nurse and an aging French planter, 
which ran for 1,925 performances on Broadway 
and ‘has earned over $3,000,000. In the case of 
South Pacific—which some people consider the 
best musical play ever done on Broadway or the 
best ever likely to be done—Logan had his name 
on the poster no less than three times: He wa 
listed as one of the producers, as author (with 
Oscar Hammerstein) of the book and as director 
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As an indication of both the speed and intensity 
with which Logan operates, it is interesting to 
note that the entire book for South Pacific, which 
was based on two short stories by James Miche- 
ner, was written at Hammerstein’s country home 
in Doylestown, Pennsylvania, by the collaborators 
in only ten days! 

Like most other directors, Logan does more 
than merely tell actors how to speak their lines 
and how to move around on the stage. (Many 
people conceive of a director as similar to the 
conductor of a symphony orchestra, which is not 
true.) Logan’s work begins weeks, sometimes 
months, before he ever meets an actor at a re- 
hearsal. Logan actively assists the author in re- 
vising his playscript to make it more convincing 
for stage treatment. Very often this help goes so 
far that Logan has actually written 50 per cent or 
more of the final script. In his current production 
Fanny, Logan has been working on the libretto 
with S. N. Behrman since June, 1953. Logan 


helped to write the stage version of Mister 
Roberts. A previous dramatic version which 
Thomas Heggen had written with another play- 
wright had been turned down by every producer 
in town. Logan took over the fiasco and threw 
away the old script. At his Connecticut home, 
he and Heggen started from scratch. They worked 
all through the night from 10 p.m. until dawn, 
dictating dialogue to weary shifts of stenogra- 
phers. Then they slept from about 6 a.m. until 
noon. From noon until evening they would talk 
over the scenes they were going to dictate that 
night. In less than three months the completed 
manuscript of one of the most successful dramas 
of all time was in the hands of its producer! 

Logan can exist without sleep for weeks and 
months. During the weeks of preparation of a 
show, Logan, filled with exuberant exaltation, 
works eighteen, twenty hours a day. In order to 
keep himself in razor-sharp physical condition 
for the strenuous life he leads, he decided, a few 
years ago, to cut out cigarette smoking entirely, 
although he had been a chain-smoker. He does 
not drink anything stronger than a glass of white 
wine before dinner. Before a show goes into re- 
hearsal he spends two weeks at Bill Brown’s 
Health Farm and gets himself into hard muscu- 
lar condition. He watches his diet carefully and 
stops eating starches and rich cuisine as soon as 
his weight goes over two hundred. Since he is 
a solid six feet-two, he can carry two hundred 
pounds with ease and elegance. 

In addition to riding herd on cantankerous 
authors, high-strung actors and actresses, nervous 
investors, jittery producers, Logan also has to 
worry about scenery and costumes and music 
and dancing. So with all his precautions, the 
intense way in which Logan throws himself into 
every new production strains his nerves to the 
breaking point. Twice in recent years he has 
suffered a severe breakdown. On one occasion 
he was hospitalized for a year. 

Recently I ‘visited him at his lovely Early 
American home on Old Long Ridge Road which 
is between Stamford, Connecticut, and Pound 
Ridge, New York. When I arrived Logan was 
wearing brown chino pants, a white T-shirt and 
blue canvas skoes with gum soles. Despite his 
imposing size and his large kingly head, Logan 
moves with the nervous feline grace of a tiger 
or a leopard. From him there emanates a flow 
of power and vitality that is quite extraordinary. 
It was a steaming hot afternoon at the end of 


Young Logan was a good athlete at Culver Military Acad- 
emy in Indiana. In addition to making the varsity football 
team, he was an outstanding borer—and also had the 
leading role in the senior class play, The Show-Off. 
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July, a day in which the air hung heavy and 
everybody was reduced to listlessness—every- 
body, that is, but Josh Logan, who is the closest 
thing to a perpetual emotion machine engendered 
by the natural processes of sexual reproduction. 
Logan had just finished a long meeting with Sam 
Behrman. They were still arguing over some 
fine points in the script, although the rehearsals 
were just weeks away. Behrman looked utterly 
worn out and tried for almost an hour to say 
good-by and leave the place, but Logan kept 
holding him with one query or another. Fanny 
is a musical epic based on the famous Marius- 
Fanny-César trilogy of Marcel Pagnol. It is the 
classic of the modern French theatre. 

In typical staccato manner, Logan gulped cup 
after cup of coffee as he explained some of the 
problems. “You've got to realize that this thing 
isn’t just another French play,” he said. “It has 
great meaning for the French. Every French 
actor can reel off speeches from it by the yard. 
Records of scenes are big sellers in France. Why, 
when they heard we were thinking of casting 
Maureen O’Hara for the title role, it was front 
page news in Paris. They wrote about me as if 
I had assassinated the prime minister or some- 
thing. I really got scared. I could see this thing 
could ruin Franco-American relations, which are 
not too hot anyway, what with Indo-China and 
all. I could already see Eisenhower and Dulles 
inviting me to the White House and ordering me 
to lay off this show. So I called the consul in 
New York. I assured him we would be faithful 
to Pagnol’s spirit and characters and Marseilles 
background. Then I got in touch with the Ameri- 
can correspondent of Figaro, a Paris paper. Figaro 
had been giving me some rough treatment. We 
invited him to all our auditions and asked him 
for suggestions as to casting. I always listen to 
outside opinions. I need help—and I don’t care 
where it comes from. Emlyn Williams (the Eng- 
lish playwright and actor) reads all my scripts 
and cuts them. Williams cut Mister Roberts and 
South Pacific. Paul Osborn is reading Fanny 
now. I expect him to cut the hell out of it.” 

As Logan strode nervously back and forth, Mrs. 
Logan (whose stage name was Nedda Harrigan 
and whose father was the senior member of the 
celebrated comedy team of Harrigan and Hart) 
came out with a bundle of contracts to sign. The 
director, while still chatting about the headaches 
of Fanny, read over the clauses carefully—and 
scrawled his signature a dozen times. 

“This Fanny,” Logan said, “is one damn hard 
challenge. The original was three different plays. 
Now we're telling the same story in one evening 
—and we're adding musical numbers to the story.” 
Ezio Pinza, Walter Slezak, William Tabbert, Jen- 
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nie Goldstein and a fresh young talent, Florence 
Henderson, are the principals. Miss Henderson 


_ played a small part in Wish You Were Here. 


I write this just before rehearsals are to begin, 
but all those who have seen the script and heard 
the music expéct that Fanny will be one of the 
high points of the 1954-55 season. 

Although he has directed such nonmusical 
masterpieces as Mister Roberts and Picnic with 
all the physical gusto which is the trademark of 
the Logan touch, Logan is primarily the virtuoso 
of musica! plays in our time. He has been either 
director, coproducer, coauthor or even choreog- 
rapher of such memorable Broadway hits as 
I Married an Angel, Knickerbocker Holiday, 
Higher and Higher, Annie Get Your Gun, South 
Pacific and Wish You Were Here. The producer 
of Wish You Were Here was ready to close it a few 
days after it opened because the reviews were so 
terrible. The show was saved only by Logan’s 
sheer animal determination to bull it through. 
Two days after the opening he had thirty-three 
pages of fresh dialogue for the characters (the 
entire script was a little over a hundred pages), 
he had transformed the hero and heroine, and he 
had asked composer Harold Rome to write new 
songs. For over three months he kept changing 
the plot and tempo of the show until it became 
the biggest hit on Broadway. Describing Logan’s 
feat of turning defeat into victory by completely 
remodeling a show during a Broadway run, How- 
ard Lindsay once said, “It is one of the most 
extraordinary things that ever happened in the 
theatre.” 

Logan feels that musical comedy is Broadway’s 
most experimental genre. While Broadway audi- 
ences are conservative about daring innovations 
in straight drama, they will willingly suspend 
their disbelief when the story is set to music. 
Since Show Boat, which Logan believes was a 
serious play with deep characters, the musical 
theatre has widened its scope. “Show Boat,” he 
says, “was a romantic, touching, beautiful story. 
It had fine emotional scenes. It showed the way— 
to I Married an Angel, Knickerbocker Holiday, 
Oklahoma!, Pal Joey. Since then we can project 
good stories, believable plots, interesting char- 
acters, even satire in musicals. We can integrate 
dancing and music to advance the story, to fulfill 
the climaxes, to heighten the emotions. 

“Today, I believe the musical theatre is the 
most creative force on Broadway. It has no limits. 
With a play, you feel boxed in. Inhibited by the 
fear your audience may not accept a moment of 
fantasy or wild emotion. 

“But in a musical you have no boundaries, Even 
asides and soliloquies will go over. Music itself 

(continued on page 94) 
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A leading critic analyzes A Moon for 
of the paradoxes of O’Neill’s career as 


by Joseph Wood Krutch 


The two paradoxes of Eugene O’Neill are th: 
almost unbelievable difference in quality betwee: 
individual plays, and a certain technical clum 
ness in even the best of them. If you judge hin 
by the average of his achievement or if you value 
at too high a rate mere deftness of construction 
and smoothness of dialogue, you are bound to 
underestimate him as many of this generation do 
He had, as I have never doubted, a measure of 
real genius, but he was curiously devoid of talent 
—if by that you mean the kind of workman’ 
competence which very small as well as very 


great artists sometimes are blessed with, along 


GENIUS IS BETTER 


i 








the Misbegotten and finds in it a reflection 


playwright 


SVEN JARLAS 


with their genius. Bernard Shaw once called him 
“a banshee Shakespeare,” and there is a kind of 
unfair truth in the phrase. But genius can get 
along without talent, desirable as talent may be 
even for a genius, and O’Neill did get along 
without it 

Both of these paradoxes are glaringly illus- 
trated in A Moon for the Misbegotten, which is 
scheduled to have its first New York production 
this season by a new repertory group, The En- 
semble, after being withdrawn following a Mid- 
western’ tryout in 1947. It has a few powerful 


scenes and a few flashes of memorable dialogue 





But it is certainly not one of his best plays, and 
the over-all execution is cruder than in some 
quite early works like Desire Under the Elms 
(which is one of the best) or The Hairy Ape 
(which is prentice work). Though A Moon for 
the Misbegotten was completed at least eleven 
years ago, and therefore at a time when the illness 
which gradually incapacitated him may have 
begun to have its effect, there is no real reason 
for invoking that explanation. Throughout his 
career O’Neill alternated fine plays with vastly 
inferior ones. Dynamo was produced between 
Strange Interlude and Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra. And though he was always too passionately 
absorbed in whatever he was doing at the moment 
to be capable of self-judgment, he usually accepted 
the public’s reaction and, when it was unfavor- 
able, turned without rancor to something else. 
Had life and health been granted him, he might 


THAN TALENT 


well have gone on to write something greater than 
he had ever written before. But it would be 
a mistake to claim that this most recent of all his 
plays accessible in any form to the public will 
add much to his reputation. 

The story, hardly more than an anecdote, is one 
of the least complicated in its action that he ever 
used. The central character, a rebellious, pas- 
sionate Irish girl so scornful of her own lack of 
feminine charm that she gives herself promiscu- 
ously to men whom she despises, attracts the 
attention of a debauched neighbor who is finan- 
cially, if not socially, far above her. To her 
father’s suggestion that she trap him into a mar- 


Far left: The derelict lovers of this last O'Neill work to 
be produced are motivated principally by a vain desire 
to find something worth-while in one another. James 
Tyrone, the suitor, is an alcoholic with a mother fixation 

a man, according to the text, “soft and soggy from dis- 
sipation” but with “a ghost of a former youthful, irre- 
sponsible Irish charm.” In this scene from the Stockholm 
version, Uno Henning is the Tyrone. James Dunn and 
Mary Welch played the roles in thé 1947 American tryout 


Left: The heroine of A Moon for the Misbegotten, Josie 
Hogan, is “so oversize for a woman that she is almost 
a freak .. . able to do the manual labor of two ordinary 
men. But there is no mannish quality about her,” accord- 
ing to the playwright’s text. Her father is a stocky 
Irishman who is equally concerned with holding onto 
his New England farm and marrying off his daughter 
to an educated barfly companion. Eva Dahlbeck and Lars 
Hanson played these roles in the Stockholm production 
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riage, she seems to agree. But her real, only 
half-acknowledged hope is that they will discover 
in one another something worth having at the 
bottom of that abyss into which both fell long 
ago. She keeps with him a rendezvous on her 
moonlit porch to which he comes drunk from 
a bar. All he really wants from her is the illusion 
that he has found that “purity” which, in his 
maudlin state, he thinks he wants. She lets him 
sleep out his drunken sleep on her breast and in 
the morning contemptuously sends him away. 
It is too late for either to find salvation in one 
another or, for that matter, anywhere else. 

In many respects this is merely Anna Christie 
with an unhappy ending instead of a happy one. 
And, again like Anna Christie, it is one of the few 
O’Neill plays in which the emphasis is on the 
story of the individual characters rather than 
upon the large general implications of that story. 
But the milieu, the atmosphere, the themes, the 
motives and the psychological determinants are 
all familiar parts of O’Neill’s world. The action 
takes place not in the lower but in the very lowest 
depths, the contemplation of which seems—as in 
The Iceman Cometh—to have fascinated O’Neill 
even more in later life than it had at the beginning 
of his career. When the girl says of her grotesque 
lover, ‘He only acts like he’s hard and shameless 
to get back at life when it’s tormenting him,” she 
is saying precisely what Dion Anthony in The 
Great God Brown said of himself, and what was 
said or implied of many another O’Neill character. 
When the lover in the course of his drunken 
maunderings reveals his overmastering sense of 
guilt, which has come to center itself around his 
memory of the night when he caroused with a slut 
on the train carrying his mother’s corpse home 
to burial, we are again in a familiar world. And 
as in so many of the other plays, the more or less 
Freudian explaining away of remorse and guilt is 
less significant than the fact that the remorse and 
guilt are so strong and so destructive. For all his 
professed scorn of the Puritain sense of sin, 
O’Neill himself was obviously ridden by it. 


Over and over again his characters dream of 
some pagan innocence and of idyllic sensuality 
uncorrupted by either prohibitions or inhibitions. 
But they find only depravity, and in the midst of 
that depravity they begin to be obsessed by an 
ideal ef purity which is based not upon innocence 
but upon the self-denial that appears also as 
a form of corruption. As far back as Diff’rent, 
written in 1920, the returned seaman who had 
visited Paradise in the South Seas shocks his be- 
trothed, who then pays the penalty of her squeam- 
ishness by being compelled to cheapen herself in 
vain when she tries to captivate a coarse and 


(continued on page 96) 
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Above: The theatre's “golden boy” of the depression 
years, Clifford Odets had to his credit Awake and Sing, 
Waiting for Lefty, Paradise Lost and Golden Boy by the 
time he was barely past thirty. During the 1940’s he for- 
sook Broadway for Hollywood, returned to record his 
disillusionment with the film capital in The Big Knife, 
and to demonstrate his original power in the successful 


Country Girl in 1950 


Right: Robert Whitehead is one of the members of Pro- 
ducers’ Theatre, Inc., which is presenting The Flowering 
Peach. One of Broadway's leading producers, he has been 
instrumental in recent revivals of Odets’ Night Music and 
Golden Boy, as well as in productions of such impressive 
works as Medea, Crime and Punishment, Desire Under 
the Elms, Mrs. McThing, The Time of the Cuckoo and 
The Confidential Clerk 
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TALE FOR TODAY...AND OUR TIME 


| 
7 One of the producers of The Flowering Peach describes the playwright’s 


new work as timely, timeless and world-wide in its implications 


BY ROBERT WHITEHEAD 


Clifford Odets’ new play The Flowering Peach, which is due on Broadway early this season, is 
based on the Bible story of Noah, his family, the ark, the flood. But the work is not a Biblical play; 
it is essentially a tale for today, timeless as well as timely, since its theme is man’s responsibility to 
himself and to the world around him. The Flowering Peach has the simplicity and flair for language 
which we associate with a work by Odets. The characters could be a modern family; yet their every- 
day activities—fighting over the dinner table, falling in love—assume a larger significance. And it 
is marked too by those characteristics which we find in all of this playwright’s works and which are 
essentially, almost aggressively, American. 

I think that one of the reasons for Odets’ importance to the American theatre is that his work 
reflects so strikingly certain American national characteristics: rebelliousness, virility and violence 
coupled with tenderness, sentiment and humor. Perhaps this is the very reason Odets has been so 
successful in England, where other important American playwrights seemingly have not been understood. 
The English probably find some fascination—perhaps it is a repulsive fascination—in this simple, robust, 
naked emotion of his, so directly in contrast to their polite expression. 

It is interesting to me that Odets’ earlier works, sometimes charged with being limited by their 
topicality, all possess the same underlying general theme—the need and the search for a responsibility 
and self-respect that can help generate the finest nature in man. But in the plays of the thirties, the 
problems through which the theme was presented were the problems of that period in our history. 
The Flowering Peach deals with bigger truths than did a play like Awake and Sing. Here in the new 
play, underneath the conflicts which are all on a very human level, there is always a reaching out to 
find positive values that can combat the tragedy of our world today. And since it is our whole world 


that is imperiled, the search becomes deeper and bigger—and indeed represents the problem of this 
period in our history. 


FRED FEHL 


Above: The dynamic Golden Boy, produced by White- Above: Odets’ Night Music, a mood piece about the 


head for ANTA’s play series in 1952, starred the late John 
Garfield (right) as the hero who sacrifices the spiritual 
rewards of music for the material rewards of prize fight- 
ing. Other principals in the cast for the revival included, 
from left: Lee J. Cobb, Art Smith, Joseph Wiseman and 
(on floor) Arthur O'Connell. The original production 
occurred in 1937. 
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struggles of a boy and his girl in the friendless city of 
New York, was revived by Whitehead for the American 
National Theatre and Academy in 1951. The Equity 
Library Theatre cast included Bette Grayson as the girl 
and, at right, Leonard Barry as the rebellious young hero 
and Rod Steiger (seated) as a sympathetic detective. The 
play dates to 1940. 





Right: The 1,453-seat Empress Playhouse in mid- 
town St. Louis became the subject of a succ 
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R, for Ailing Movie Houses 


THEATRE IS BETTER THAN EVER 
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hitch our hopes 
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impending stage 
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the oldest form of 
tled our screen and 
ed our 1,453-seat the- 
se and invested $50,000 
ate theatre (the house 
fit in 1912 and didn’t go 
We hired an exception- 
director, Robert E. Perry, 
med a permanent stock com- 
ers recruited from Broadway, 
with local talent as the occasion 
brted Broadway stars along with 
and proceeded to launch a season 

production in one-week stands. 
AS in January, 1952, well before the 
heatre in New York reconverted from 
. We succeeded, too—at least to the extent 
ilding our morale and know-how for the next 
ason. In that first season, an abbreviated one of 
sixteen weeks, we about broke even on operating 
expenses. The second season, of twenty-seven 
weeks and as many plays, was more rewarding. 
By its conclusion we were still thinking in terms 
of another season, with a supply of the courage to 
experiment which one develops in the nature of 
this business, and with a number of new ideas that 
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always seem to come with a rush, too late to try 
out except in another year. 

Last season, our third, saw the inauguration of 
the new ideas. One took the form of presenting 
three outstanding plays, without box-office stars 
but with film players who were familiar in a fair 
sort of way. This worked remarkably well, con- 
tributing to our store of know-how as well as to 
our financial gain. Another of the new ideas, 
lengthening the run to two weeks for twelve of 
the eighteen attractions of that thirty-week sea- 
son, further enhanced our gain on the attractions 
that clicked. It was our best season, not only 
economically but in what we learned about the 
“do’s” and “don’t’s” of this precarious but fas- 
cinating industry. 

And now as we begin our fourth, we feel confi- 
dent that we have established ourselves in a 
community which traditionally has to be shown 
Of course it wasn’t as simple as the foregoing 
might indicate. We had our trials and made our 
share of mistakes. And it is precisely because of 
this that I think our pioneer story is worth telling 
as an object lesson for others who may wish to 
follow our lead. For the road is becoming increas- 
ingly barren, and we haven't seen any recent 
figures to indicate that movie house operation has 
again become a bonanza. 

Without fear of boasting, and certainly with no 
axe to grind against the movie industry (since 
my brother and I also operate movie houses), 
I think we can say that such a course as we 
followed, if it becomes a trend, could be an ex- 
tremely important factcr in revitalizing the living 
theatre. Certainly there exists a reservoir of talent 
—in direction, design, acting and every branch of 
the theatre. The summer theatre has been an in- 
valuable training ground for such a pool of talent, 
for summer theatre, with its emphasis on multiple 
productions, presents many of the operational 
problems shared by stock. I am sure that there 
are several hundred theatres located in larger 
American cities which could be converted to 
a mode of operation similar to ours. They are 
just getting by now, if they are getting by at all, 
whereas they might be transformed into going 
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is a fu 
capital for making the necessary 
tions in the theatre building, for 
sary basic personnel (director, b cst 
performers and promotiogimlist ), and 
the required bond with Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion. Such a fund would Wary from city to city 
in all likelihood, but I thigik that the $50,000 we 
invested is probably a typi¢all figure. A good part 
of this was spent in revamping the electrical setup 
of our house and in constru@tion Backstage, plus 
some general refurbishing of (he theatre, 
Granted that he has the interest and the capital, 
the average theatre operator if ¢he hinterland 
will do well to make his next step getting @ good 
director. He will need the directot eventually to 
launch the production schedule; an@ he is Hikely 
to find that the director who is well-kqown in the 
trade will be invaluable months in advange of 
production as a source of contacts. We dis@owered 
that without such a representative early i® OUF 
own venture, we were seriously handicapped 
trying to line up talent through New York agefi- 
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tation that the work itself becomes the star, as 
I mentioned previously. Unfortunately, such 
plays are so few in number. Consider the way 
in which even the summer circuit has become 
star-conscious. 

We were pretty well set up by August, 1951, but 
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Top: George Tobias (fourth from left), who played the 
role of Stosh in the Broadway production of Stalag 17, 
had the same part in the Empress version of the comedy- 
melodrama about a prisoner-of-war camp. Left to right 
William Munchow, Barnet Biro, Leo Lucker, Tobias, Ken 
McEwen, Robert Shawley (of the original company) and 
Jay Easton 


Above: Bela Lugosi, leading actor of the Royal National 
Theatre of his native Hungary before coming to this 
country, had the key role of Jonathan in Arsenic and 
Old Lace at the Empress, the part which brought him 
back to the stage in 1944. From left: Don Lochner, George 
Hale, Lugosi, Henry Tavares, Velma Royton, Emile O 
Schmidt, Ruth Hermansen 


Left: Gigi, one of the season’s successful productions 
gave the movies’ Debbie Reynolds an opportunity to try 
her hand in legitimate theatre, something that has at- 
tracted more than one film player. Ken McEwen and 
Velma Royton are the others in this scene. Not sur- 
prisingly, comedies have been the playhouse’s staple fare 
to date 
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it wasn’t until the following January that we had 
enough star players under contract to begin our 
first season. In that interval we found a new 
ground for complaint against television. Person- 
alities were reluctant to come to St. Louis for one 
or two weeks, either because they had TV con- 
tracts which guaranteed longer employment or 
because they were hopeful of getting a call from 
a casting director. That is just one argument in 
favor of longer engagements or better yet, a cir- 
cuit of such playhouses about which I'll have more 
to say. But we were able to get some of the most 
successful and talented people from Broadway 
and Hollywood, and many of them have worked 
out very well indeed. 

Because of our continuous operation, the matter 
of rehearsing for future attractions presents some- 
thing of a problem. Many times we start from 
scratch in assembling a show. While director 
Perry is polishing the rough spots in the current 
production, he is also busy with rehearsals for the 
next one and working out casting details for the 
one after that—not to mention keeping an eye on 


what is taking place in the scenic and lighting 
departments. He soon gets to know whether a 
resident stock player can deliver under the exi- 
gencies of such a setup. The stars present a bigger 
problem; but despite their fascination with Broad- 
way and television, they have been very co-opera- 


tive, and I honestly believe they feel a high degree 
of pride in the productions with which they have 
been associated. They feel a week or two with us 
is “good experience” or a “helpful break in rou- 
tine,” and they frequently come back for more 

A cross section of the stars we’ve imported 
during our first three seasons includes Judy Hol- 
liday (Dream Girl), Gene Raymond (The Voice 
of the Turtle and The Petrified Forest), Melvyn 
Douglas (Glad Tidings), Franchot Tone (The 
Second Man), Kay Francis (Theatre), Miriam 
Hopkins (The Heiress), Ruth Hussey (The Royal 
Family), Jane Wyatt (Biography), Eva Gabor 
(The Happy Time), William Bendix (Born Yes 
terday), Uta Hagen (A Streetcar Named Desire), 
ZaSu Pitts (Ramshackle Inn), Bela Lugosi (Ar- 
senic and Old Lace), Gene Lockhart (Our Town 
and You Can’t Take It With You), Vincent Price 
(Angel Street, Death Takes a Holiday and The 
Lady’s Not For Burning), Billie Burke (Life 
With Mother), Debbie Reynolds (Gigi), Sylvia 
Sidney (Goodbye, My Fancy), Margaret O’Brien 
(Peg o’ My Heart and Smilin’ Through), June 
Lockhart (Dear Ruth, For Love or Money, 
Claudia, Our Town, Affairs of State and The 
Philadelphia Story) and Joan Blondell (Happy 
Birthday and Come Back, Little Sheba) 

I think special mention should be made of how 
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Corporations are turning to the stage in devising ways to sell their products—and 
both they and theatre folk are the gainers 


BY JOHN S. WILSON 


Time was when the actor “at liberty” was, by 
tradition, an inhabiter of straitened circumstances, 
eking out an existence by engaging in the unactor- 
like arts of selling hamburgers, apples or, if for- 
tune smiled, the contents of Macy's basement. 
The “at liberty” actor today may still be part of 
a selling scheme, but quite often he is accom- 
plishing this by holding to his acting trade, doing 
it at better pay than he can command when he 


is not “at liberty,” under circumstances never 


> 
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dreamed of in the theatre and for products some- 
what more substantial than a hamburger, an apple 
or even most of the things to be found in Macy’s 
basement. 

The difference has been brought about by the 
industrial show, a branch of show business which 
has burgeoned since the war and which is still 
progressing at a merry pace. During its earlier 
burgeoning, the industrial show was largely no- 
table as a means of providing a good deal of trivial 
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and rather routine employment for theatre people 
who were inclined to accept it somewhat shame- 
facedly. In their newest phase, these shows have 
become plums eagerly sought after by possessors 
of theatrical talents who are in a position to pick 
and choose among numerous offers. 

The reasons for this changeabout are several. 

There is, to be sure, some provocative lagniappe 
accompanying the more advanced of industrial 
shows. Their schedule is the most aristocratic in 
show business—two shows a week. The entire 
cast is sometimes subjected to favors rarely, if 
ever, showered on the cast of a legitimate show. 
For example, the New Orleans dealer represent- 
ing the sponsor of one industrial show took the 
whole troupe to dinner at Antoine’s. 


But the upper echelon industrial show has 
solider attractions too. There is the pay, for one 
thing, which may run from two to three times 
the salary a person can command on Broadway 
There is also the possibility of a unique show- 
casing. Most of the automobile and appliance 
manufacturers who are the sponsors of the more 
elaborate industrial shows also sponsor some of 


the leading television programs. It is practically 
incumbent on the executives of that television 
network which carries, for instance, the Westing- 
house show to visit Westinghouse’s industrial 
show, a circumstance made to order for the per- 


former with an eye on a video future. 


Furthermore, today’s industrial shows may offer 


(continued on page 90) 


Above: Bob Fosse, choreographer of The Pajama Game 
played the leading role in last year's Oldsmobile shou 
a book musical called The Mighty O. Fosse is typical of 
the Broadway personalities in both the performing and 
production ends of show business who are sharing their 
talent with industry 


Left: Lee Krieger and Patty Ann Jackson were two 
more principals in last year’s Oldsmobile production 
written by Max Hodge, a veteran of industrial shou 
business. Miss Jackson, who has decorated a number of 
recent Broadway musicals, has found a change of pace 


in industrial productions 





THE TRAVELING HUT 


A new twist on the eternal triangle, La Petite Hutte scored an immediate success when 
it opened in Paris, where its popular author, André Roussin, has filled more theatres with 
his plays, and totaled more performances than has any other modern playwright since the 
war. Transported to London, with Robert Morley portraying the put-upon husband, The 
Little Hut again received critical and audience acclaim, running three years and then 
extensively touring 

When it arrived in New York last season, however, Roussin’s comedy received only 
a lukewarm welcome. Its failure to make the grade was variously attributed to the 
absence of Robert Morley, who by then had become firmly associated with the play in 
the minds of Broadwayites; to “unlucky casting”; and to that mysterious sea change 
which often sours the flavor of foreign imports. In the belief that its farcical situation 
and sly humor might be welcome summer fare, a production starring Barbara Bel Geddes 


toured straw hat theatres these past months. THEATRE ARTS here lets the play speak 


for itself, accompanied by photos of the British, Broadway and touring summer productions. 
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Top: In London, the three leading roles in The Little Hut 
were played by Robert Morley (left) as Philip, Joan 
Tetzel as Susan, his wife, and David Tomlinson as Henry, 


Susan ’s lover 
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Right: When the play was produced in New York, Susan 
was played by Anne Vernon, shown here in the arms of 
her husband (Roland Culver) who is making the most 
of his “week on” with her to the obvious annoyance of 


her lover (Colin Gordon) 


NEW 


Far right: When The Little Hut took to the American 
summer circuit, the husband was played by Hiram Sher- 
man, complete with disintegrating straw hat, while Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes was the object of his part-time affection 
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Setting by Oliver Messel (New York production) 


THE COMPLETE TEXT OF 


THE LITTLE HUT 


BY ANDRE ROUSSIN 
ADAPTED BY NANCY MITFORD 





THE LITTLE HUT was first presented in America 
by John C. Wilson and H. M. Tennent, Ltd., at 
the Coronet theatre, on October 7, 1953, with the 
following cast 


HENRY 
SUSAN 
PHILIP 
A STRANGER 
THE MoNnKEY 


Colin Gordon 

Anne Vernon 
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SCENES 
The scene—A desert island 


Act ONE 
Morning 


Act Two 
Evening—two weeks later 


Act THREE 
The following morning 


ACT ONE 


A corner of a desert island. There are 
two huts, one facing the audience, and 
the other half out of sight, an old mast 
planted in the ground, and an almost 
horizontal root or coral seat. Gramo- 
phone music is heard as the curtain 
goes up. 


HENRY is sleeping under one of the 
large leaves downstage right. Off stage 
a woman’s voice can be heard calling. 
Bright morning light. 


HENRY: (From under leaf. Petals come 
flying out) She loves me! She loves me 
not! She loves me! She loves me not! 


SUSAN (Offstage) Darling, darling! 
(Enters) Oh, there you are! Didn’t you 
hear me? 


HENRY: (Emerging from leaf) I heard 
screams of darling, yes. 


suSAN: And why not answer? 


HENRY: I thought you might have been 
referring to your husband. 


SUSAN: Since it could only be you or 
Philip, and Philip isn’t here. Never 
mind 


HENRY: Anyway, darling, you must 
watch darling, you know. 


SUSAN: Watch darling, darling? Why? 


HENRY: Well, you suddenly let it out 
last night. Philip and I both answered. 
I thought he looked a bit startled. 


sUSAN: Nonsense. I call everybody dar- 
ling. I always have. Don’t be so nerv- 
ous, Henry. 


HENRY: Not nervous a bit, still we don’t 
want Philip to suspect . . 


SUSAN: I hate that horrid word suspect 
(susAN pulls cord and gramophone 
music stops)—makes me feel guilty. 


HENRY: I feel guilty all right, but if he 
ever did find out, | should feel like 
a murderer 


SUSAN: He won't find out. 


HENRY: I hope you're right. Up to now 
he has been wonderfully dense, I must 
admit. 


SUSAN: No, dear, not dense, logical 
Philip's whole character is based upon 
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logic. I am his wife, you are his best 
friend, best friends don’t make love to 
wives and that’s that. 


HENRY: Susan—please . . 


SUSAN: There can’t be much harm in us 
all being terribly fond of each other 
(Kiss) Can there? 


HENRY: The trouble with you, Susan, is 
that you’re amoral. 


SUSAN: Really! And who began it all in 
the first place? 


HENRY: I don’t remember. 


susan: Well, I do. Don’t look sad, dar- 
ling. Penny for your thoughts 


HENRY: Just thinking. 
sUSAN: Sad thoughts 
HENRY: Not specially cheerful ones. 


susAN: You've had enough of this life, 
you poor old thing 


HENRY: I should jolly well think I have. 


suSAN: You know, you ought to be 
grateful to destiny as I am. Just think 
of all those terribly charming people on 
board, all in their watery graves, poor 
them, while you and I and Philip are 
roasting in the sun, sleeping like the 
dead and eating like horses. Are you 
admitting that it’s an absolute miracle 
and proof that Fate is on our side? 


HENRY: She was certainly on our side 
during the wreck, but I can’t help feel- 
ing she’s changed sides since. 


susAN: Such a pity you've no faith. I 
often wonder what I should do without 
faith. 

HENRY: Faith! You mean you are one 
mass of blind superstition. Faith, indeed. 


SUSAN: Stupid you are. It may interest 
you to know what I saw yesterday 
evening. I saw a huge spider in the hut 
and all night I dreamt of ladders. I sup- 
pose you know what that means? 


HENRY: Somebody’s going to drop a 
brick 


SUSAN: It happens to mean that a for- 
tunate decision will be taken. 


HENRY: Oh, you! 


sUSAN: Such things are all inscribed in 
the Book of Fate for people who know 
how to read them. Not for people like 
you and Philip. Destiny could signal 
madly, you'd never notice. Take the 
shipwreck, for instance. Were you pre- 
pared for the shipwreck? 


HENRY: Of course not. 
SUSAN: No? I was. 
HENRY: Are you sure? 


SUSAN: Quite sure. Midnight struck and 
a dark woman choked. So naturally 
I felt pretty worried 


HENRY: Oh, naturally! 


SUSAN: But not for long. A few minutes 
later I was standing under a clock 
when it struck the quarter, so I knew 
I'd be all right. I think I can say I'm 
rather good at reading the Book of 
Fate. For instance, the night before I 
met you, I dreamt 


HENRY: Now, Susan, don’t tell me again 
that you dreamt of a monkey on a 
stick, dear, it’s very rude. 


SUSAN: Oh, you remembered. Yes, I can 
see his sweet little face now. 


HENRY: 
Heaven? 


Which meant ten years of 


SUSAN: The first six have been Heaven. 
Do you admit? 


HENRY: Quite true, they have. Now you 
wouldn't like to take one more look 
into your Book of Fate and see how 
much longer we've got to be here, on 
a desert island in evening dress, with 
nothing to read. 


SUSAN: I don’t see why you should mind 
being in evening dress. Now, I really 
might complain, I only hope Mr. Bal- 
main will never see his lovely dress in 
this condition. 


HENRY: Oh, Susan, you are a good girl— 
does nothing ever get you down? I do 
love you. (Takes susan’s hand and sits 
on root downstage.) 


SUSAN: I love you too, darling, but 
you're so terribly spoilt. I suppose that’s 
why I fell in love with you, such a 
change from Philip who is so perfectly 
balanced. I must have been attracted by 
all that temperament. 


HENRY: Temperament indeed! 


susAN: Yes, you’re temperamental and 
pessimistic, Philip is the soul of logic 
and optimism, and that’s why I’m so 
utterly, blissfully happy between the 
two of you. 


HENRY: Utterly, blissfully happy, are 
you? Well, it’s more than I am. Susan, 
I’m not going on like this. (Gets up.) 


susAN: Like what? 


HENRY: This situation. I can’t stand it 
another day. 


SUSAN: But, darling, you must until a 
ship comes. We can’t swim home. 


HENRY: I don’t mean I can’t stand the 
island. I mean I can’t stand the way 
we're living on the island. 


SUSAN: What way? 


HENRY: What way? I love you, Susan, 
I've been your lover for six years 
and now for twenty-three days you've 
shared the big hut with Philip while 
I've been alone in the little one. After 
six years as your lover what have I be- 
come now? An old family friend with 
a cottage in the park. I tell you, I won't 
put up with it any longer 
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SUSAN: Is that why you've been looking 
so awfully sad? 


HENRY: Yes 
enough 


I've begun to have quite 
(Moves to her.) 


SUSAN: But, darling .. . 


HENRY: Enough of being with you all 
day and saying good night nicely when 
you and Philip—(Pauses, looks at hut) 


go home together. 
SUSAN: But what’s to be done about it? 


HENRY: I can’t understand your attitude, 
Susan. Don’t you ever long to be with 
me in my hut? 


SUSAN: Yes, of course I do. I long for it 


feverishly—only I never think about it. 


HENRY: (Moves away) Yes, well there 


you are—I do think about it. 
SUSAN 
done? 


But since there’s nothing to be 


HENRY 
Philip. 
SUSAN: Tell him what? 


I'm going to do something—tell 


HENRY: Everything. That for the last six 
years we've been lovers. 


SUSAN: You're going mad! 


HENRY: Then I shall appeal to his fa- 
mous logic and optimism and suggest 
that as we have been sharing you for 
the last six years, with splendid results 
for all, nothing would be changed if we 
go on sharing you here just the same. 
Nicer in fact for Philip, as he’ll no 
longer be deceived—that is logic itself 

a husband who knows is not a de- 
ceived husband any more. 


SUSAN: I never heard of anything so 


cynical 


HENRY 


I'm sorry, but 


what's wrong? 


just explain 


SUSAN: I think it’s awful. But you can’t 
be serious, Henry? 


HENRY: Oh, yes, I am. I'm afraid it’s all 
written in your Book of Fate, and noth- 
ing’s to be done about it. Destiny didn’t 
mean me to go on like this. Didn’t you 
dream about ladders? I told you some- 
body’s going to drop a brick. Well, that 
somebody’s going to be me. 


SUSAN: Very well, I shall be furious 
HENRY: Who with? 
SUSAN: Just furious all around 


HENRY: In my view it’s the only normal 
solution for people in our circumstances. 
I would even say the only moral 
solution. 


SUSAN: Moral! 


HENRY: Yes, moral. I think it’s unworthy 
of us to go on concealing this affair 
from Philip and I think he’ll be most 
grateful to me for opening his eyes 
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HENRY: She loves me! She loves me not! She loves me! She loves me not! 


(New York production: Colin Gordon) 





I'm sure if he were in my place he 
would think exactly as I do. 


susAN: If he were in your place he 
would be my lover, not my husband, 
but as it happens that he is my hus- 
band, I don’t somehow think he’ll jump 
for joy when he hears the news. Natu- 
rally you know best 


HENRY: Philip is my greatest friend, 
I know him inside out and I’m perfectly 


sure he would wish to be told. 


susAN: Henry, you're not really going 
to tell him? 


HENRY: Yes, I am 


suSAN: And ask him to share me with 
you? 


HENRY: Yes 


SUSAN: But everybody would say it was 
total madness. 


HENRY: At home everybody would, yes, 
but desert islands and rafts and things 
have their own special rules. So, Susan, 
do you agree? 


SUSAN: I don’t know. It takes a man to 
have an idea like that. However, Philip 
is a man too, so you must simply work 
it out between you 


HENRY: Splendid. (Takes susan in his 
arms, kisses her) Where is he, anyway? 
Fishing? 


susAN: No, he’s hunting butterfles, I 
think. Darling . um 


(Indicates hammock. HENRY comes 
down and takes down the hammock. 
SUSAN collects bag and clothes brush 


and brushes dress.) 


SUSAN: He generally fishes later in the 


day. 


HENRY: (Undoing bottom of hammock) 
His talent for fishing has certainly 
proved very useful 


susAN: So has your talent for finding 
truffles, Henry. I think you are both 
wonderful. 


HENRY: (Goes to top of hammock and 
unlocks it) All the same, I find it odd 
that such a first-class fisherrnan, when 
it comes to huntin’ should only care for 
huntin’ butterflies 


SUSAN: He loves butterflies. 


HENRY: He never stops killing them 


SUSAN: (Brushes skirt) That’s true 
that’s what men are like, darling. You 
love foxes, Philip loves butterflies, Span- 





iards love bulls 
kill, kill, kill 


Yes, but butterflies 
(Below hut with 
pulls it down.) 


it’s all the same story 


HENRY 
somehow 


odd 


hammock 


SUSAN 
for it 


(HENRY goes up ladder) I'm all 
keeps his tummy down. Bend 
out in the open air. So good 
for him. That’s why I let him have this 
hole in my stole for a net 


stretch 


HENRY:. What’s the time” 


SUSAN: Stupid you are 


HENRY: Oh, I keep forgetting. Not bad, 
living without a clock. 


SUSAN: I love it. (Crosses to hut, puts 
brush) One 


reason for crossness. I’m never late 


in bag and clothes less 


(PHILIP can be heard “hullooing” off 
HENRY comes down the ladder, 
to SUSAN’S right.) 


stage 


SUSAN 


Here comes Philip—it must be 


nearly coconut time 


(They both go to tree and shake it 


until nuts have come down 


three 
HENRY catches them and gives them 


to SUSAN.) 


HENRY: Well, after coconut time, leave 
us alone for a bit. What ever you do, 


leave us alone. 


sUSAN: (Going to hut with nuts) I cer- 
tainly will. Henry, you're not 


going to ask him that? 


really 


PHILIP: 


HENRY: I am 


susan: Then perhaps I'll go and have 
a swim, come back later and pretend 


it’s the first time I’ve heard of it. 
HENRY: Why? 


SUSAN: Seems more natural somehow 


PHILIP: (Offstage) OO-OOoo! 


susAN: Come on, darling, we waited 


coconut for you 
HENRY: Susan, you do love me? 


susan: Of course I do. (She enters hut.) 
HENRY: You'll see how everything will 


be all right. Remember the ladders 


suSAN: (Her head out of the hut open- 
ing.) Mmm, a pity about the salt, 


though 


HENRY: What salt? 


SUSAN: That Philip spilt at luncheon 


HENRY: Why? 


SUSAN: If salt be spilt all the signs are 


reversed. (She pulls into hut again.) 


HENRY: (His face in his hands, stamps) 
You and your signs! (PHILIP enters. He 
is dressed in a dress shirt, coat over one 
arm, one foot bare end the other in a 
patent-leather shoe, carrying a curious 
butterfly net and a basket with butter- 
flies in it. He comes toward the hut 
door) Hello, Philip! 


.. » Good gracious, I’ve got that one already—how maddening. 
Never mind, it’ll do for a swap... 


(New York production: Colin Gordon, Roland Culver) 
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PHILIP: Hullo, old boy! Hullo, darling! 


(SUSAN enters from 


the hut, kisses 


him, takes coat, net and hat.) 


SUSAN: Hello, darling, how are you? 


PHILIP: I’m dying of heat, and I’ve 
brought back a blister 


susAN: Oh, poor you. Is that all you’ve 
brought back? 


PHILIP: Don’t laugh. It’s exceedingly 
painful. My foot’s practically off. I wish 
it was. 


susan: Oh, poor you. (She puts coat on 
cactus and net against hut) Why don’t 
you leave off shoes altogether and get 
used to bare feet? They'll soon harden, 
like at the seaside when one was little. 
(Exits into hut.) 


PHILIP: (Goes to log, puts basket down) 
I think she’s right. Nothing could hurt 
more than my present blister. I'll give 
you my left shoe, Henry 


HENRY: (Comes to PHILIP, takes shoe to 
put it on) Thank you very much, I shall 
be glad of it. I’m tired of hopping. But 
what about you? 


PHILIP: I shan’t walk so much. (Takes 
butterflies out of basket and puts them 
on log) Anyway shoes are one of the 
things that can’t be very well shared 
like toothbrushes and wives. I’m ready 
for my nut, darling 


(HENRY reacts in the middle of put- 


ting the shoes on.) 
SUSAN: (From inside the hut) Coming. 


HENRY: Good day? (Sits below mast to 
put the shoe on.) 


PHILIP: (Puts 
gets out cork 


basket under leaf and 
with butterflies on it) 
Wretched. You know that cymophanous 
skewball I was after? 


HENRY: What? 


PHILIP: Oh, never mind—your ignorance 
on the subject of butterflies never ceases 
to amaze me. The brute got away again 
(Gets cork from under leaf.) 


HENRY: Bad luck 


PHILIP: Wasn't it? It’s partly my heel. 
(Crosses to log, limping) I may do bet- 
ter when my feet have hardened. What 
are you laughing at? 


HENRY: It seems funny, somehow, an 
old share-pusher like you getting so het 
up over a butterfly 


PHILIP: (Sitting) Does it? 


SUSAN: (Entering from hut with three 
half coconuts on a leaf tray) What’s the 
joke? 


HENRY: The black-coated worker is in 


a rage. He’s muffed his butterfly 


SUSAN: (Gives HENRY drink) Isn't he a 


blessing? You couldn’t say he wouldn't 





hurt a fly though, could you? (Offers 
nut to PHILIP, who takes it.) 


PHILIP: I don’t hurt them, you know. 


susan: ‘Course not, darling, you kill 
them with kindness. 


PHILIP: All the same I wish I'd got my 
cyanide bottle with me. 


SUSAN: Hope you like it. I put in a dash 
of eucalyptus today. 


PHILIP: That’s very daring of you, dear 
HENRY: Well, here we are. (They drink.) 
suSAN: And here we stay! 


PHILIP: Wonderful drink, coconut. I 
wonder what will happen if I apply it 
to my blister? (Puts milk on heel.) 
SUSAN: What? 

PHILIP: It’s a pure product, may do 
good, can’t do harm. Here goes. 


SUSAN: Let me see. That’s the heaven of 
this place. (Goes to puiLip, kneels, rubs 
his foot) One tries everything. Sooner 
or later we shall make a startling dis- 
covery—like potatoes and coffee. After 
all, they were found quite by accident, 
[ suppose. Darling, you’re very hot. 
(Goes to cactus for coat) Put on your 
coat 

PHILIP: All the more reason for not 
putting my coat on 


SUSAN: (Puts coat round pHiLip’s shoul- 
ders) But it’s when you're very hot at 


the seaside that you catch a chill 
PHILIP: Fuss, fuss, fuss 


(HENRY signs to SUSAN to leave them 
alone.) 


SUSAN: Well, now you're both here: to- 
gether. I’m going for a swim. 


PHILIP: Darling, what do you mean, now 
we're together? 


suSAN: Well, you know I haven't got 
a bathing suit. If you’re both together, 


happily chatting, I shall feel safe 


PHILIP: (Kneels to put his coat on) 
What is this sudden access of modesty? 
Do you expect us to run after you and 
peep from behind a tree? 


susan: Good-by for the present. (Starts 
to leave.) 


pHitip: Well, hurry back. I won't go 
fishing till you get back. 


SUSAN: Very well. 
PHILIP: Don’t get drowned. 


SUSAN: Stupid you are. I was born un- 
der the sign of the Dolphin and it saved 
me once in a shipwreck. (She exits.) 


PHILIP: (Rising) I thought you were 
saved by a floating grand piano. (Moves 
to log, sits and puts butterflies onto the 
cork) She swims like a fish, I don’t 


worry about that, but I do sometimes 
wonder if we are the only people on the 
island. I must have walked five miles 
today in the forest. It’s not so small 
as we thought. There might easily be 
tribes living there 


HENRY: No, I don’t think so 
PHILIP: Why don’t you? 


HENRY: Not very likely. In twenty-three 
days we'd be bound to have seen signs 
of them. Do you realize I made the 
twenty-third notch on the mast today? 


PHILIP: Did you really? Over three 
weeks! Well, I must say it’s surprising 
how quickly one can get accustomed to 
a primitive life and even enjoy it. The 
human animal is wonderfully adaptabie 


HENRY: You think so? 


PHILIP: Of course Susan’s had a lot to 
do with it, treating the whole thing as 
an enormous joke. Good gracious, I’ve 
got that one already—how maddening. 
Never mind, it'll do for a swap. I always 
knew I was lucky with Susan, but 
never realized quite how lucky. All the 
same, it is a surprise to find oneself 
happier and more contented every day 
that goes by, isn’t it? 


HENRY: Yes, well, things aren’t quite the 
same for me, Philip 


PHILIP: Not the same? 
HENRY: I’m not in your shoes, old boy 


PHILIP: But I’ve just given you my 
shoes, old boy 


HENRY: (Goes to mast, puts nut under 
leaf) Very well then, I’m in your shoes, 
but I’m not in your situation 


PHILIP. What’s the difference? 


HENRY: You've just said yourself, Susan 
has a lot to do with it, and that’s the 
point. Susan is your wife, I live alone 


PHILIP: (Turns to HENRY, puts nut in 
front of log) Good gracious, my dear 
old boy, I’d never thought of that. (Puts 
butterfly on leaf) I shall have a word 
with Susan—you mustn't feel left out 

though I never think Susan does make 


very much difference between us. 


HENRY: (Moves to pHitip) None what- 


ever; Susan is angelic 
PHILIP: Isn't she? 


HENRY: A perfect darling. Don’t think 
I'm being reproachful, Philip. 


PHILIP: (Picks up nut, sits on iog and 
drinks) You were quite right to men- 
tion it, old boy. That’s just the sort of 
thing that makes for trouble on a desert 
island 


HENRY: No. You don’t understand. What 
I mean is this: I live alone in my hut 
You have a wife, you have her near 
you, a warm, breathing wife, in your 


hut, while I (PHILIP looks at HENRY) 
You understand, Philip? 


PHILIP: Yes, yes, of course 
HENRY: It’s like that 


PHILIP: Mm. (Pause. Suddenly he looks 
at his foot) I say! 


HENRY: What? 


pHitip: My blister’s come to a head 
Must be the coconut. Nature’s lasto- 


plast. How interesting—do look 
HENRY: Very nice 


PHILIP: Isn't it wonderful? It doesn’t 
hurt any more, and it’s come to this 
wonderful head. Do show a little 
enthusiasm 


HENRY: (Looks at blister) No, no, I’m 
simply delighted. That'll be something 
to take home 


PHILIP: Won't it? Coco-plast, the won- 
derful new remedy, discovered by a 
shipwrecked financier. (Pause) So, by 
and large, you are tired of being a 
bachelor. I knew this would happen 
Haven't I always told you that the only 
real happiness for a man is in marriage? 


HENRY: That’s not the point 


PHILIP: Yes, it is, old boy. You want 
someone warm and breathing in your 
hut. In other words, you want a wife 


HENRY: Certainly not. Never, for a single 
moment, have I wanted a wife. 


pHitip: Oh, I know a bachelor is a 
polygamist really. I've nothing against 
polygamy. Why, half the world prac- 
tices it. Great tracts of the Orient 
Sultans, Pharoahs of ancient Egypt 
I'm sure it’s quite natural 


HENRY: Yes. Natural for me. And it’s 
natural for women too. 


PHILIP: Natural for women, old boy? Oh 
no, certainly not. 


HENRY: (To PHILIP, bending over) In the 
Toureg tribe each woman has many 
husbands. They are called the People 
of the Veil. 


PHILIP: They may be. All I say is, it’s 
not natural for women 


HENRY: Why not? 


PHILIP: Women are never in love with 
several different men at the same time. 


HENRY: Neither are Sultans (crouches 
down) in love with several different 
vromen. They have one favorite and the 
others hang about, in case 


PHILIP: My dear old boy, a respectable 
woman doesn’t keep a crowd of men in 


her drawing room hanging about, in 
case. 


HENRY: Respectable women often have 
lovers, old boy! 


PHILIP: Do you mean married women? 





HENRY: Respectable married women. We 
know several who have lovers 


PHILIP: Do we? Who do we know? 
HENRY: Well, what about Dottie? 
PHILIP: Has she got a lover? 


HENRY: Yes, she went to Paris with him 
at Easter. 


pHitip: She told me she was going in a 
party of eight 


HENRY: Yes, well the other six dropped 
out. The point is, women are polyg- 
amous, aren't they? 


PHILIP: I can’t get over Dottie. For a 
while, perhaps they are 


HENRY: For a while? 
PHILIP: Until they've got their divorce. 


HENRY 
divorce 


(Rises) I wasn't talking about 


PHILIP: My dear old boy, (HENRY turns 
to him) a respectable married woman 
with a lover is a contradiction in terms 
Look at it logically. If she’s married and 
respectable she has no lover. If she’s 
married and has a lover she’s not re- 
spectable. A little adventure—well, I 
suppose it might happen to anybody, 
but I don’t call that having a lover. 
Take it that she tells her husband and 
gets a divorce, then she is respectable, 
but she’s no longer married. Finally she 
marries the lover and she’s once more 
a respectable married woman but she 
has no lover. I think that’s pretty 
irrefutable. 


HENRY: (Sits on log next to PHILIP) 
One more hypothesis. Suppose she tells 
her husband about the lover and her 
husband doesn’t divorce her. He likes 
being married to her. She is always 
very sweet to him, and he decides to 
keep her in spite of the lover. Is she not 
a respectable married woman—with a 
lover? 


(Pause.) 


puitip: She’s a very lucky woman—yes, 
I suppose she is 


HENRY: There it is. She has two men in 
her life. 


PHILIP: Mmm 


HENRY: Come now, my dear old boy, we 
both know cases like that, don’t we? 


PHILIP: I suppose we do 


HENRY: Now will you agree that polyg- 
amy is no more unnatural for women 
than for men? 


puitip: Oh, you'd argue the hind legs 
off a donkey. But why are we talking 
about polygamy like this? 


HENRY: Apropos of my being a bachelor 


puitip: Oh, yes, of course. Alone in your 
hut. And now you see how right I was 
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about marriage. (Pats HENRY’s shoulder) 
Poor old Henry—I'm very sorry for you, 
I feel for you, really I do, and if I could 
help in any way I'd be only too glad. 
But the fact is there’s nothing to be 
done, there are no women here, not in 
this part of the island. Of course if you 
explored a bit you might find the other 
end full of People of the Veil who might 
be of use to you. (He stands up) Good 
hunting. (Puts nut in front of log.) 


HENRY: (Rises) Very well, then, since 
you're so dense I must take the bull by 
the horns. Philip, sit down. 


PHILIP: (Now turns and looks at HENRY) 
But I've just stood up. 


HENRY: Yes. I’m asking you to sit down 
again for a minute. 


PHILIP: Oh, very well, if you make a 


point of it. (Sits on log facing HENRY.) 


HENRY: Philip. We’re each other's best 
friends, aren't we? 


PHILIP: Yes 


HENRY: And you know how philosoph- 
ical you are—always seeing things prac- 
tically, in the light of reason? 


PHiLiP: I hope so. 


HENRY: Yes, you pride yourself on it, 
and rightly too. Rightly too—(Pause) 
rightly too. (Pause) Now, practically 
and reasonably speaking—(Pause) 
there’s only one way out of—there’s 
only— (pats PHILIP’s shoulder and moves 
away, saying) There’s only one way out 
of our dilemma! (Turns and comes 
closer to PHILIP) We must share Susan. 


(PHILIP does not answer.) 
HENRY: Well? 
PHILIP: Well what? 
HENRY: Did you hear me? 
PHILIP: I don’t think I heard quite right. 
HENKY: We must share Susan. 


PHiLip: Henry, don’t talk such rubbish 
I might get cross. 


HENRY: It’s the only way I can see out 
of the dilemma. (Backs away.) 


PHILIP: I wish you wouldn't go on talk- 
ing about our dilemma. It’s your dilem- 
ma, and nobody’s fault but your own, 
your own silly fault for not taking my 
advice and finding yourself a nice . . 


HENRY: (Comes forward a pace) Steady, 
Philip. You've just admitted yourself 
that polygamy is quite natural, for men 
and for women. 


PHitip: Is this a dream, or did I really 
hear your voice asking me to give 
you ? 


HENRY: Susan. Yes 


PHILIP: Is this why you asked me to sit 
down? I wonder you didn’t ask me to 


lie down. Do you seriously expect me to 
give you my wife? 


HENRY: Not to give. My idea is that we 
might consider her as our wife. 


PHILIP: (Rises and faces HENRY in front 
of log) You've said it again! You keep 
on saying and repeating it! I couldn't 
have believed it of you, Henry, but I 
am beginning to see how little I know 
you. You’re a cad, my dear Henry, I’m 
afraid. Let that pass. There is just one 
other thing, however—take it that I am 
prepared to listen to your curious sug- 
gestion, there is somebody else to be 
considered, you know. Susan—is she to 
be offered up as a human sacrifice? 
Since we are being so logical, one 
would have thought that logically the 
first person to ask would be Susan. 
(HENRY starts, as if to speak) We can 
soon remedy that. Susan! Susan! 


HENRY: I have asked Susan, and she’s 
all for it 


PHILIP: What! 


HENRY: I should have told you so at 
the beginning, but I got involved 


PHILIP: You say Susan agrees? 


HENRY: Yes, Philip, there’s something 
else I must tell you. For the last six 
years I have been Susan’s lover 


PHILIP: Her lover? 
HENRY: Yes, Philip 
PHILIP: Any family? 


HENRY: No, no, that’s all. You know the 
whole truth now 


PHILIP: Truth 


HENRY: Yes, Philip 


PHILIP: You've been my wife’s lover for 
six years? 


HENRY: Yes 
(Pause.) 


PHILIP: (Laughs) Well, really, you must 
tell that to somebody else. It’s really 
rather funny. (Bursts out laughing.) 


HENRY: I don’t know what you're laugh- 
ing at, it’s an absolute fact 


PHILIP: My dear old boy, I’m not quite 
half-witted, you know. Susan and I are 
famous for being a happily married 
couple. We are never apart, the two of 
us—well, the three of us really, we 
generally do things all three together 
There may have been a little gossip but 
that’s unimportant. I know what Susan 
has been to me, so don’t come telling 
me that my wife’s been your mistress 
because I don't believe it, and, what's 
more, I don't like it. I know you only 
meant it as a joke, and usually I love 
your jokes but frankly I found this 
one a little on the silly side. And now 
if you'll excuse me, I'll go and meet 
Susan. 
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HENRY: And if I say it again? 
PHILIP: Henry, I don’t like it. 


HENRY: (Taking a step nearer to PHILIP) 
And if Susan agrees? 


PHILIP: Is this a conspiracy? 


HENRY: And if I give you my word: of 
honor? 


PHILIP: Your word of honor? 


HENRY: (Holds out his hand) I give it. 


(They shake hands.) 


PHILIP: Susan’s lover .. . Henry? 


HENRY: (Pulls hand away) Well, there’s 
nobody else that it could be, is there? 
Why d’you think I came on this cruise? 


PHILIP: Because you said you wanted 
a holiday 


HENRY: No, no, no, because you'd set 
your heart on it, and I didn’t want to 
be separated from Susan for weeks and 


weeks 


PHILIP: Susan’s lover . Henry! 


HENRY: And the only man in the world 
I would cut myself in pieces for is you, 
Philip. You know that 


PHILIP: (Persuaded of the truth at last) 
Well, I'm 


HENRY: And you never suspected, did 
you? We'd have done anything to stop 
you finding out, our one idea was that 
you should be happy. Because we love 
you, old man! (PHILIP sits down on 
pumpkin) If I’ve given you a bit of 
a shock blurting out the truth rather 
suddenly, you must remember it’s bet- 
ter to learn these things suddenly, it 
hurts much less than finding out by 
degrees. Now, as soon as you feel able 
to give your mind to it, your logical 
mind, Philip, you will be forced to ad- 
mit that the situation is unchanged. 
You've been perfectly happy for the 
last six years, and we only want you to 
go on being happy for ever. I haven't 
upset you, have I, old man? Are you 
minding very much, Philip? Are you 
minding very much, old boy? (Bends 
over him.) 


PHILIP: I haven't’ the slightest idea. I 
wonder I can speak to you at all, but 


you see I can, and in my ordinary voice 
It’s very odd 


HENRY: There! (Pats pxivip’s back.) 


PHILIP: I feel as if I'd had chloroform, 
or been under heavy water 


(HENRY helps PHILIP to his feet.) 


HENRY: Yes, well you've had a bit of a 
shock, you know. I think you'd better 
walk gently up and down. (Puts PHILIP’s 
arm through his) Walk up and down 
and think of nothing but walking up 


and down. (Faces pxuitie) Now just 
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SUSAN: Never, Henry, have we ever availed ourselves of—I mean profited 
by the hours when Philip was away fishing. 
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relax. Breathe deeply in through the 
nose, out through the mouth. Splendid 
(Keeps on the move. HENRY breathes 
three PHILIP starts on the third 
out—in—out. That’s it. Keep 
breathing, old boy. How’s the heel? 
(Pause. Looks at PHILIP.) 


times, 
time) In 


PHILIP: Oh, my heel. Better, if anything 


HENRY: Go on breathing. Don’t swallow 
your tongue, will you? 


PHILIP: My tongue’s all right 


HENRY: (Guiding PHILIP to the log) Can 
I get you a drink? Would you like to 
have your shoes back? 


PHILIP: No, thank you. I’m all right now 
(Sits down on log.) 


HENRY: (Facing PHILIP, bending down 
a little) Yes, you're a better color. All 


the same, you must take it easy 


SUSAN: (Off-stage) Hill-oo! 


PHILIP: That’s Susan 
knew about 


had? 


Did you say she 
this conversation we've 
HENRY 
thing 


Yes, we discussed the whole 


PHiLip: And she liked the idea? 


HENRY: She rather wondered how you’ 
take it. I think she 
might not understand 


was afraid you 


PHILIP: I may not be very quick 
but I understand all right 


witte 
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SUSAN: (SUSAN enters with two flowers) 
You must be not to go in. The 
water’s so wonderful. I 
(Crosses to hut and 
puts flower above doorway) Anything 
the matter? You both look so sad. How’s 
the blister? 


mad 
never been 


swam and swam 


HENRY: Philip knows everything 


SUSAN: Indeed he does, he’s a walking 
encyclopedia, the angel 


onto hut.) 


(Puts a flower 


HENRY: Everything about us, I mean 


SUSAN: (Turns to HENRY) Such as what? 


HENRY: He also knows that you know 


that I was going to tell him everything. 


SUSAN: All right, I'd better stop looking 
detached then. Well, darling? 
to look at puiip, then kneels.) 


(Stoops 


PHILIP: Well? 


SUSAN: Bit surprised? 


PHILIP: A bit. 


SUSAN: Don’t let it upset you, darling 


PHILIP: No, naturally not 


suSAN: You must admit we've been 
rather wonderful all these years, the 
way we never let you have an inkling 


PHILIP: Wonderful 


SUSAN: Even now I didn’t want to tell 
you, but Henry explained that some- 


body as philosophical as you are would 
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see at once that there’s no difference 
between the way we've been living all 
this time and the way we propose to 
live from now on 


PHILIP: Susan, you've been deceiving 


me for six whole years 


SUSAN: In a way 


PHILIP: I couldn’t have believed it of 
you, I couldn't 


SUSAN: Please don't be sad; now look 
on the bright side. Think of all the 
times I’ve deceived Henry with you, for 
example. (Rises. sUSAN and HENRY look 
at each other.) 


PHILIP: Indeed? 


SUSAN: Over and over again; I feel 
ashamed whenever I think of it 


PHILIP: Don't torture yourself, I beg 


SUSAN: The times I’ve put him off for 
dinner with a plain lie, saying one or 
other of us had a headache simply be- 
cause I wanted to spend the evening 
alone with you. Remember, I did it just 
before we came away, and by nine we 
were happily in bed with a book 


pHitip: I've noticed that as a rule when- 
ever you're in bed by nine, it’s because 
you want to finish a book 


SUSAN: (Sits on log next to PHILIP) Yes, 
dear, to finish a book, blissfully lying 
by your side, darling. Such nice eve- 
nings we used to have, with me scream- 
ing at the jokes every now and then 
Do you remember how I used to put 
my head on your shoulder (Puts her 
head on his shoulder) so that we could 
both read together, and gradually the 
noise of the traffic would die away, and 
later on perhaps we'd hear that owl in 
the park? Happy life we've had, really 
Of course, dear, you couldn’t know 
what I did, that poor Henry was pacing 
up and down somewhere, eating out his 
heart with jealousy, or trying to forget, 
all alone at the cinema. He had nobody 
at home reading a book in his bed. And 
that’s something I've never done with 
Henry—lI’ve never looked at a book 
when I've been in bed with Henry 
(pHitie looks at HENRY) Do you know, 
we've never been alone together very 
much, just sometimes in the afternoons 
when you were at the office. (PHILIP 
looks at susAN) And then you always 
got back sharp at six, and you never 
went there at all on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Henry and I might have loved 
to go off at week-ends together some- 
times, but no! (Strokes his face, he 
looks ahead) The week-ends were con- 
secrated to you. We've never been for 
a journey together. Yes, once, that time 
you were in Liverpool, on business 
(PHILIP looks at SUSAN again) And how 
it poured, and I was in agonies lest you 
should find out, and it wasn’t cosy a bit 
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SUSAN: It was awful—that awful Philip cz to be a dodgems. 
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So you see, poor darling Henry (Rises) 
has never had a few cosy days with me 
in his life. You've always been there 
to stop it 


PHILIP: I plainly see I've been nothing 
but a kill-joy 


SUSAN: (Crosses to mast) Stupid you 
are, Philip. You're simply trying to hurt 
our feelings. (Below foot of mast, looks 
at HENRY) There were times when we 
used to say wouldn't it be lovely if we 
could do this or that, if only Philip 
weren't there we could, but of course 
he is there, the darling, so we can’t 
You see? We never felt you were in the 
way the very least little bit; we just 
took you for granted. I do wish you 
would cheer up. You seem to forget 
that I am your wife, and Henry—Henry 
(Holds out her hand to HENRY, who 
takes it, coming to her side) is your 
best friend 


PHILIP: Oh, no, I don’t 


SUSAN: Then why are you so gloomy? 
(HENRY drops susAN’s hand. suSAN looks 
at him) I do think men are peculiar. 
I challenge you to quote one single in- 
stance in the whole of our married life 
when I haven't been a perfect wife 
to you 


PHILIP: But my dear child, you've just 
said yourself that you've been unfaith- 


ful to me for years 


sUSAN: But I've been unfaithful to 
Henry, with you for years, so that must 
cancel out. (She stoops by the side of 
him.) 


lue. 


PHILIP: (Giving it up as a bad job) Oh, 


well, it’s all in the past now 


SUSAN: Exactly! (Puts her arm round 
him, kneeling) All over 


PHILIP: Is it? 


SUSAN: I mean keeping it a secret from 
you is all over, and you'll never be able 
to Say, in future, that we’re deceiving 
you, will he, Henry? You can’t deceive 


people when they know 
HENRY: Do stop baiting poor Philip 


SUSAN: I’m not baiting him, am J, Philip? 
I'm clarifying the situation 


HENRY: Yes, well, it’s perfectly clear 
already. I think Philip would like to be 
left alone for a bit. Wouldn’t you? 


SUSAN: Would you? 
PHILIP: No, thank you 


SUSAN 
darling? 


(To HENRY) There, you see, my 


PHILIP: See what? 


I was talking to Henry 


SUSAN: 


PHILIP: Oh, he’s darling now, is he? 


SUSAN: It’s more natural, as you know 
everything. But not if you don’t like it 
thovgh, Philip 


PHILIP: No, no—I must simply get used 
to it—like walking barefoot and (Looks 
at HENRY, HENRY steps back one pace) 
everything else 


SUSAN: (Rises) I generally call you 
darling, and Henry my darling—it’s just 
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a habit—and here it might be more 
convenient. 


PHILIP: All right. How’s it going to be 
arranged? 
susAN: What do you mean? 


PHILIP: I know the worst—I’ve swal- 
lowed the pill. What are the plans? 


HENRY: The plans? 

PHILIP: The modus vivendi, if you like. 
HENRY: Just—go on as we were. 

PHILIP: I don’t go to the office here. 


SUSAN: Darling, what’s all this about? 
Nothing’s changed in any way, we keep 
on telling you so. 


PHILIP: I don’t want to dot the i’s and 
cross the t’s but well—of course there’s 
the fishing. 


suSAN: Never, Henry, have we ever 
availed ourselves of—I mean profited 
by the hours when Philip was away 
fishing. 


HENRY: No, certainly not, nor when he 
was butterflying. I do hope you believe 
that, old man. (Leans towards PHILIP.) 


PHILIP: I really don’t see much differ- 
ence between fishing and the office. 


SUSAN: But you go fishing for our daily 
bread—were it not for that we should 
starve. 


PHILIP: As with the office. 


susSAN: Oh no, I couldn’t bear to think 
you thought that. 


PHILIP: Very well, very well, then I take 
it that now I am no longer being de- 
ceived, so during the fishing hours 


suSAN: Oh, horrid! 


HENRY: Really, Philip—This is most em- 
barrassing for us. 


PHILIP: (Rises, crosses downstage) I beg 
your pardon—I apologise for being so 
tactless. I won’t mention it again. 


SUSAN: That’s a darling. Oh, look, look, 
see it. (Points to sky) Quick—your 
hands 


HENRY: See what? 


(HENRY moves to left of suUSAN, and 
PHILIP to her right, each gives her 
his hand.) 


SUSAN: Quick, your hands. 
HENRY: Why? 


susAN: Now, make a wish. Don’t talk, 
close your eyes. Make a wish. . 
(Pause) Made it? 


HENRY: Yes, made it. 
susan: What a phenomenon! 
PHILIP: What is it? 


SUSAN: Didn’t you see it? The white 
monkey on a tree? An enormous daz- 
zling white monkey. I saw it even with 


my eyes shut, all the time we were 
wishing. Then, as soon as we'd wished, 
it turned fiery red and disappeared, so 
we must all have wished the same thing, 
which will immediately be granted. 


PHILIP: Well, I’m not very psychic, and 
I didn’t see the monkey, either dazzling 
white or fiery red, but I don’t mind 
betting we all wished the same wish. 


susan: I know we did. (Moves to 
PHILIP) How did you word yours, 
darling? 


PHILIP: I just wished for a ship to come 
and take us off this island. 


susAN: Oh. And Henry? 


HENRY: (Turns to SUSAN) I'm afraid I 
said this bloody island. 


SUSAN: Oh 

HENRY: And you? 

PHILIP: And you? 

SUSAN: (Sits on log) Oh, never mind 
PHILIP: What is it? 

HENRY: Come on! Come on! 

SUSAN: It really doesn’t matter. . 
PHILIP: You're not crying, are you? 
HENRY: What is it, darling? 

SUSAN: I—naturally—wished. 
PHILIP: Yes? 


SUSAN: My—very natural—wish was 
that you two would be better friends 
than ever. And in my view it was a 
much nicer wish than either of yours 


PHILIP: (Kneels right of susan) Much 
nicer—it didn’t occur to us, that’s all 


HENRY: Awfully nice 


SUSAN: But of course, you, being men, 
can only think about this ship. More 
important to you, it seems, than our 
happiness. 


PHILIP: Now, darling, that’s not fair 


HENRY: The point is we worry about 
you on this island. I mean, supposing 
you should get ill, or something. 


PHILIP: So we both thought, first, of a 
ship 


PHILIP and HENRY: Because we love you 


(They look at each other, startled, 
and susan looks lovingly at them.) 


SUSAN: Oh, you darlings. I shall hug 
you both. 


(She hugs HENRY Ond PHILIP together. 
PHILIP puts arm round her and HENRY 
puts hand on puiL’s—both drop arms 
Glare at each other.) 


PHILIP: (Rises) Very well then. All 
right. 


susaN: All right what? 


PHILIP: You can carry on 


suSAN: Darling, we weren't going to 
mention that again! 


PHILIP: I’m just giving my formal 
consent. 


susaAN: Good. But don’t let’s talk 
about it. 


PHILIP: No, well, now you can begin 
SUSAN: Begin what? 


PHILIP: Carrying on. (Picks up pole 
from tree) I’m going fishing. 


HENRY: (Rises) Oh no, Philip, no. 


PHILIP: I must, or there won't be any 
dinner. 


HENRY: (Crossing to PHILIP) But there’s 
no need to stress the fact—no need at 
all to say going fishing with such a 
wealth of meaning in your voice. 


PHILIP: When I go off after nut-time, 
with my tackle, it’s perfectly obvious 
where I’m going—it would be very af- 
fected to pretend I wasn’t. 


suSAN: Announcing it like that dear, 
do admit. 


HENRY: Yes, it’s really most embarrass- 
ing for us, Philip. 


PHILIP: So it embarrasses you if I fish, 
now. Really, Henry, you seem deter- 
mined to be embarrassed. 


SUSAN: Just walk away naturally, dear 


PHILIP: | was walking away naturally 
I always say when I’m going fishing, 
you always say when you're going for 
a swim. Nothing could be more natural 


HENRY: Let’s drop the subject, shall we? 


PHILIP: By all means. You began it 
( Sits.) 


(HENRY sits on log. PHILIP starts to 
tiptoe off.) 


SUSAN and HENRY: Philip! 
PHILIP: (Turt’) Now what? 


suSAN: You can’t go creeping off like 
that, it’s most indelicate 


PHILIP: May I remind you that I happen 
to be barefoot. And every step is an 
agony, and 7 should also like to point 
out that I was going off naturally and 
in silence 


HENRY: (Rises) Well, don’t go at all 
I think it’s very much better if you 
stay, now. 


PHILIP: Really, do you? And what about 
the dinner? 


HENRY: (Moves to PHILIP and snatches 
the rod) Damn the dinner! 


SUSAN: (She parts them) P’raps you'd 
better stay, darling. (Sits on log) I 
think Henry’s right. 


PHILIP: Would you care to explain your 
attitude? 





HENRY: There’s nothing to explain 
You've made us feel thoroughly un- 


comfortable, that’s all 
(PHILIP sits on pumpkin.) 


SUSAN: And as you don’t seem able to 
go fishing in a normally relaxed man- 
ner, you'd better stay here for the 


present. 


PHILIP: Certainly! Perhaps you'd like to 
go and get our dinner today, Henry 


SUSAN: Henry can’t fish! Besides, you 
love your fishing 


PHILIP: Pity we haven't got a pack of 
cards. A game of Canasta might clear 
the air 


SUSAN: Why don’t you both go down 
to the beach? 


PHILIP: The Walrus and the Carpenter? 
So like Henry to get us into a muddle 
and then expect me to get us out. 
HENRY: That's right, 
everything. 


blame me for 


SUSAN: He's not blaming you. He’s 
thinking out loud like when he re- 
organizes the office 


Puitip: At the office it’s a question of 
who works with whom Here .. 


SUSAN: I know, let me sleep in the little 
hut, and you two can share the big one 


HENRY: Don't be childish, Susan. 


PHILIP: Obviously what is needed here 
is some form of roster. I remember we 
had a very good one during the war, 
when we were fire-watching. 


SUSAN: Darling, wouldn’t you rather I 
went for a walk? 


PHILIP: Darling, we'll never get any- 
where if you keep interrupting. Now 
Henry, I think I have the solution to 
our dilemma. What I suggest is, that 
for two weeks in each month, Susan 
should be a respectable married woman 


HENRY: Steady on, old boy 
Crosses to PHILIP.) 


(Rises 


PHILIP: Wait a minute, Henry. For the 
other two weeks she remains respect- 
able but she is no longer married 


HENRY: And she has a lover 
PHILIP: That’s up to her 


HENRY: Well, that seems eminently fair 
to me. Tell me, how did you envisage 
the changeover? Every other week, or 
every other fortnight? 


PHILIP: Oh, you mean should the weeks 
be alternate or consecutive? 


HENRY: Yes, I think so 


pHiLie: Well, I think that is something 
we should leave to Susan. It will give 
her an interest. Come, darling. Don't 
keep us in suspense 
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HENRY 
Philip 
PHILIP 
darling 


I think we’ve embarrassed her, 
Have we embarrassed you, 


HENRY: Had you any sort of preference 
Alternate or consecutive? 


sUSAN: I feel such a fool. What’s the 
difference? 


PHILIP 
other week 


Aiternate would mean every 


HENRY: And consecutive every other 
fortnight 

suSAN: Oh well, I think alternate would 
be fairer. After all, we don’t know how 
long we're going to be here, do we? 


HENRY 
point. 


Bravo, Susan, that’s quite a 


SUSAN: (Rises, and crosses to PHILIP, 
puts her arms round his neck) You are 
wonderful, Philip. I’m not surprised 
you get on so well in business. You 
make it all seem so easy. (Crosses to 
HENRY, and throws her arms round his 
neck) Henry, Henry, a whole week! 


HENRY 
Susan, please! 


(Puts SUSAN’S arms down) 


SUSAN: I’m sorry. (Crosses to PHILIP) 
Sorry, darling. (Turns to HENRY) Still 
you might look a bit more enthusiastic 
about Philip’s wonderful plan 


HENRY: It’s an excellent plan and I’m all 
for it, but we don’t want to be too 
un-English about it, you know 


PHILIP: Then I take it we're all agreed? 


SUSAN: Oh, I am excited for our lovely 
new life 


PHILIP: I’m sure we all must be. And 
now would it be quite in order if I were 
to go fishing? 


HENRY: Yes, of course. (HENRY gives rod 
to PHILIP.) 


PHILIP: Thank you, Henry. Oh, we may 
as well start at once. Perhaps you'd 
better move your things into the big 
hut 


HENRY: My things? 

PHILIP: I was speaking metaphorically 
HENRY: Oh no, after you, old man 
PHILIP: No, Henry, it’s your turn now 


SUSAN: (Moves to HENRY, puts her hand 
to his face) Henry, cheer up. It’s not 
very complimentary to me, all this 
gloom 


HENRY: (Breaks away) Perhaps I have 
a more sensitive nature than you have. 
I was thinking of Philip. 


SUSAN: But nothing’s changed in any 
way; you said so yourself. Give me a 
nice kiss and let’s be happy about it. 


HENRY: (Looks at susAN) Didn’t you 
think he spoke quite sarcastically once 
or twice? 


SUSAN: I’m sure he didn’t mean to—it’s 
the blister. He said some terribly nice 
things about me anyway. (Looking at 
HENRY’S feet) And he’s given you his 
shoes, too! 


HENRY: Mmm. 


SUSAN: (Puts her left hand to HENRY’s 
face) And so tonight 


HENRY: (Edging off) Yes, well, I think 
I'll go and help Philip down on the 
beach. (Evxit.) 


suSAN: (Looks after him lovingly as he 
he goes) Good idea, my darling. (Starts 
gramophone—samba) My two darlings! 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


The same 


A record is heard: “Jungle Birds.” 
HENRY sits on the mound juggling with 
three round fruits. pHiip is left of 
mast with his shaving kit. He winds his 
razor, shaves some of the soap froth off 
his face. Turns off the razor and speaks 
to HENRY. 


PHILIP: Where's the wife? 


(With a furious look HENRY rises and 
puts the juggling balls on ground 
SUSAN enters carrying a basket on her 
head which contains puivip’s clean 
shirt and two clothes pegs. HENRY sees 
her and quickly exits. PHILIP starts 
shaving again. SUSAN crosses to him.) 


suSAN: Henry, look—look, isn’t that 
good? What have you been doing to 
poor Henry? He’s gone off in the ‘most 
terrible temper 


PHILIP: Kiss me 


SUSAN: (Goes to mast, hangs shirt up 
on clothesline, and pegs the shirt on) 
With that oyster stuff all over your 
face? I should rather think I won't. 
Fancy squashing a live oyster on your 
face. Ugh! How can you! 


PHILIP: (Wiping his face and hands) 
Well, you squash them into your mouth 
with every appearance of relish. It’s my 
new invention, “oysta-shave,” to be 
produced by the same company as 
“coco-plast.” 


SUSAN: (Puts basket under large leaf) 
Oh, darling, you and your inventions 
What did you say to Henry? 


PHILIP: I simply asked where you were 
(Faces susA.) 


SUSAN: (Rises) Naughty, you are. I 
really must beg of you to stop teasing 
him, it’s so unkind 


pHitip: You are so pretty when you 
laugh. (Moves tosusan) Don’t go away 
Give us a kiss 





SUSAN: Us? 


PHILIP: I don’t mean us, me and Henry, 
I mean us, us 


(They kiss.) 


SUSAN: I must get on with the hut work. 
(Ties skirt up) Today’s the day for 
changing poor Henry's palm leaves and 
I must see that they are properly aired 
We don’t want him creaking with rheu- 
matism as well as everything else. 
(Goes into hut for turban.) 


PHILIP: (Goes to mast, picks up talc) 
Do it later 


suSAN: Why? 


PHILIP: I like having you around. There, 
all the oyster is off (Powders face), 
now I pat it with “coco-talc.” After 
shaving try our “coco-talc.” 


SUSAN: (Outside hut with turban) No, 


thank you, dear 


(PHILIP holds out his 


kissed.) 


face to be 


SUSAN: (Goes to mast, puts turban on, 
mirror on You know, 
whenever I see coconuts at fairs in the 


future they'll have a very special mes- 


looks in mast) 


sage for me. I never specially want to 


be home again, but there are certain 


things I rather miss 


PHILIP: Poor darling, what? 


SUSAN: Fogs, for instance. 


PHILIP: I can’t say I miss fogs 


SUSAN: Policemen is another, and now, 
I am reminded by all these coconuts 
(Picks up nuts) Carnival! (Throws 
coconuts off stage) Don’t you remem- 
ber throwing the coconuts and the 
dodgems and 


PHILIP: Dodgems? (Puts left arm round 
SUSAN'S her) ll 
you—why didn’t you say so 
(Bumps round with her, picks 
her up and swings her round.) 


Philip 


waist, bounces with 
dodgem 


before 


SUSAN: Stop 


stop! 


you're killing me, 
stop 


PHILIP: Oh, I know half the fun is say- 
ing stop and it doesn’t stop 


sUSAN: Darling—darling 


(Both fall on floor, susan half across 
PHILIP. Enter HENRY, HENRY 
has_ tropical round 


panting. 
creeper coiled 


him.) 


HENRY: What on earth’s the matter? I 
could hear your screams all the way 
from the top of the date palms. I’ve 
so frightened. Thought 
awful was happening. It’s 
too bad of you, Philip; I wish you 
wouldn’t do that 


never been 


something 


SUSAN 


It was awful—that awful Philip 
pretending to be a dodgems. I'm all 
black and blue 


HENRY: .. . In future we must live like brothers and sisters 


(London production 
PHILIP: Henry, I must know what you 
are going as! 
SUSAN Well, go back to 


your dates, my darling, we won't dis- 


(Sitting up) 


turb you again, I promise 


HENRY: I'm not sure I shall ever be able 


to climb a palm again 


SUSAN: Why on earth not? 


HENRY: I fell the last fifty feet. I think 


I've broken my back. I heard it crack 


suSAN: Nonsense, my darling, if you've 


broken your back you'd look all crooked 


PHILIP: (Rises and moves to HENRY) He 
does look a bit crooked to me. The best 
thing you can do is to have a nice 
paddle and cool yourself off 


HENRY: No. I'm going straight back up 
that palm lose my 
( Exits.) 


before I nerve 


SUSAN: He’s in a sulk. Well, I’m off 


PHILIP: (To suSAN) Don't go 
SUSAN: Now what? 


PHILIP: I like looking at you 


it’s the only way. 


David Tomlinson, Joan Tetzel) 


SUSAN: (Crosses to mast and puts leaves 
down under large leaf) Isn’t your shirt 


dry yet? 
PHILIP: Why? 


SUSAN: You're much prettier with your 


shirt on, you know. Like this anyone 


would think you were 
baker 


an unemployed 


PHILIP: I'll put my coat on 


SUSAN: But you'll die of heat 


all right really 


You were 
(Tidies shirt on line.) 


PHILIP: (Takes tray from mast and puts 
it in hut) I don’t care to look like an 


unemployed baker 


SUSAN: (Pulls gramophone cord. Waltz 
music starts) What pinnacle of manly 


beauty do you aim at? 


PHILIP: (Comes out of hut to center of 


stage) I wish to leak like your husband 


SUSAN: (Crosses to PHILIP) Aren’t you 
a darling! (He puts his arms round her 
and they waltz) Only no more dodgems, 


I beg 


PHILIP: You know you loved it 
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SUSAN: I might love it later in the day 


when I'm not quite so busy 


PHILIP: I’ve quite finished shaving, so 


may I kiss you? 


sUSAN: You want to kiss me because 


you've finished shaving? 


PHILIP: It’s as good a reason as any 


other 


SUSAN: You say that all the time 


PHILIP: I want to kiss you all the time 


All day long, ever since my week began 


SUSAN: So I’ve noticed 


(They kiss. susan moves to left 
mound and gets leaves.) 


PHILIP: We are happy, aren’t we? 


SUSAN: Madly 


PHILIP: How d’you account for it? 


SUSAN: Well, we are a happily married 
(She puts palm leaves on floor, 
sits on one and starts to sew patch on 
the other) I suppose it’s the happiest 
thing there is. 


couple 


PHILIP: (Sits right of suSAN) Poor you, 


all that hut work. I sometimes wonder 
if it’s not too much for you. Next time 
it’s my week on, how about a little 
holiday? 


SUSAN: Holiday? 


PHILIP: I’ve found such a pretty bay 
where we can swim and lie in the sun 
all day. We'll out of 


have to camp 


course 


SUSAN: I'd love it 


PHILIP: Would you really? 


SUSAN: Love it 


But of course we can’t 


PHILIP: Why not? 


SUSAN: Because of Henry. (Sews leaf) 
It’s very naughty and disloyal to leave 
poor Henry alone, when you can see 


how sad he’s feeling 


PHILIP: I don't know why. Everything 
on this island is arranged to suit him 


Let’s make him an apple-pie bed! 


SUSAN: It’s his week off he’s hating so 


much 


PHILIP: He was exactly the same during 
his week on 


SUSAN: I think he felt guilty all the time 


then. Henry broods over things, you 


know. He has complexes. Anyway I 


understand him 


PHILIP: I don't, but I love him when 
he’s in a rage, he’s so funny. So are 


you, when you're in a rage 


SUSAN: Except I never am 


pHitip: (Rises) Oh no, never 


SUSAN: It’s my great charm, nothing 


ever makes me angry 


pPHILiP: Nothing? I say 
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PHILIP: ... As I was saying, how right you were to insist—how sensible 
really, we've both been over all this. Think what a fuss some men would have 
made in my place, and how wrong they would have been 


(London production: 


suSAN: What? 


PHILIP: Give me your hands 


(Rises and him both 


Why? 


SUSAN gives 


hands) 
PHILIP: Shut your eyes 
SUSAN: Open my mouth? 
Make a wish 
Right 

Made it? 


Mm 


PHILIP: No 
SUSAN 
PHILIP 
SUSAN 
PHILIP What a 


(Ecstatically) phe- 


nomenon 
susAN: (Suspiciously) What is all this? 
You didn’t see it? 


See what? 


PHILIP 
SUSAN 


PHILIP: An dazzling white 
monkey on a stick in the sky. 


enormous 


susan: Oh, you brute. (She hits him, 


and he runs upstage round the bluebell 


Robert Morley, David Tomlinson) 


tree, and under the leaf at the right 
SUSAN follows him, speaking as they go) 
might have 


you couldn’t see a phenomenon 


Phenomenon  indeed—I 
known 


from your own nose 


PHILIP: Help—help—Henry—Henry 
Ow, that really hurt! You’re biting my 


ear—Henry! Henry! 
(HENRY enters.) 


PHILIP 
the summer house! 


It’s all right, Henry, we're in 


(HENRY looks furious and 
way he entered. suSAN comes from 
under leaf and runs into hut, then 
looks out of window.) 


exits the 


PHILIP: Didn't you see it turn fiery red 
and disappear? I mean the monkey, not 
Henry. Now, sulk, darling, it 
doesn’t suit you 


don’t 


SUSAN: I hate you to make fun of the 


occult 
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pert ee 


mene ; 
po <n eS eas 


PHILIP: (Kneeling outside window) I 
never will again. I promise. 
SUSAN: (At window) It’s most danger- 
ous to trifle with the unseen. 


PHILIP: I'm truly penitent 


SUSAN: I wish you could see yourself, 
an old married man like you, skipping 
round in evening trousers playing child- 
ish tricks on people. (Disappears from 
window into back of hut.) 


PHILIP: (Rises and moves in front of 
hut door) Come here, darling. 

susAN: No 

PHILIP: I want to apologize 

susan: You needn't bother 

PHILIP: Do kiss and be friends 


SUSAN: (Enters from hut and goes to 
look in mirror on mast) I shall never 
kiss you again 


PHILIP: Then we must be divorced. 
suSAN: Sooner the better 


PHILIP: (Crosses to SUSAN) Darling—lI 
never saw the shadow of a white mon- 
key. I promise. 


susAN: Telephone! 


(PHILIP turns round quickly as if to 
go and answer it, and then remem- 
bers, stops and turns to suSAN. She 
shrieks.) 


PHILIP: (Really angry for a minute) 
You are maddening, Susan, when you 
do that 


SUSAN: It always works—it always 
works. (Clapping her hands.) 


PHILIP: Exceedingly funny 

susAN: Now, you're in a sulk 

PHILIP: I’m not in a sulk at all, I’m 
very angry indeed. 

SUSAN: Temper, temper 

PHILIP: And you must be punished 


susan: Catch me first. Help! Help! 
Murder! Help, Henry! (SsuSAN runs up- 
stage to behind hut, with put.ip follow- 
ing her.) 


PHILIP: (As he chases her) Henry! 
Henry! Stop her! (He doubles back and 
she runs on. She tries to get on at en- 
trance below hut but he is there, then 
she tries the entrance downstage and as 
she runs on he catches her, puts her 
across his knee and slaps her. As he 
smacks her) One, two, three, four, five, 
six 


(HENRY enters, turns and moves across 
stage during the smacking.) 


suSAN: Oh, you really are hurting 


PHILIP: Yes, I mean to. Seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve 


HENRY: Midnight. (Evits.) 


THEATRE ARTS 


SUSAN: (Rises and kneels on floor) 
Darling Philip, I'll never do it again. 


PHILIP: Say you're sorry 
suSAN: (Kneeling) Sorry 
PHILIP: Promise to revere your husband 
SUSAN: Promise to revere my husband 


PHILIP: Promise never to do the tele- 
phone trick again, and try and be a 
better girl in future 
SUSAN: Is that all? 


PHILIP: All? 


SUSAN: I was awfully afraid you were 
going to kiss me 


PHILIP: That was not part of the 
punishment 


SUSAN: Oh, good. (Rises and faces him.) 


PHILIP: (Catching her round the waist) 
What did you say? Look at me. Now 
do you love me? 


SUSAN: I love you like mad 


(They kiss passionately. HENRY enters 
from behind hut carrying fruit and 
leaves over a stick of bamboo. He 
watches them kiss.) 


HENRY: (Scowling) Pardonnez moi! 


PHILIP: (Looks at him) Oh, there’s 
Uncle Henry. (Moves to right and sits 
juggling with the balls.) 


suUSAN: (Takes fruit off of stick) Oh, 
you've got my order, nuts, dates, avo- 
cadoes, vine, leaves, aubergenes. Are 
they fresh in today? What? No truffles? 


HENRY: C'est pas possible 


susAN: Oh, I was going to do coconut 
a la temps perdue 


HENRY: You'll just have to do coconut 
a l'autre chose 


SUSAN: Haven't you got one teeny 
weeny truffle under the counter? (SUSAN 


goes to mast with nuts.) 


HENRY: I don't think there's a truffle, 


teeny or weeny left on the island 


PHILIP: Henry, look! Self taught! (Jug- 
gling with two balls.) 


HENRY: Philip, look! (Balances the stick 


on his foot, and places his hat on top 
of the stick.) 


SUSAN: Oh, if only we had one of those 
darling little pigs on a lead with a ring 
through its nose 


PHILIP: We can't have everything 
we've got Henry. What would be the 
good of that? 


SUSAN: Darling, that’s how they find 
truffles in France 


pHiLip: If we had a darling little pig on 
a lead with a ring through its nose I 
should vote for roast pork 


(HENRY hangs his hat on the hut.) 


susSAN: As we're not having roast pork 
darling, you'd better go and prepare th: 
coconuts, and light me a fire 


PHILIP: Yes, my darling 


susSAN: But be careful with the lighter 


it’s nearly empty 

PHILIP: (Rises and moves to the center) 
What do we do when we run out of 
petrol? 


sUSAN: (Kneels and puts juggling balls 
into box) Rub two sticks together of 
course 


HENRY: (Balancing stick on foot) You 


don't believe that nonsense, do you? 


puitip: Certainly we do, on that simple 
faith the entire Boy Scout movement 
was founded. (Drops stick which he has 
picked up on “Boy Scout” on HENRY’S 
foot and exits below hut) Be prepared 
(Giving Boy Scout salute.) 


HENRY: Delightful 


SUSAN: (Sits on pumpkin, picks up shell 
bag from mound) What is? 


HENRY: Every time I arrive I find you 
two tousling each other, makes me feel 
horribly in the way 


SUSAN: Oh—oh—you’'re not cross? 


HENRY: (Balancing stick) Cross! I’m 


hurt and angry—and I think I've got 
every reason to be 


suSAN: Why take any notice? 


HENRY: My dear Susan, how can I 
help it? 


SUSAN: Then don't keep boo-ing out 
at us. (Powders.) 


HENRY: I don’t boo out at you, this part 
of the island is our sitting room and 
I must be able to walk into it without 
the risk of being treated to an embar- 


rassing scene 


SUSAN: Oh dear 


HENRY: I should never have expected 
Philip to behave like this. He makes 
me feel de trop every time I come near 
you 


SUSAN: I suppose we can play at dodg- 


ems if we want to. (Puts on lipstick.) 


HENRY: You weren't playing dodgems 
then 


SUSAN: I suppose I may kiss my hus 
band if I want to? 


HENRY: It isn’t kissing your husband, 
you are both behaving as if you were 
passionately in love all of a sudden. He 
makes love to you all day—every word, 
every look—you might be on your 
honeymoon. It’s unbearable. (Turns to 
mast.) 


SUSAN: But darling Henry, it’s his week 
on, do admit 





HENRY: Week on, indeed. And during 
my week on, as you call it, did I ever 
behave like that? You know quite well 
I did not 


SUSAN: P’haps he’s more in love with 
me than you were 


HENRY: He’s no right to be in love—he's 
your husband. (Balances stick on his 
chin.) 


SUSAN: (Puts bag down on her left, 
tucks dress up) It’s absolutely nothing 
to do with you if my lawful wedded 
husband happens to be in love with me 
after eight years of marriage. Flattering, 
really. (Rises and crosses to HENRY, 


hangs fruit on hut) I must get on with 
the hut work 


HENRY: (Picks up yellow pumpkin, and 
places it as pillow on mound) Too bad 
of Philip. I took an infinity of trouble 
not to upset him during my week, and 
this is my reward. (Sits) He behaves 
exactly as if you and he were alone to- 
gether on this utterly bloody island. 


SUSAN: But, darling, he is my husband, 
do admit 


HENRY: Nobody’d ever think of it. I'm 
the deadly old husband in this outfit— 
you two behave as if you were in the 
throes of first love. Why, Philip has 
taken on a new lease of life—he looks 
ten years younger 


SUSAN: (Still putting fruit on hut) 
Doesn't he look wonderful! Even in that 
extraordinary getup. It’s wonderful be- 
cause he’s so happy. He laughs and 
jokes because he’s happy all day, and 
I laugh and joke with him, because I’m 
happy too. (Picks up one palm leaf, 
leaves the other on the floor) Oh, the 
heaven of being happy. 


HENRY: Do stop saying “happy” in that 
voice—if you knew how affected it 
sounds. 


SUSAN: Disagreeable-you-are. (Goes to 
hut with leaf.) 


HENRY: There is something really sinis- 
ter about all this happiness. 


SUSAN: (Re-enters, puts on apron) 
Don’t you want us to be happy? 


’ HENRY: Yes, within reason. (SUSAN exits 
to hut, puts leaf in and gets pan and 
brush) But I don’t like this atmos- 
phere of amorous conspiracy. I feel left 
out of everything. Not very nice for me. 


suSAN: (Brushing the outside of the 
hut) It may not have been very nice 
for Philip either, sleeping all alone ir 
the little hut, but was he ever cross o: 
embarrassed? Not for a moment—you 
had to admit yourself that he was per- 
fect. (Goes to mast) Yet he must have 
suffered, you know 


HENRY: Suffered? He didn’t mind a 
scrap 
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SUSAN: Oh? 


HENRY: I know Philip. He can’t keep 
anything under his hat; out it all comes 
with him. I don’t believe he gave you 
a single thought last week, not one. 


susaN: All right. (Sweeps ladder) Then 
what’s upsetting you? 


HENRY: His behavior now, of course. 
He’s having his revenge by showing me 
that he’s the one who really counts in 
your life. (SUSAN crosses to HENRY, 
brushes mound, then brushes leaves) 
It’s very subtle and terribly cruel and 
it’s killing me by inches. 


susan: My darling Henry, you've just 
said yourself that Philip is incapable of 
dissimulation—everything comes out, 
with him. (HENRY picks up leaf, and 
SUSAN stops) Henry, nobody’s going to 
look under there. (Pulls HENRY up, 
sweeps under him) I’m beginning to 
think you are going just a tiny bit mad. 


HENRY: Perhaps I am. (Puts melon 
downstage.) 


susAN: You're not jealous, by any 
chance? 


HENRY: But my dear girl, that’s what 
I'm trying to tell you. Of course I am, 
terribly, insanely jealous. I love you, 
Susan, I adore you, I’m in a most mis- 
erable state. 


SUSAN: Oh, dear. Poor you. 


HENRY: I’m in agony. Every time he 
goes near you I want to sock him on 
the jaw. (He makes pass at leaf with 
stick.) 


susAN: Well, I beg you won't. 


HENRY: I try and control myself, for 
your sake, but I really can’t say what 
will happen if this goes on. 


susAN: Gracious! Now what? After all, 
the whole thing was your idea, do you 
admit? 

HENRY: Yes, and a terribly bad one. 
Anyhow, it can’t go on like this, and 
I shall speak to Philip 


SUSAN: Not again! 


HENRY: (Moves to susan) Yes, I must, 
and he must think of a new arrange- 
ment. You don’t want me to have a 
nervous breakdown, I suppose? 


susAN: I think Philip will be fed up 
with all this speaking, (Up on mound, 
throws dust) And I’m quite sure he 
won't bother about a new arrangement. 
He likes this one as it is. 


HENRY: Very well then, I shall have 
to go 


susan: Go? Where? 
HENRY: Just take my chance in the 


jungle, as many a brave man has be- 
fore me 






suSAN: Goodness! Don’t pocket the ra- 
zor, will you, we need it here. 


HENRY: What a heart of stone you have, 
Susan! Anyhow, Philip is the master of 
my fate. I shall explain the whole thing 
to him. Either he accepts my proposi- 
tion or I shall just stumble away into 
the unknown for ever. 


SUSAN: Oh, you've got a proposition, 
then? 


HENRY: Yes. Your idea. 
SUSAN: Mine? 


HENRY: (Onto mound facing suSAN) You 
suggested it, if you remember, that 
Philip and I might share the big hut 
and you live in the little one. 


SUSAN: All alone? 


HENRY: Far the best. In future we must 
live like brothers and sisters—it’s the 
only way. 


SUSAN: We must, must we? 


HENRY: Well, until the ship comes, any- 
how. 


SUSAN: Well, my darling Henry, I’m 
very sorry you’re going mad and all 
that, but the time has come for a little 
plain speaking. Philip and I have pan- 
dered to you quite long enough, and I 
can tell you straight away that he will 
never treat me as a sister—never. Sister 
indeed! Have you ever seen Philip’s 
sister? (Off mound and into hut.) 


HENRY: But it would be the same for 
both of us. 


SUSAN: (Coming out of hut, pulls dress 
down again) That’s too generous of you. 
I guess Philip's answer will be that you 
can treat me as a sister until you're 
blue in the face, but that he intends to 
treat me as a wife, which is what I 
happen to be. And there’s just one other 
point—I am also a citizen, a voter, a 
taxpayer, a grown-up woman and a 
British subject by marriage. I happen 
to be very good-natured, and you can 
boss me about to a certain extent but 
not without limit and the limit has now 
been reached. So will you please note 
that the present arrangement suits me 
very well. (Goes to hut.) 


HENRY: Hm. 


SUSAN: Very well indeed. It could have 
been made for me 


HENRY: (Sits by mast) And you can 
enjoy seeing me goaded to my grave 


susan: Grave now! You know, Henry, 
when we get home I shall have to take 
you to a psychiatrist 


HENRY: In fact my wretchedness rather 
amuses you. 


susan: Henry—if you go on like this I 
really might say something. 
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HENRY: You're delighted by this change 
in Philip. 
SUSAN: (Moves to HENRY) It’s not a 


change. Philip has always loved me 
(Kneels on mound.) 


HENRY 
cold 


sUSAN: But of course, on your week off. 
You knew it would be like that. (Leans 
on HENRY’S shoulder) Only four more 
days, dearest, then it'll be your week 
on again. 


And that I'm left out in the 


HENRY: Dearest! That’s what you call 
Philip when he’s lost the keys on the 
car. (PHILIP can be heard singing off 
stage “Old Man River” and “If You 
Were the Only Girl”) I’ve become the 
dull old husband now with a vengeance. 


suSAN: Now I'm going off to cook the 
dinner, and I'd like you to have a seri- 
ous think about what I've said, because 
I've meant it all, every word. (Rises.) 


HENRY: Why don’t you say outright that 
I get on your nerves? 


susan: Well, you do when you make 
horrid scenes. I hate all these compli- 
cations—you’re not reasonable. Never 
mind. 
(Enter puitipe from behind hut with 
two nuts on sticks with faces painted 
on them.) 


PHILIP: Come on, darling. Your little 
victims are ready for you. They died 
bravely 


susAN: Oh, clever you. When we get 


home you must have an exhibition. 


PHILIP: I don’t think I’m quite ready for 
that yet, dear. 


susAN: Now, I suppose I’ve got to go 
and roast myself over that beastly fire. 


(Takes nuts.) 
PHILIP: Not yourself, dear, just the nuts. 


susAN: I'll probably burn everything— 
I'm in a thoroughly bad temper, let me 
tell you. (Exits behind hut.) 


PHILIP: Have you been teasing her too? 
I wish you’d been there just now when 
I pretended to see a white monkey— 
she went for me tooth and nail. Ador- 
able, isn’t she? I can’t remember the 
time when we've been so happy, and 
I really think it’s all due to you, Henry 
(Goes upstage to behind clothesline) 
I never would have thought of this 
experiment myself—well, naturally not 

but it’s had most interesting results 
(Feels shirt) Oh good, my shirt is dry 
Yes, as I was saying, how right you 
were to insist—how sensible really, 
we've both been over all this. Think 
what a fuss some men would have 
made in my place, and how wrong they 
would have been. D’you mind if I dress 
for dinner? (Gets shirt from clothes- 
line. As he unpegs it the rope breaks) 
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HENRY: That’s our string, string for the washing, stringy, stringy, wash, wash. 


(Summer touring production: John Granger, Hiram Sherman, 
Howard Morton, Barbara Bel Geddes) 


Oh, bother, I’ve broken the clothesline 
One simply doesn’t know one’s own 
strength! (Puts scarf on ladder) Yes, 
I'd like every husband in the world to 
have our receipt. (Puts shirt on) 
Shaken out of his complacency by the 
knowledge that his wife is loved by 
another man, the husband suddenly re- 
alizes two things; first, that he may be 
in danger of losing her for ever; sec- 
ondly, that he must now be a lover 
again as well as a husband. Clearly we 
ought to get away from the formula of 
one wife, one husband—much to be 
said for ploygamy. I’m sure that’s the 
coming thing now, like television. Look 
at me—I feel twenty years younger, 
and Susan has never been so happy 
And why? Simply because of you. For 
a marriage to be really happy one must 
be three—I can see it now clearly as 
daylight. The fact that you and Susan 
are, well, the same as me and Susan, 
makes me ten times more in love and 
not a bit jealous. Isn’t that strange? 
Shirt’s not too bad, considering it hasn’t 
been ironed, is it? I shall have to give 
the makers a testimonial when we get 
home or perhaps I could write it now 
and bottle it. Henry! Henry! (HENRY 
becomes aware of him) We were cut 
off. Penny for your thoughts, Henry, 
old man 


HENRY: I’m thinking over what you've 
just said 


PHILIP: I thought it sounded very well 
I think I shall take up a post as Pro- 
fessor of Sex Education when we get 
home. 


HENRY: (Rises) Well, old boy. No. 
PHILIP: No, I wasn’t serious, of course 
HENRY: No. This isn’t the right way 
PHILIP: No, you must keep your head 
down! 

HENRY: No, I mean the way we've been 
living. You and me and Susan 


PHILIP: But it was arranged entirely to 
suit you! 


HENRY: I know. I can’t stand it 


PHILIP: You keep not being able to 
stand things. It makes life very difficult 
Didn’t you enjoy your week? 


HENRY: No. 


PHILIP: You had such lovely weather 
for it, too. Why not? 


HENRY: I could only think about you 


PHILIP: Me? 


HENRY: I reproached myself terribly for 
having told you. Never should I have 
done such a thing 


PHILIP: I don’t agree at all. (Goes to 
leaf on floor and sits) And now you 
know that I am deeply satisfied with 
the present state of affairs, does that 
not make a difference? 
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HENRY: 


. . Absolutely typical—here we are tied up like a bunch of asparagus. 


For all you know he’s going to burn us at the stake. 
(New York production: Colin Gordon, Roland Culver) 


HENRY: (Facing pHiILip) Unfortunately, 
Philip, I have a sensitive nature, and 
was perfectly well able to imagine what 


you must have been suffering 


PHitip: Suffering? When? 


HENRY: Last week of course 


pHitip: Oh! Oh no 


not a bit, not a bit 


HENRY: Alone in your hut? Lying awake 


and 
» asked 


worried like 
slept so well in my life 


No, no, you should hz 
me, you shouldn't 
this. Never 


There's something about this place. I 


PHILIP 


have 


cannot keep awake. The air, perhaps 


HENRY: (Leans 
But Susan 
her at all? 


forward over PHILIP) 


weren't you thinking about 


PHILIP 
you know 


Not particularly! I just snored, 


HENRY: You snored? 


pHiuip: Yes 


HENRY: Thinking of nothing? Not miss- 
ing Susan? 


that Susan was 


staying with her mother 


PHILIP: I pretended 


HENRY: Not jealous of me? 


PHILIP: My dear old boy, never gave 


you a thought 


HENRY 
stick against it.) 


Why’ 


Rubbish! (Goes up to hut, puts 


PHILIP 


HENRY: I know what it is to be in love 


PHILIP: Yes, but as you took hours and 
hours explaining to me the other day, 
nothing has changed. You've been part 
of our life for six years, why should I b: 
tortured by jealousy now? Not logical 


HENRY: (Kneels next to PHILIP) Logical! 
All right then, you don’t mind me, but 
supposing another man should arrive 
on this island and begin making love to 
Susan? Do you mean to say you still 
wouldn't mind? (Rises.) 
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PHILIP: I don’t know what I’d feel. The 
same Set of circumstances doesn’t apply 
to that situation, and I’ve no idea how 
I should feel about it. All I know is 
that once I have accepted something as 
perfectly logical I can’t begin being put 
out by it just to please you. 


HENRY: (Leans over puitip) And if 
Susan had four lovers, or eight, all 
taking turns in the hut, would you still 
feel twenty years younger? 


PHILIP: Susan is not the daughter of the 
regiment 


HENRY: I’m carrying your thesis to its 
extreme, to show you how purely asi- 
nine it is 


PHILIP: Your thesis, not mine. 


HENRY: Oh, you'll drive me mad! Per- 
haps it was mine, perhaps in a moment 
of idiocy I may have put forward some 
argument, well, now I see that I made 
a terrible mistake 


PHILIP: No, nonsense 


HENRY: I should never have told you, 
never. And if I hadn’t been blinded by 
love I would have seen where telling 
you would lead us, because of course 
it’s not true to say that nothing is 
changed. The moment you knew every- 
thing was changed, you knew instead 
of not knowing, and that made the 
whole difference. 


PHILIP: I can’t follow this. Granted 
everything is changed for me—but for 
you nothing’s changed. I never kept it 
a secret that Susan was my wife—I was 
perfectly frank about it. When I intro- 
duced you I said, “Henry, this is my 
wife.” It may not have been a very 
original introduction but it was per- 
fectly clear. So what the hell are you 
complaining about? (Rises and moves 
toward HENRY.) 


HENRY: (Backing away) Steady on, old 
chap, I’ve got a very reasonable prop- 
osition to put to you, but we must keep 
calm 


PHILIP: I know—you’d like me to give 
up Susan altogether 


HENRY: Yes, just for the time being, 
old boy 


PHILIP: For the time being? 
HENRY: Till the ship comes along 


PHILIP: You'd like me to go and live in 
the little hut until the ship comes along. 


HENRY: No, no, you haven’t understood 
My idea is that we should all live like 
brothers and sisters for the rest of the 
time we have to be on this island 


PHILIP: But you were living like her 
brother, that was what the fuss was 
about. You said you couldn’t stand it 

I wish I knew what it is you could 
stand 
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HENRY: Please listen to me, Philip. I’m 
in dead earnest. Susan must live in the 
little hut. 


PHILIP: And you and me together in the 
big hut? Oh no, my dear old boy. I’m 
very fond of you and all that, but no. 
I can’t agree to that. (Stops suddenly) 
By the way, this proposition, have you 
put it to Susan? 


HENRY: Yes, I have 


PHILIP: And I suppose she’s on your 
side as usual? 


HENRY: Well, not exactly. That is, in 
this case, Susan, darling Susan, doesn’t 
see quite eye to eye with me. 


PHILIP: Indeed? 


HENRY: No. And—what about you, 
Philip? 


PHILIP: Me? I am categorically against 
it; you needn’t mention that one again 
I've behaved very well to you—more 
than well—nobly—since we arrived 
here; I’ve lent you Susan, and given 
you my shoes. (To ladder right of mast, 
gets tie.) 

HENRY: You call it noble to refuse the 
hand of friendship when I’m so un- 
happy? (Goes to hut.) 


PHILIP: (Putting on tie) But, Henry, 
because I love Susan and Susan loves 
me that doesn’t mean you've lost her, 
you know. Why, only last night we dis- 
cussed you for hours, and I wish you 
could have heard what we said—you’d 
have been proud. I remember thinking 
at the time—if only old Henry could 
hear all this it would quite set him up 


HENRY: So you talk about me when you 
are together. “Dear old Henry,” I sup- 
pose! It’s the absolute and ut: last 
straw! No woman who’s in love ever 
discusses her lover with her husband, 
it’s quite the other way round. Can you 
wonder I’m nervous and upset with this 
sort of thing going on? (Stamping his 
feet.) 

PHILIP: Very well, we won’t discuss you 
again. I promise. (Gets leaf and folds it.) 


HENRY: So you refuse my proposition 


PHILIP: Yes, I do. But cheer up, Henry, 
only four more days and I shall be back 
in the little hut again 


HENRY: I don’t care two hoots in hell 
for the little hut and who is in it. That's 
not the point 


PHILIP: And what is the point? 


HENRY: The point is, that when I’m in 
the little hut I suffer, and when you're 
in the little hut you only snore 


PHILIP: Henry, it’s better to be snoring 
than boring! 


HENRY: Smug and facetious as usual 
You're a great thick-skinned bully, and 
that’s my last word 


PHILIP: That was very rude 


HENRY: I only hope that some chap 
would come along one day and really 
put the horns on you and then perhaps 
you'll begin to understand—and suffer! 
(Knocks leaf out of puitip’s hand and 
exits.) 

PHILIP: Friendly. (Picks up straw shoes) 
It’s better to be snoring than boring 
I must tell Susan that. (To ladder to 
pick up straw cravat, then towards the 
little hut. Goes towards big hut, still 
carrying the leaf, his shoes, and the 
cravat. Exit into hut. An arrow whistles 
onto the mast from the left followed by 
a handsome, sunburnt young man clad 
in a loin cloth and a feathered head 
dress. He has a lei of flowers hanging 
from his right hip. He carries a bow. He 
stands like a statue with the bow in his 
left hand. PHILIP comes out of the hut 
putting his coat on and singing “Just 
Susan and me and Henry makes three.” 
He looks round for a flower to put in 
his buttonhole, sees the lei, and pulls 
a flower off the foot of it, fixes it in his 
buttonhole, moving towards the mirror 
on the mast. He looks into the mirror, 
then more closely, takes out his hand- 
kerchief, and wipes his face. Turns up- 
stage, humming, so that the feathers on 
the end of the arrow tickle his neck. He 
slaps his neck a couple of times, but 
cannot get rid of it, so he turns and sees 
the arrow. He runs his fingers along the 
arrow, puzzled, and then following the 
direction it arrived from, he sees THE 
STRANGER standing on the top of the 
mound, screams and runs upstage. He 
returns down the right side of the mast 
to the mound.) 


pHitaP: Good afternoon, my dear fellow, 
how.do you do? (Louder) How do 
you do? Good afternoon. (THE STRANGER 
bows again, and PHILIP bows as he does) 
It’s no use going on with “good after- 
noon,” its probably evening by now 
(A step forward—THE STRANGER bows 
slightly forward) Would you excuse me 
if I bring up reinforcements? Don't run 
away now, there’s a good fellow. (Goes 
off shouting) Henry! Henry! 


(HENRY enters.) 


HENRY: I’m coming. You know I want 
to apologize for . My dear Philip, 


for goodness’ sake, put your trousers 
on. (Sees STRANGER, bolts off shouting) 
Philip! Philip! 


(Enter susan from behind hut. She 
is carrying two large palm leaves 
which prevent her from seeing THE 
STRANGER until she is center stage 
STRANGER leans the bow against the 
tree behind him.) 


SUSAN: Do say I’m wonderful done 
the cooking and found all these lovely 
new sheets. (Sees THE STRANGER, screams 
STRANGER bows, stops dead and drops 
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the leaves. She examines him, and lets 
out an “oh” of undisguised admiration 
and curtsys. THE STRANGER on the mound 
bows with a hand on each shoulder 
respectfully. SUSAN curtsys again) Who 
are you? The King? King of the Island? 
Or the Crown Prince, perhaps? (As he 
bows) The Crown Prince! Oh sir, we 
are honored. (He advances towards her. 
She rises and backs to mast. She is 
embarrassed) Oh nothing 
(backing to mast) I didn’t mean 

I just wondered. Please don't think it 
hateful of me. (Sees the arrow) But 
you're not cannibals in your family, by 
any chance? (He takes the lei and holds 
it out to her) So kind—I don't know if 
I ought te (He indicates that she must 
kneel down, which she does) but . 

If your Royal Highness insists . (He 
puts the flowers on her head and gives 
her his hands to help her up again) 
Thank you, sir, thank you very much 
They're lovely 


PHILIPS (Off stage) Henry! 
(Off stage) Philip! 


(THE STRANGER leaps back onto the 
mound and picks up his bow, and 
stands as on his first entrance.) 


HENRY 


susan: Oh, sir, I must explain. They’re 
just doing their exercises. I am staying 
here with my husband and my lover, 
our friend, I mean. (PHILIP and HENRY 
start shouting for each other off stage) 
They're making rather a noise, I’m 
afraid. (PHILIP runs across the stage be- 
hind huts from right to left, shouting) 
No need to shout, we can hear you. 
(PHILIP enters from the left. HENRY en- 
ters from the right and meets PHILIP 
They clasp each other.) 


PHILIP and HENRY: (Together) Oh, there 
you are. You've seen him? 


suSAN: Sir, may I present my husband, 

my lo our friend, the Crown Prince. 
(They look at her.) 

PHILIP: Why—has he spoken? 

SUSAN: No. It’s not necessary 

HENRY: What’s he been up to? 


susAN: Nothing. He bows and he’s given 
me these lovely flowers to show that he 
is on our side. (HENRY takes suUSAN’s 
hand) The custom, I expect, at his fa- 
ther’s court. (HENRY bows to STRANGER.) 


pHitip: What are you doing? 
HENRY: Making myself known, old boy. 


pHitip: There, you see, the island is 
very big, and there are natives in the 
hinterland, exactly as I supposed. 


HENRY: It may be as big as America, for 
all we know. 


PHILIP: I suppose it couldn’t be America? 


HENRY: I wonder 


pHitip: (Looks at the sTRANGER) No. We 
must find some way of conversing with 
Hiawatha. (He advances slowly and 
starts to recite “By the shores of 
Gitchiguma.” THE STRANGER slaps at a fly 
on the back of his neck, then rubs his 
nose. PHILIP and HENRY run to right of 
mast. Pulling himself together) I fright- 
ened him. (A step forward) Are you 
dumb? 


SUSAN: Speak! 
HENRY: Speak! 
puitip: No speak! 


suSAN: Maybe he doesn’t understand 


English! 
HENRY: Oh, he must. 


susSAN: Parlez vous francais? 


HENRY: Sprechen Sie deutsch? 


pHiLip: (To HENRY) Not much good if 
he does sprechen, none of us do. He's 
clearly no linguist. 


HENRY: You don’t think he’s half-witted, 
do you? 


PHILIP: The island idiot. 


susan: (Scornfully) Really, what rub- 
bish. Just look at him. 


HENRY: (Loudly) Well, he doesn’t ex- 
actly radiate intelligence, you know. 
Why does he stand there rooted to the 
spot? 
(THE STRANGER looks at them and 
bows.) 


PHILIP: He's the original “Yes” man, 
isn't he? 


SUSAN: He’s got a sweet nature, you can 
see that. 


HENRY: Sounds are no good, we must 
try signs. (Moves to mast, holding on 
with left hand) How about something 
to eat? (Points to his mouth.) 


PHILIP: Henry! Don’t give him ideas. 
(THE STRANGER shakes his head.) 


HENRY: You see, he understood that at 
once. This is the way. 


susAN: Clever Henry! 


PHILIP: Well, now ask him, by signs, 
how many inhabitants there are on the 
island, where they live, whether their 
houses have got bathrooms, and what 
they can do 


(THE STRANGER jumps off the mound 
and goes to the mast. PHILIP moves 
upstage, HENRY grabs SUSAN and moves 
downstage with her. STRANGER leaves 
his bow on the mound. He takes the 
arrow out of the mast and puts it in 
the sheath. Then he looks at the 
mast.) 


SUSAN: He’s looking at our mast 


PHILIP: Big stick, what? 


(THE STRANGER picks up the clothes- 
line.) 


HENRY: That’s our string, (picks up 
string and stretches it across PHILIP) 
string for the washing, stringy, stringy, 
wash, wash. 


(PHILIP hangs his handkerchief on the 
line. STRANGER takes a step towards it.) 


PHILIP: You’ve hit on something there 
—say it again, Henry. 


HENRY: Stringy, stringy, wash-wash! 


(THE STRANGER runs his hand along the 
line, as he almost reaches the hand- 
kerchief pure snatches it. “Waar!” 
THE STRANGER barks at them, and 
HENRY and PHILIP run into the hut. 
SUSAN goes upstage of mound to hut. 
THE STRANGER stands right of mast, 
puts one hand up against the mast, 
and steps away, keeping his hand 
where it was as if to measure his 
height. He barks, and beckons PHILIP 
towards the mast, swinging his hand 
towards the mast. Barks “Um de ga 
woom, Bah-a woom bah!”) 


PHILIP: Henry, you’re wanted. (STRAN- 
cer barks again) Does he want to meas- 
ure me? (STRANGER barks again.) 


SUSAN: I know—his father the King has 
a regiment of head-hunters and he 
wants to see if you're tall enough for it. 


PHILIP: Not at all sure I want to join up 
again, you know, had about enough last 
time. 


(“Ah woom. Bah Wha,” THE STRANGER 
barks; claps his hands and points to 
the mast. PHILIP creeps back toward 
the hut. SUSAN crosses to hut door- 
way.) 


susAN: Oh, don’t start annoying him, 
whatever happens. (To STRANGER) My 
husband is honored, sir, for your Royal 
Highness to measure him. Go on, dar- 
ling. (Pulls PHILIP. THE STRANGER barks 
and beckons again. PHILIP goes across 
to the mast and stands with his back to 
it facing front.) 


PHILIP: (As he goes) All right 


(THE STRANGER barks again, and indi- 
cates to HENRY that he is to come, too.) 


HENRY: (Looking out over top of hut 
doorway) Tell him I’ve been drafted! 
(STRANGER barks again. HENRY comes 
out of hut) Well, I suppose if he gave 
us commissions straight away and we 
both had orderlies... (“ Ah woom 
bah.” THE STRANGER advances towards 
him, clapping his hands. HENRY moves 
downstage to mast) All right, don’t get 
excited—six foot one in my socks. (THE 
STRANGER looks at them, then moves 
swiftly across to the left. Stands there, 
puts up hands) I think he’s going to 
take our photograph. (Then starts his 
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SUSAN: 


.. You’re tied up now, and I'm 


iving orders, and my orders are that from now on you'll do all the 


cooking. We have a continental breakfast, then we usually lunch about one-thirty— 
(Summer touring production: John Granger, Barbara Bel Geddes, Howard Morton, Hiram Sherman) 


dance moving up and round the mast 


counter-clockwise. As he goes down- 


stage) 


(THE STRANGER has round the 


mast twice 


gone 
each time he goes round, 
HENRY goes before him trying to get 
out of his way close to mast.) 


PHILIP: Wait, Henry, he’ll come round 
(THE STRANGER goes around once more) 


I think it’s a kind of samba 


(He joins in the dance, following THE 
STRANGER round and copying him.) 


PHILIP: Come on, Henry, don’t be a 
wallflower! (HENRY joins in the dance. 
THE STRANGER gets ahead of the other 
two, and as they reach stage left of the 
mast, he picks up the end of the net, 
they dance into it and he ties them up 
During the tying up PHILIP and HENRY 
scream for suSAN, who is laughing at 
them) What are you doing? White man 
Help, Susan; 


not pleased Susan, do 


something! 


SUSAN: (Goes across to mast) What can 


Ido? Serves you right for mocking him 


Abso- 
here we are tied up like 


That's it, take his side 
lutely typical 


HENRY 


a bunch of asparagus. For all you know 
he’s going to burn us at the stake 


look like a cannibal? 
them. THE STRANGER, 
facing front 


SUSAN: Does he 


(Trying to untie 


who has been turns to- 


wards her) You ought never to have 


upset him 


PHILIP: Did we upset him? 


SUSAN Making all 


wish you 


those 
could 


signs and 


noises. I have seen 
yourselves mouthing like a pair of lu- 
natics while he stood, clothed only in 
his savage dignity. Can't you see that 


he is exceptional? 


HENRY: Of course. A Crown Prince 


SUSAN: Yes. You offended him deeply 
and he wanted to show that he was 
stronger than both of you put together 


(To STRANGER) Didn’t Your Royal High- 
ness? (THE STRANGER turns right, faces 
SUSAN and holds out 
Oh, Philip 


his right hand) 


He’s holding out his hand 


Then shake it, dear. We don't 


want to be here for ever 


PHILIP 


(SUSAN crosses to STRANGER and takes 
his hand, whereupon he moves to her 
right quickly and urges her toward 


the hut. She edges away from him.) 


SUSAN: What does he want? 


HENRY: (Who cannot see her) 
happening? Do keep up a 
commentary 


Oh, Philip 


What's 


running 


SUSAN 


PHILIP: Has he said anything? 


SUSAN: It 


isn’t that—he 


seems to 
want 


HENRY: I can guess what he wants! 


(THE STRANGER puts his 


out, swings it 


right hand 


across his chest to- 


wards the hut.) 





sUSAN: Oh, I don’t think so 


HENRY: The cad. Wait till I get my 
hands on him 


SUSAN: He’s awfully strong. (She moves 
downstage of STRANGER. STRANGER bows.) 


HENRY: He may be 
I’m free again 


I'll fix him when 


SUSAN: And awfully sweet really 


HENRY: Sweet! Sweet the way he tied 
us up, wasn’t it? Philip, I think you 
might say something 


PHILIP: Say what? I’m considering 


(THE STRANGER kneels.) 


SUSAN: Don’t worry, dear, I’m sure he 
doesn’t mean to upset me. (THE STRAN- 
GER bows with his head to the ground) 


Oh, he’s got lovely manners 


HENRY: There must be some way out 


SUSAN: All right, but what? 


HENRY: Susan, you must fly 


SUSAN: Fly? Without my shoes? (Gives 
her hands to sTRANGER) He'd catch me 
at once and then he might take his 
revenge on you. He's got an enormous 
knife, don’t forget 


HENRY: Has he now? You might use it 
like Judith 


SUSAN Horrid idea. (THE 


STRANGER 
bows, his hands against his shoulders) 


What is it, Your Royal Highness? 


(THE STRANGER bows, suUSAN backing 
up to hut during the next lines.) 


PHILIP: There. He’s off again 


HENRY: Philip, are you thinking? 


PHILIP: No, my mind is a blank 


SUSAN: (Just below hut) I must say 


this Prince is rather obstinate. Just one 
moment, sir, and I am yours. (Crosses 
to HENRY and PHILIP at mast) Listen, I 
have an idea His Royal Highness won't 


untie you unless until 


HENRY: That’s it 


PHILIP: Well, ask him his terms, dear 


towards the STRANGER 
and asks him by signs.) 


(SUSAN goes 


HENRY: Philip! 


puitip: No histrionics. We may as well 
know the terms of our release. Find 


out from him, Susan. 
HENRY: You won't 2ecept? 


PHILIP 
tunately 


I have no alternative, unfor- 


HENRY 
thing 


My God, man, act—do some- 


pHitip: Act yourself, old fellow 


HENRY: I shall never be able to feel the 
same towards you after this, Philip, 
never 
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PHILIP: Towards me 


say 


well, I must 


(suSAN has asked the question, and 
received a bow from THE STRANGER in 
reply: she moves across stage below 
PHILIP and HENRY to mast.) 


SUSAN 


(Delighted) All right, darlings, 


its ye 


PHILIP: Yes what? 


susAN: His Royal Highness will let you 


both go as soon 
HENRY: As soon as what? 


susan: Oh, Henry, what a bore you 
are! It’s not so easy conversing in signs 
with a Crown Prince. I don’t know ex- 


actly, dear, as soon . 


HENRY: Well, I do know exactly. Tell 
the Crown Prince, by signs, that I'd 
like a word with him 


SUSAN: That wouldn’t be the slightest 


good. You two are poles apart. 


HENRY: Poles apart, Philip. It’s quite 
clear she thinks this ravaging savage 


is superior to me 


susAN: Oh no, now, darlings, what shall 
I do? I can’t leave you tied up there 
for days and days—perhaps to be eaten 
up by ants, can I? Well, dear, can I? 
(To puttie) See you presently, darling 
(Goes to STRANGER) After you, Your 
Highness. (THE STRANGER goes into the 
hut. sUSAN gives look towards the mast 
and follows him in. Pause.) 


HENRY: And tomorrow morning she'll 
say she saw a geranium or a tulip in 
the sky, and that meant (Silence) 
Philip, so a chap has come along, just 
as I wished. Don't tell me you feel 


quite happy about this? 


PHILIP 
doorway of the hut) 


(Not listening, his eye on the 
Why are they 


waiting? 
HENRY: What for? 


pHitip: The curtain. 


HENRY: That’s good. You don’t imagine 
His Royal Highness is going to bother 
about a curtain, do you? 


HENRY and pHILiP: Curtain! 


(An invisible hand releases the cur- 
tain which falls over the doorway. 
The stage curtain is coming down as 
PHILIP says:) 


puHiLip: Ah! There it is at last! 


Curtain 


ACT THREE 


The following morning. 


PHILIP is sitting right of the table on a 
faded and renovated deck chair. SUSAN 
is sitting on another one upstage of the 
table. In the middle of the table is the 


remains of a large and beautiful fish. 
HENRY is halfway up the mast sitting on 
the cross bar looking out to sea through 
a telescope. PHILIP and SUSAN are eating 
with homemade forks. 


SUSAN: Stupid you are not to have some 
fish. It’s heaven. The sauce! I can’t 
make sauce like that. 


PHILIP: Oh yes, you can, dear, it’s just 
the cinnamon 


HENRY: Hope it chokes you 


SUSAN: You are a grumpy old thing 
However, if you want to go on a hun- 
ger strike, do—it will make cooking 
much easier, only two to feed. 


HENRY: I’m not on a hunger strike at 
all. I refuse to touch that fish—very 
naturally, you'd think. 


PHILIP: There’s nothing else for lunch- 
eon, you know 

HENRY: Then I go luncheonless. 

SUSAN: Naughty and silly. (Holds up 
fish’s head) He really has a sweet face. 


HENRY: Who has a sweet face? 


SUSAN: The fish 


HENRY: This friend of yours, is he sup- 
plying all our food from now on? I 
suppose it comes from the royal cuisine 
of his father the King? 
appointment? 


By special 


SUSAN: Well, speaking as a gourmet, I 
only hope he will 


PHILIP: Yes, and with all respect to 
darling Mrs. B., I hope so too. Come 
on, Henry, have a taste 


HENRY: I wonder you don’t send Susan 
off to live with him in his royal hut, 
on condition that he brings you fried 
fish and chips twice a day. He'd be 
happy, Susan would be happy and 
you'd be happy, and I know how much 
you like happiness. (Swings down from 
mast.) 


suSAN: There. He’s off again 


HENRY: In heaven’s name, where is your 


self-respect? 
SUSAN: Meaning exactly? 


HENRY: I can’t get over your attitude 
When this beast in human form springs 
on us out of his jungle, half kills Philip 
and me, ties us up and leads you to a 
fate worse than death you put on the 
most affected act I ever saw, simper, 
bob up and down, call him Sir, and let 
him stroll if nothing had 
happened. 


away as 


SUSAN: Just tell me how I could have 
stopped him? 


HENRY: Perhaps you couldn't have 
stopped him, but at least you didn’t 
have to go on making low curtsies long 
after he was out of sight. Let that pass, 
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we all know what a little snob you are 
The one I can’t forgive is Philip. 


PHILIP: Me? (Turns to HENRY.) 


HENRY: Yes, you. When Tarzan of the 
Apes came back this morning with a 
piece of fish, did you thrash him? You 
did not. You tucked into that fish as 
if you had never seen food before. It’s 
absolutely horrible. He’s only got to 
come back with the pudding to be your 
friend for life. Then between coconut 
time and dinner I suppose he'll tie 
Philip and me up again or send us 
fishing 


PHILIP: (Rises and crosses to leaf) May 
I point out that neither did you thrash 


him? Very sensible, considering his 
physique and that he was stripped for 
action. Nor did you tell him what 
you thought of him. Not that it'd have 
been much good, unless done by signs 


(Lying down.) 


SUSAN: (Picks up vag and fan) And 
may I ask what you mean by a fate 
worse than death? I'd like to remind 
you that we fixed a tariff with this 
Prince. No need to call him names—he 


was perfectly correct in his behavior 


HENRY: Oh, I know to you a Crown 
Prince couldn’t be incorrect. The soul 


of chivalry, no doubt 


SUSAN: I'm glad you realize it 


HENRY: Of course. ( Rises.) 


suSAN: (Rises) He is a noble savage 
and a great, great dear. (Goes into hut 
for finger bowl and towel, leaves bag 


and fan in hut.) 


HENRY: Philip, you just heard what she 
said. Now do you think his behavior 
was correct? 


PHILIP: (Sitting up) Incorrect. Improper 
Dishonest. Objectionable. Unreasonable 
Immoral. Criminal. Fishy 

HENRY 
me 


Well, I'm glad you agree with 


PHILIP: Wrong, not right. Perfectly out 
of order, by our standards 


HENRY: By any standards 


PHILIP: No, Henry. It isn’t everybody 
who's ruled by modern English ethics 

look at the People of the Veil. (susan 
enters with finger bowl and towel and 
goes upstage of PHILIP. HENRY sits on 
yellow stool) Here on this island we 
are living under primitive conditions 
(To susan) Oh, thank you, dear. This 
Prince has a large tribe, no doubt, at 
his beck and call, each member of it 
more savage than himself—would it not 
be foolish to make a desperate enemy 
of him? We must placate him. (Gives 
towel back to SUSAN.) 


HENRY: Appeasement 


PHILIP: Precisely 
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HENRY: Well, I don’t care for it and 
intend to resist 


PHILIP: How? 


HENRY: Morally, by passive resistance 
I shall go into the underground move- 
ment. (Rises) I shall not touch his 


stinking fish 


suSAN: You do keep on abc 


(Into hut with finger bow! ana 


HENRY It’s 
stronger than I am, no good us 


symbolic. Thix miu 


force. Very well then, I express myseif 
by means of fasting 


PHILIP: And then? 


HENRY: I come to no terms with an 


enemy I despise 


SUSAN: (Re-entering from hut) If you 


go on teasing him, he may kill you 
Let him 


But think how stupid you'd feel 
if he killed you and the next day a ship 
arrived 


HENRY 


SUSAN 


HENRY 
until you burst 


(Rises) All right. Eat his fish 
(STRANGER, with head 
dress and small lei, enters from behind 
hut carrying a dish of fruit) And go 
into the hut with him whenever he 
feels like it—I couldn’t care less. Here 
comes Mr. X. with the pudding. What 
did I say? 


susan: Oh, sir, how lovely. Thank you 


and Your Royal Highness. (Points to 


fish) The fish—a dream 


(Makes signs of appreciation. sTRAN- 
GER offers dish to PHILIP who bows, 
points to fish and claps his hands 
STRANGER gives him fruit dish, then 
lifts fish off table and hands it to 
HENRY.) 


HENRY: Matey, aren't you? Then of 


course you would be 


susan: Henry! Henry! (Sits in chair) 


You must stop 


HENRY: How Philip can sit there while 
you flap your pretty little eyelids up 
and down, listening to the rivers of 
rubbish which pour out of that pretty 


little mouth 


(STRANGER has given fish to HENRY, 
now picks up leaf from top of table 
and puts it behind the hut.) 


SUSAN: Don’t take any notice, darling, 
he’s hungry and fractious, poor him 
(To STRANGER as he comes downstage) 
Oh, sir, why can’t you speak to us? 
You'll never know how much I long 
for the recipe of that heavenly sauce 


STRANGER (Takes table 
to upstage of hut. susan looks at HENRY 
and then at STRANGER.) 


I give it you 


HENRY: (As he crosses) Philip! He 
spoke English. Who are you? 


STRANGER: I’m 
hagen, shipwrecked like you 


Oh, no! 


Danish, from Copen- 


SUSAN 


STRANGER: Ship's cook. (Takes fish from 
HENRY and moves off behind hut. SUSAN 
cries. They are dumbstruck. PHILIP sits 
in chair. HENRY starts the STRANGER'S 
dance and dances to SUSAN’S left.) 


HENRY: Poor old Susan. His Royal High- 
(Barks at susAN) Oh, 


sir, what’s for dinner today? 


ness, the cook 


(SUSAN starts to cry.) 


HENRY: Of course, cookery is a princely 


science 
PHILIP: Oh, do be quiet a minute 


HENRY 
his tribe, a tribe of cooks, each one 


But let’s hope he won't call up 


more savage than himself, and _ spoil 
our broth, oh, I do hope not. Shouldn't 
think so, as we've been so terribly nice 
to him, eh, Philip? 


PHILIP: Henry, if you could control 
yourself and give us a moment to think 


about this 


SUSAN: (Furiously) What are you two 


men waiting for? 


HENRY: The coffee, I suppose, and Im- 
perial Tokay. Coffee, Philip? (Claps 


his hands. Moves to hut, leans on it.) 


suSAN: You're two to one now, aren't 
you? He’s just a lonely cook, he hasn't 
got a regiment of head-hunters or 


anything! Go on, beat him up! 


HENRY: Why beat him up, all of a 
sudden? 


SUSAN: Don’t you realize he’s not a 
Prince at all, he’s made utter dupes of 
us, passing himself off as royalty, mak- 


ing me curtsy 


HENRY: (Between SUSAN and PHILIP) If 
it was only curtsying, dear! 


PHILIP: Henry! 


suSAN: I don’t know what young peo- 
ple are coming to. It’s just as the 
magistrates always say, the moment 
they get out of reform school they go 
straight to the movies and all the good 
is undone again. A real savage would 
never have behaved like that—he'd 
have been afraid of the totem. I’ve yet 
to find the cook who's afraid of any- 
thing. It’s the mistress who’s always 
terrified. But this time I’m not terrified, 
I'm far too angry, and so ought you to 
be. (To HENRY) If you had any guts at 
all you'd beat him up now 


PHILIP: (Rises) Darling, how can we 
he isn’t here 


SUSAN: Well, tally-ho! After him—sur- 


round him 


HENRY: Tally-ho! (Dancing round mast) 
Tally-ho, tally-ho, Philip, Henry! Wait 
Philip, I'll come round 





PHILIP: ... Where’s your mistress? 


(New York production: John Granger, Roland Culver) 


PHILIP: Henry—Henry this is no time 
for square dancing. Dor.’t be silly, dear, 


two of us can’t surround him 


SUSAN (Rises) 


take any 


You're not 
revenge? You 
what he’s done? 


going to 


don’t mind 


PHILIP: Yes, I do. I'm 
with him 


very annoyed 


HENRY: And I, on the contrary (Gets 
fruit) feel quite differently about the 
whole affair 


susAN: Oh, do you? (Fanning.) 


HENRY: (Sits in chair) Well, of course 


Yesterday we had a great tribe of Red 
Indians, or 


whatever it is, breathing 


down our necks (Pulls fruit round 


in front of him.) 


susAN: No, we hadn't 


HENRY: We thought we had—comes to 


the same thing. Today it’s just coping 
with the kitchen staff. Susan can sack 
him 


susAN: Oh, Henry! 


PHILIP: Really, Henry, you're not being 


very constructive 
SUSAN: He’s got to be punished 


HENRY: What for? Being a cook? 


SUSAN: (To PHILIP) Darling, you’re on 
my side, aren't you? 


PHILIP: Yes, darling, of course I am 
But we have to remember that he’s 
stronger than we are, much younger, 
and armed with a great kitchen knife, 
which he obviously knows how to use 


suSAN: We must tie him up, that’s all— 
tie him to the mast then he won't be 


able to use it 


PHILIP: Tie him to the mast? 


SUSAN: Yes, it’s his turn, isn’t it? (Goes 


to mast, gets rope from it, goes to 


PHILIP and puts it on his knee.) 


PHILIP: Well, I’m bound to say it is, but 
first catch your hare 


HENRY: Or in this case your heir ap- 
parent! (Laughs. 


(susan slaps his face, picks up the 
fruit and takes it into the hut.) 


HENRY: She struck me! 


PHILIP Here 


we are in a very puzzling situation, 


Serves you right, Henry 


and you sit there making schoolboy 


jokes 


HENRY: What a spiteful thing to say! 


What’s puzzling, old boy? 


PHILIP: Perfectly obvious. We've got to 
deal with this young man somehow or 
other, we can't let things go on like 
this 


HENRY: I thought you were so pleased, 


enjoying your luncheon and so on 
PHILIP: We must find out who he is 


HENRY: He’s told you—he’s a Danish 


cook 


PHILIP: That’s what he said just now 

yesterday he said he was a Prince of 
the islands, and tomorrow he may say 
he’s Errol Flynn. It isn’t good enough 
I would like to cross-examine him, and 
I think Susan’s idea of tying him up is 
a very good one. The question is how? 


sUSAN: Listen, I've got an idea. We 
must use cunning as he did. It’s time 
for our siesta. Now, you two lie down 
and pretend to be asleep. I'll get him 
up against the mast somehow or other, 
then you fling yourselves upon him— 
Henry, you lasso him round the neck 
while Philip ties him up. Simple? 


PHILIP: That ought to work all right. 
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HENRY: If you ask me, we're going to 
make ghastly fools of ourselves for 
nothing 

(PHILIP lies down near his chair.) 


SUSAN: It won't be the first time, dar- 
ling, will it? Now, lie down. I'll go and 
find him. (Pulls HENRY up) Don’t move 
till you hear me say Psst! (Looks back 
at HENRY, still standing) Henry darling, 
you know how to lie down. (Exits call- 
ing) Hillooo! 


HENRY: You know, Philip, we shouldn't 
pander to her 


PHILIP: We're not pandering to her, 
we're just protecting ourselves 


HENRY: We must look like two assass- 


inated French Presidents 


PHILIP: Why must we? 


HENRY: Haven’t you noticed they're al- 
ways assassinated in evening dress? 


PHILIP: Surely not two at a time. (su- 
SAN crosses stage behind hut calling 
“Hillooo!”) Now, don’t bungle your 
act, Henry 

HENRY 
Haven't 


(Taking rope and tying knot) 
lassoed anybody for years 
Have you? 

PHILIP: You want a slip knot 

HENRY: Yes, I know that. 


PHILIP: 
eyes 


Now lie down and close your 


HENRY: Shall I snore? 
PHILIP: Why? 


HENRY: Make it more lifelike 


PHILIP: I thought you never snored 


HENRY: I do when I’ve got a cold 


PHILIP: But you haven't got a cold. Now 
lie down and keep quiet. 


SUSAN: Hilloo! (Enters.) 


HENRY: (Sits up and moves nearer to 
pHitip) She’s got him, Philip, she’s got 
him, old boy 


suSAN: Psst! Henry! 


(HENRY lies down, left knee raised, 
the rope lying on his chest. THE STRAN- 
GER enters and sees them. Pointing to 
them) Asleep! 


STRANGER: Wonderful. 


(Picks SUSAN up and moves towards 
the hut. susan shakes her head and 
signs to him to put her down. He 
does so. She signs to HENRY and PHILIP, 
herself and the hut, signifying that 
she cannot go into the hut whilst 
they are there. THE STRANGER nods 
understanding, looks at them, then 
picks up the nearest chair and hands 
it to her, as she is pointing towards 
the mast. She looks at it, takes it and 
puts it upstage of cactus. He then 
moves to between HENRY and PHILIP, 
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kneels, takes the rope which he slips 
under HENRY'S knee, then he tickles 
the sole of pxitip’s right foot. SUSAN, 
amazed, goes to mast,and hiding what 
she is doing from THE STRANGER, gets 
rope ready. PHILIP raises his right 
foot, moves it slightly and drops it 
again. THE STRANGER tickles it again, 
and this time puivip lifts it and drops 
it across HENRY’s left foot. THE STRAN- 
GER quickly ties them together. He 
rises and looks towards susAN, who 
beckons him toward her. He goes, 
putting one hand each side of the 
mast. SUSAN slips the noose around 
his hands, pulls it tight, and runs 
around the mast until he is well tied 
up, taking the rope round his neck 
once on the third round.) 


STRANGER: (As she tightens the noose) 


Vacht fannen air day. Vacht layver du! 


(PHILIP and HENRY try to spring to 
their feet but fall back as they are 
tied together. During the following 
lines they get themselves untied, and 


SUSAN ties the STRANGER to the mast.) 


PHILIP: Help, help! They’ve got me! 
Henry, what are you doing? Untie me 


at once 


STRANGER: Satans kayling—vorfor bin- 


ner my 
HENRY: I am untying you 
PHILIP: Well, pull then 
HENRY: I am pulling 
PHILIP: Well, push 

HENRY: I am pushing 

PHILIP: Well, let’s get together 


HENRY 
point 


We are together, that’s just the 


SUSAN: Do stop quarrelling, you idiots! 


HENRY: Philip, look, look, she’s done it 


PHILIP: (Seeing that SUSAN has tied THE 
STRANGER to the mast herself, rises, and 
goes to her) Really, dear, you should 
have waited for us. You might have 


strained yourself 


HENRY (Sitting 


mast) It was rather wonderful 


cross-legged, facing 


PHILIP: Is it quite secure? Better have 
his knife. (Takes knife) Sit down, dear, 
you must be tired. (SUSAN sits on chair) 
Sit down, Henry, oh, you are sitting 
down. (To sTRAWGER) You can stand 
Now, let’s get to the bottom of this 
You say you were the ship’s cook? 
STRANGER: Cook 

PHILIP: On our ship? 


STRANGER: Yes 


HENRY: Yes, well, I don’t remember 
you 


STRANGER: Don’t remember you either 
We were never actually introduced 


PHILIP: This a statement we can verily 
If you were the ship’s cook, perhaps 
you can tell us what we had for dinner 
the night of the wreck? 


STRANGER: Night of the wreck? 


HENRY: You've got him there! 


STRANGER Yes. I am giving consomme 
madrilene, or Bisque doumar 


PHILIP: I had the Bisque, I remember 


STRANGER: A Sole Veronique, a choice 
of Tournedos Rossini, or Poulet a L’'Es- 
tragon. A nice Camembert and fruits 


rafraichies 


HENRY: Well, I never got any fruits 


rafraichies 


PHILIP: That's the fault of that wretched 
steward, he never looked after our 
table properly. Thank God we never 
tipped him 


suSAN: I think he’s proved his point, 


don't you? 


PHILIP: Well, now where have you been 
since the wreck? 
STRANGER: Two Danish miles from here 


is a small cove where I am building my 
house 


HENRY 


(Lies down) And when are you 
becoming aware of our presence, pray? 


STRANGER: About a week ago 


PHILIP: That was during your week on 
STRANGER: Week on? 


PHILIP: Never you mind. Now, what 


made you dress up like that? 


STRANGER: In my country we have a 
saying, “Man mor hooler son de ulver 
air iblandt.” It means, one must howl 
like the wolves one is amongst 


SUSAN: What does that mean? 


HENRY: When in Rome do as Romans 
do 
PHILIP: I never heard such nonsense 


None of us are dressed up in that af- 
fected manner 


STRANGER: What else could I wear? I do 
not possess the Tuxedo 


PHILIP: Tuxedo? 


HENRY: He means he hasn't got a din- 
ner jacket 


PHILIP: Oh, poor chap. We can't get him 


one here. Now, when you first met my 


wife 
STRANGER: Your wife! The lady is your 


wife? I have made a big mistake 


HENRY: (Rises) Oh, so you thought she 
was my wife? 


PHILIP: No, no, Henry 


HENRY: 
serious. 


That makes it even more 


STRANGER: No, no, you misunderstand 
me. I did not think the lady could have 





been married to either. That would 
have made a big difference 


HENRY: Why? 


STRANGER: Min dedste vens kone har 
jeg kun broderlige fleuser or as we say 
in Denmark that means for the wife of 
my friend I am a brother! 


PHILIP: Oh, no. We don’t want to start 
all that again 


SUSAN: The point is what are we going 
to do with him? 


PHILIP: We can’t leave him tied up 
there for ever, you know 


HENRY: I don’t see why not 


pHitip: We'd have to keep bringing him 
bread and water 


HENRY: I don’t mind watering him now 


and again 


PHILIP: What about exercise? 


SUSAN: 1 don’t mind taking him for 
walks. ‘Henry looks at SUSAN, smacks 
his hand.) 


PHILIP: Now, supposing—I don’t say we 
will—but supposing we set you free 
without any further punishment, what 


would you do? 


HENRY: Would you go back to your 
house and stay there? 


STRANGER: (Pathetically) It’s awfully 
lonely there. 


PHILIP 
it is 


(Hard-hearted) Yes, I daresay 


STRANGER: No soul to speak with all 
day. I might get sick, no one would 


ever know. 


HENRY: If you get sick, send for me 


STRANGER: (With a threatening look) 
I might go mad all by myself . 
not be responsible 


. could 
. might go berserk 


PHILIP: I don’t think I should care to 
have this fellow skulking about in the 
undergrowth, peering at us from be- 
hind trees, going mad and so on 
I don’t think I should have an easy 
moment (Looks at SUSAN.) 


HENRY: Well, he can’t stay here with 
us, can he? 


PHILIP: Why not? 


HENRY: You don't expect me to sit 
down at the same table as the ship’s 
cook, do you? 


PHILIP: It’s certainly not an ideal ar- 
rangement 


HENRY: And another thing. Do you ex- 
pect Susan to provide his meals as well 
as ours? Why should she slave her 
fingers to the bone . 


SUSAN: (Rises and crosses to right of 
HENRY, facing PHILIP) Listen, I’ve 


thought it all out. He’s a cook, isn’t he? 
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And a very good cook, too. Let’s make 
him our cook. 


PHILIP: That’s an idea 


HENRY: I think it’s the most immoral 
suggestion I’ve ever heard. 


pHitip: What nonsense, Henry. It’s sim- 
ply a question of whether he cooks for 
us, or we cook for him. I vote he cooks 
for us. (Holds up hand.) 


So do I. (Holds hand up.) 


puiip: The “I’s” have it. 


SUSAN 


susAN: Well, then, is it all settled? 


puiuip: Yes. Henry can do the washing 
up 


susan: Good. Now, you listen to me. 
Things have changed since yesterday. 
You're tied up now, and I'm giving or- 
ders, and my orders are that from now 
on you'll do all the cooking. We have 
a continental breakfast, then we usually 
lunch about one-thirty .. . 


pHitip: Just three things, soup, fish or 
an egg dish, and sweet or pudding, fruit 
of course. 


SUSAN: (Starts to untie STRANGER, pass- 
ing the rope to PHILIP each time) We 
none of us bother about tea, so you can 


have the afternoons off. 


PHILIP: You'll do the hut work, valet 
Mr. Henry and myself. Do you agree? 


STRANGER: (Now untied) O.K. 


PHILIP: And in future I shall expect 
you to give my wife every satisfaction. 


HENRY: Philip! 


(suSAN looks at him puzzled. HENRY 
slaps his leg.) 


PHILIP: I could have phrased that bet- 
ter. You'll call my wife Madam. What’s 
your name? 


STRANGER: Philip 


PHILIP: We don’t want any more famil- 
iarity. What’s your name? 


STRANGER: My name is Philip. 


PHILIP: Is it? That’s very awkward. I 


shall call you Stanley. 
susAN: Why Stanley? 
PHILIP: It’s a good jungle name, dear. 


susAN: Now, darlings, leave us alone 
for a few minutes, will you? 


(STRANGER moves up to hut, and 
bring HENRY’s and PHILIP’s hats to 
them.) 
PHILIP: Why? 
HENRY: Why? 


SUSAN 


all 


I want a word with him, that’s 


PHILIP: What, you and cook, dear? I 
don’t think I quite care for that. (HENRY 
rises. STRANGER hands them their hats) 


Well, he’s got the hat checks right, 
anyway 


(SUSAN kisses PHILIP.) 


SUSAN: Run along, dear, please, just for 
three minutes. 


(STRANGER goes back to hut. As PHILIP 
and HENRY move upstage he holds out 
their fishing rods, they move off. He 
replaces the fishing rods against hut 
wall.) 

PHILIP: (As they go) Two minutes. 


SUSAN: I really must give you a little 
talking to, you know. First of all, I 
didn’t want to mention it in front of 
my ... colleagues, but must ask you 
not to smile every time you look at me. 
You think it’s a joke, but it’s no joke 
at all to be shipwrecked, it’s a very sad 
situation for a woman. (Pauses and 
looks at STRANGER) Why are you smiling 
now? What can have come over you 
yesterday? I always thought Danes 
were good, but you behaved like a 
savage. I suppose you're descended 
from Vikings, yes, that must be it. You 
must have had a kind of Viking dream, 
and now you've woken up, and so I'll 
forget everything until the moment 
you came in with that heavenly fish, 
and you can call me Madam, and the 
work won't be much. I’m sorry we had 
to tie you up, but it’s all over now, and 
we trust you completely. I shall call 
you Joe, I think (STRANGER kneels 
and kisses her hand) Stanley is too 
stupid! (Under yesterday’s spell) Oh, 
Your Royal Highness! (Remembering) 
Oh, Joe, off with you, off to the kitchen. 
Oh, I've just remembered something. 


STRANGER: What ees it? 


susAN: When I first saw you, I pre- 
sented my husband to you. Oh, Joe, you 
knew I was married all the time, aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself? (THE STRAN- 
GER bows in the old way, and erits. 
Scratching her arms) Oh, well, no use 
crying over spilt milk! (Dances off 
Enter PHILIP and HENRY: ) 


HENRY: I don't like it, Philip 


PHILIP: Nonsense, Henry. Dottie runs 
her whole house with problem boys 
They don’t mind what they do. 


HENRY: It's an entirely different situa- 
tion with Dottie. Weren't we meeting 
them here? 


(HENRY notices that the stage is 
empty. Runs to hut doorway and 
looks inside. Turns to PHILIP, shakes 
his head.) 


PHILIP: You know, you'll never keep a 
cook if you don’t trust him 


HENRY: Well, where is “Jungle Jim’? 


(Hangs his hat on hut. pxiuip claps 
his hands and THE STRANGER enters 
carrying a leaf tray with coffee pot 
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and two cups. He crosses to PHILIP 
and hands them to him, then goes 
upstage for table.) 


PHILIP: Oh, there you are. (Taking 
coffee tray) Oh, thank you. Isn’t that 
nice, Henry, the set must be for export 
only 

HENRY: What's that? 

pHiLip: Coffee, of course 


STRANGER: (Putting table in place on 
PHILIP’s left, takes tray from PHILIP, puts 
it on table)’ I am sorry it is late, the 


meal was a little interrupted 


PHILIP: That’s all right, you'll take a 
day to settle down, I expect. (THE 
STRANGER goes to side of hut, gets um- 
brella, opens it, and sticks it in the 
ground right of puitip. After setting the 
umbrella, STRANGER gets large shell 
which he brings to PHILIP to act as a 
footstool) I think we're going to be 
very comfortable here. We've obviously 
found a treasure. (Pouring out coffee, 
PHILIP tries to drink coffee; the strands 
of his hat get in the way. STRANGER lifts 
loose ends of hat as puitip lifts cup to 
mouth) Where’s your mistress? 


Philip! 
Where’s Madam? 


STRANGER 


HENRY 
PHILIP 
Gone shopping 


(PHILIP takes hat off and hands it to 
STRANGER. ) 


PHILIP: Well, what are we waiting for? 
STRANGER: Please, can I have my knife? 


(HENRY goes upstage for rope, brings 
it to below mast, and starts to tie a 
slip knot.) 


PHILIP: Why do you want your knife? 


STRANGER: Please to cook the dinner 


PHILIP: That’s quite reasonable. (Gives 
him the knife) There you are. Thank 
you 


STRANGER: Thank you. 


(Exits, throwing PHILip’s hat under 
large leaf as he goes.) 


HENRY: And don’t go cutting yourself 


(Winds rope up.) 


PHILIP: I must say that’s a weight off 
my mind. I was so worried last night 
I hardly slept. I couldn’t quite see how 
it was going to end. Trust clever little 
Susan to turn the whole thing to our 


advantage, bless her 


HENRY: Bless her indeed 


PHILIP: You must admit it was a stroke 
of genius transforming a dangerous 
savage into a Danish cook. You said 
yourself we could do with an orderly 
here. Aren't you pleased now? 


HENRY: Oddly enough, no 


pHiuip: Ah' You've brought a grievance 
back from your walk, I see 


HENRY: Exactly. (Throws rope into hut) 
I've thought it all over. Now I begin to 
see everything crystal clear 


PHILIP: I am always a little alarmed 
when you begin to see things crystal 
clear 


HENRY: Because you go through life in 
blinkers 


PHILIP: Quite happy as I am 


HENRY: (Pauses, then turns to PHILIP) 
Exactly, a cloud has passed—a subject 


is closed—nothing shocks you. 


PHILIP: I wouldn’t say that, Henry, I 
was shocked at the time, very shocked 


HENRY: But I wonder if you happened 
to notice that Susan was never shocked 

not the least little bit—until she dis- 
covered that the cook was a cook? Did 
that strike you at all? 


PHILIP: Logical, in my view. She did 
what she had to do to save us in a per- 
fectly cheerful and dignified way. Dis- 
covering that she has been the victim 
of a hoax, she is, very naturally, in a 
rage. I don’t blame her, and I don’t see 
why you should 


HENRY: That’s right, twist it round to 
suit yourself. You’ve always been as 
blind as a bat where Susan is concerned 


and I suppose you always will be 
pHitip: Hold your horses, old boy 


HENRY: No—the time has come for a 
little plain speaking. (PHILIP puts cup 
on tray, saucer on cup) Blind as a bat 
For six years! had an affair with Susan 
under your very nose and you never 
suspected a thing. Six years, Philip 


PHILIP: I don’t understand the object of 
this outburst, and I’m beginning to find 
it a bore 


HENRY: Home truths often are a bore, 


but I feel it’s my duty to speak out. 


PHILIP: According to you, Susan was 
only annoyed when the man turned 
out to be a cook. Are you implying that 
until then she thoroughly enjoyed the 


whole thing? 


HENRY: You've said it. I wouldn’t have 


put it quite so broadly 
PHILIP: That's very good of you 


HENRY: She seemed to be rather un- 
naturally—shall we say 
hardiy demurred 
to the hut 


resigned. She 
she just skipped in 


PHILIP: Sune did it to save us 


HENRY: Yes, but so quickly. It upset me 
very much and, if you ask me, old man, 
it’s not the first time she’s done it 
PHILIP: Done what? 

HENRY: Been unfaithful to us 


PHILIP: How dare you talk like that, 
Henry' 


HENRY: I’ve begun to realize that if 
you've been blind, so have I. Here's a 
girl with two good husbands, honest, 
decent men, when like as not, she’s 
been playing fast and loose with us 
both for years 


PHILIP: I’d put my hand in the fire that 
Susan’s never been unfaithful to me 


HENRY: Poor old boy 


PHILIP: I know what I know. Susan has 
never been unfaithful to me 


HENRY: Then how about me? 
PHILIP: You? Oh, I don’t count you 


HENRY: What d’you mean, don’t count 


me? 


PHILIP: I don’t count you—I don’t know 


why but I don’t count you 


HENRY: So that’s why you were able to 
sleep so peacefully in the little hut? 


PHILIP: And now every word you've 
been saying, every insulting implica- 
tion, has clearly shown me you don't 
love Susan one little bit 


HENRY: Oh, so I don’t love Susan, 
don’t I? 


PHILIP: If you did you'd never bring 


such unfair charges against her 


HENRY: Can't you see it’s because I love 
her? I'm out of my mind with jealousy 

I can’t help noticing every little de- 
tail of her behavior and brooding over 
it—that’s jealousy, old boy, that’s love 
You're the one that doesn’t love her, 
and doesn’t know what it is to be 
jealous 


PHILIP: Oh yes, I.do. I felt jealous when 
you first told me about you and Susan 


HENRY: (Picks up green footstool) All 
I can say is you showed remarkable 
self-control, disserting on logic and the 
polygamy of women. Then what about 
yesterday? When we were trussed up 
to that maypole you weren't jealous at 
all—you never raised a finger. (Puts 
footstool below chair.) 


PHILIP: But what could I have done? 


HENRY: (Sits in chair, feet on green 


stool) You could have registered a pro- 
test, if nothing else 


PHILIP: You were registering enough 
for both of us. Never heard such. a 


noise as you made 


HENRY: It would have been more hu 


man to join in. Then look at the way 
you ate that fish 


PHILIP: Oh, my God—we're not back to 
that fish again, are we? 


HENRY: That fish is the symbol of your 
attitude. You pretend to love Susan, 
yet you can eat that fish. To me, to me 
that fish represented Susan in the arms 


of 





PHitip: (Rises) Really, Henry, you've 
gone too far. I thought you were sup- 


posed to be our friend 


HENRY (Stricken, rises) 


Philip. I'm 
sorry, old chap 


PHILIP: Well yes, I should hope so 
Don’t know what's the matter with you 


HENRY: It’s this bloody island—I need 


a holiday, old boy 


PHILIP: Henry, don’t always look on the 
gloomy side of everything; it makes 
you so depressing 


HENRY: Yes. I beg your pardon—I’m 
sorry 


PHILIP: (Pats his shoulder) All right 
Now cheer up. Everybody's remarking 


about it, old boy 
HENRY: It sounds rather silly, I suppose, 


but our friendship means a great deal 
to me, Philip. 


PHILIP: Yes, of course. It means a great 
deal to me too 


HENRY 
you 


Now, Philip, I have news for 


PHILIP: News? 


HENRY: Good news. I’ve made a deci- 
sion and I want you to be the first to 
hear about it. I’ve decided once and 


for all to finish with Susan. 


pHitip: (Horrified) My dear old Henry, 
do try and calm down. Think what it 
would be like if when we got home 
you found you'd quarrelled with Susan 
we should all be simply wretched 
(Pushes HENRY down onto stool.) 


HENRY: It's the only way 


PHILIP: No, no, it’s quite impossible 

you love us and we love you. Sit down 
I only said you didn’t love Susan just 
now because I lost my temper, but of 
course I know you do, you adore her 
Like me, you couldn't get on without 
her. You keep asking me what I thought 
about in the little hut—very well, I'll 
tell you. I imagined that, instead of 
being safe here with us, Susan had 
drowned and that you and I were liv- 
ing alone, each in his hut. You say I 
never mind what happens, but I can 
tell you that would have finished me 
off. Nothing to look forward to, nothing 
to work for, no more fun and no more 
happiness. A vivid picture came to me 
of Susan in her evening dress, floating 
about on the moonlit water, and for 
ages I couldn't get it out of my mind 
Then I remembered that here we all 
are safe and sound, that Susan was a 
few yards away, with you, and that 
next morning I should see her darling 
little face and have her to talk and 
laugh with all day and every day—well, 
then, my dear old Henry, I realized 
my luck and went happily off to sleep 
again. And snored. Now do you see? 


bv 


(They look at each other with affec- 
tion. HENRY takes out his handker- 
chief and wipes his eyes, then PHILIP 
takes his out. They blow their noses 

together, “Hoot, hoot,” As they do 
so a siren goes. They repeat this once 
more. Again the siren “Hoot, hoot.” 
The third time HENRY blows his nose 


but not PHILIP. “Hoot, hoot,” They 
realize it is a ship.) 


HENRY: A ship! Philip, a ship! (Slap- 
ping PHILIP’s knee.) 


PHILIP 
calm 
HENRY: It’s a ship 

puitip: All right, don’t frighten it away 
HENRY: Susan—Susan—! 


pHivip: All right, I'll fire the rocket 
(Gets them from the hut window) 
Here are the sticks 


HENRY: (Taking sticks from him) No, 


no, let me 
pHitip: No, please let me, Henry 


HENRY: No, no, youngest unmarried 
man 


PHILIP: But it’s my invention—it might 
explode 


HENRY 
isn’t it? 


That’s what it’s meant to do, 


PHILIP: Yes, I suppose it is 


HENRY: (Rubs the two sticks together, 
they burst into flame; applies stick to 


back of mast) Baden Powell was right. 


(There is an explosion, the flash com- 
ing out of the gramaphone horn. The 
explosion makes the coconuts droop to 
their lowest mark and slowly ascend 
as music plays and the gramaphone 
starts to play the samba. THE STRANGER 
enters.) 


PHILIP: Coco-powder, an entirely new 
explosive. I’m a munitions king. Henry, 
you stay there, I'll go down to the 
beach and meet them 


HENRY: Right! 


(PHILIP exits behind hut, THE STRAN- 
GER picks up the umbrella and hold- 
ing it over puHiLip’s head, exits with 
him. Henry looks off through the 
telescope. SUSAN enters from below 
hut.) 


SUSAN: (To HENRY, who comes down 
the mast) A perfectly enormous ship 
They've seen me. They ran up a signal 
England Expects, I expect. I signalled 
back with my stole. They’ve lowered 
a boat. Where's Philip? 
HENRY: Gone down to meet them. Su- 
san, when we get home everything 
must be like the old days again 


SUSAN 
will be 


Yes, yes, darling, of course it 


Keep calm, keep absolutely . 


HENRY: No, wait, it was a terrible mis- 
take ever telling Philip. 


susAN: What did I say? 


HENRY: And now we must pretend—we 
must pretend that all is over between 
us 


SUSAN: I see, back to the old days 
again 


HENRY: Then we can take up where 
we left off, and everything will be all 
right 


SUSAN: Paradise, yes. Clever Henry. 


HENRY: So you agree, that all is over 
between us 


susAN: Absolutely, blissfully over 
(Hugs him. PHILIP enters.) 


PHILIP: What’s all over, dear? They’re 
lowering a boat 


SUSAN: (Turning quickly, and hugging 
him) Our absolutely blissful holiday on 
this absolutely blissful island. 


PHILIP: Yes, I must say I’ve enjoyed 
every moment of it. We must certainly 
come again. (SUSAN goes into hut) Now, 
we must start packing. It’s an enor- 
mous ship, Henry, another cruise, I 


think. 


HENRY: Perhaps our tickets are still 
good. (Exits to hut.) 


PHILIP: (Gets hat from under leaf) 
Have you seen my butterfly net any- 
where? I thought I had it here some- 
where 


(A monkey leaps on from above tree 
and hands him the net.) 


PHILIP: Oh, thanks, Henry old boy, you 
always know where everything is 


(Goes into hut. The monkey leaps 
onto the crossbar of the mast, then 
turns, still on the bar, to face left. 
SUSAN comes out of the hut and sees 
him. Calls:) 


susan: Oh, Philip . Henry .. . look! 
A monkey on a stick! (PHILIP and HENRY 
come out of the hut, pHiuip to her right 
and HENRY on her left) Oh, what luck 
That means seven years of utter bliss! 
(The monkey drops off the mast onto 
the mound and looks at them. They 
move closer to him) Oh, what a pretty 
monkey. Can't we take him home with 
us, Philip? 


(The monkey bows as THE STRANGER 
did in Act Two.) 


PHILIP 
Stanley 


Certainly not, dear, we've got 


(Siren till curtain falls. They all three 
rush off below hut. The monkey 
makes a gesture of annoyance, then 


sits sadly at the foot of the mast as 


The curtain falls 
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SUSAN: ...A monkey on a stick! Oh, what luck. That means seven years of utter bliss! ...Can’t we take 
him home with us, Philip? ' 
(New York production: Colin Gordon, Anne Vernon, Roland Culver, Ray Gil) 
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Le Cid was hailed by the French despite the fact that the worl a 
staple of their two national theatre Nina Pens, pictured in th 
scene with Olaf Nordgreen con particular praise for her inter- 
pretation of Chimene in the famous romantic drama‘ concerning 


Sparn favorite hero 


Below: The Habiona Theatre hoch was formed in Moscow in 
ID1F and ha heen based in Palestine nee 1931 prese nted The 
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ONE WORLD, ONE STAGE 


by Gordon Heath 


Conceived in April, promulgated in May, dedicated and launched in June and July, the first 
International Festival of Dramatic Art in Paris was a magnificent improvisation, thoroughly successful 
on its own terms and exciting in its possibilities for the future. Italy, Norway, Denmark, Yugoslavia, 
Ireland, West Germany, East Germany, Spain, Belgium, Poland, England and Israel sent companies, 
secure in their own language and theatre traditions and drawing their own national groups resident 
in France to spearhead the enthusiastic audiences. Fourteen French troupes presented a cross section 
of the work of young directors, provincial companies, experimental units, boulevard successes and a 
glimpse of the Comédie Francaise. Among the countries not represented was the United States 

The companies were guests of the city of Paris; all but their travel expenses were paid, and the 
box-office receipts were turned over to them. Receptions and theatre conferences centered around the 
guests, and exhibitions of décor, costumes, model settings, theatre paintings and theatrical music 
transformed Paris into an international stage center for two bustling months 

The organizers, A. M. Julien and Claude Planson, hope to make the festival a yearly event, per- 
haps a competitive one, and eventually to establish a permanent international theatre season in co- 
operation with UNESCO and the International Theatre Institute. The reaction of the critics and public 
has justified the experiment and laid the foundation for a significant step in international artistic relations 

“We have learned more in two months of the festival than in ten years of French theatre,” said 
one of the French critics. This generous and gracious note characterized Paris in its new role as host 
to the world’s theatre. Under its auspices, Moliére and Brecht, Kafka and T. S. Eliot, Calderon and 
Ibsen behaved like very good neighbors indeed 


(more pictures on next page) 


Left: The beauty and lyricism of Malka Ribourska as 
Nina proved the high point of the French Michel St. Denis 
company (Comédie de l'Est) production of Chekhov's The 
Sea Gull. Represented at the festival, but not pictured in 
this layout, were the Warsaw Theatre, which offered 
Zeromski'’s Le Péché, and a British company in The 


Confidential Clerk 


Right: Ibsen’s Ghosts, presented by Det Nye Teater of 
Oslo, showed the Norwegian theatre sticking to its last 
with the authority born of long familiarity. Lillebil Ibsen, 
granddaughter of the author, appears as Mrs. Alving, and 
Tore Foss as Pastor Manders. This tragedy, centering 
around a widow and her doomed son, dates to the 
year 1881. 
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SPOTLIGHTED AT SARDI'S 


LLOYD NOLAN, who arrived, theatrically, with his memorable performance as Queeg, the un- 
balanced ship commander in The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, has also arrived in the famous gallery of 
theatrical caricatures which line the walls of Sardi’s restaurant in New York. This likeness was sketched 
by Don Bevan, who keeps the gallery well stocked when he isn’t occupied with playwriting (he is one 
of the authors of the hit cometly-melodrama Stalag 17). Although his current success outstrips any 
previous stage accomplishment by far, Nolan is not the theatrical Johnny-come-lately that many be- 
lieve. This product of San Francisco appeared with Lunt and Fontanne in Reunion in Vienna as long 
ago as 1931, and reached his previous Broadway high two years later in One Sunday Afternoon 
Movies and television kept him busy for the next two decades until the stage reclaimed him for the 
virtuoso assignment as Queeg. “Stunning,” was the way Brooks Atkinson described this performance, 


“principally because he has every detail of it under control.” It is an opinion with which few theatre- 
goers have found reason to quarrel. 
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ONCE IS ENOUGH 


Each of his new musical shows has just one performance—plus 
the audience penetration of a Broadway work that runs for 
several years, declares a leading television producer-director 
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Above: Producer-director Max Lieb 
three other leading backstage principal 
cal shows. Beside him is Bill Hobin, a 
director, while at left are Heino Ripp, 
and Marcia Kuyper, assistant to Hobin. 
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I probably always will be. I try to see everything 
in the theatre worth seeing. I invest in as many 
as ten shows a year. In fact, my interest in theatre 
is of such an emotional nature that I actually 
like to go to openings 

Why, then, am I working in television? Because 
I’ve found that the theatre, as a major working 
area, has its limitations—limitations which tele- 
vision does not impose 

The theatre does not allow a producer conting 
ity of action. Each theatrical project is a thing ia 
itself. It has no relation to the projecthat went 
before or the one that will come@afiter Its 
largely due to this lack of contipsaility that theatri- 
cal producers often let yeargigo By without pro- 
ducing anything because, as they say, “I’m looking 
for a script.” Television, on the other hand, is a 


continuing project. As a producer, you are prac- I 


tically never iny@lved in a single show. You are 
working on a@eries of shows. When one job has 
been finished, you move on to the next one. Your 
creativity is constantly feeding itself. It is the 
absence of this kind of continuity of action in the 
theatre which makes it difficult for a producer to 
occupy himself creatively. With each hiatus he 
becomes a little stale, a little less sure of himself. 
And a theatrical producer is further tied down by 
one of the prime economic considerations of the 
theatre: It costs so much to do a show that a 
producer must approach each production with a 
ureat deal of gaution. 

I am not suggesting that easy money should 
bring about diminishing judgment, or that your 
judgment must be shrouded with caution if you’re 
working with limited funds. Judgment and proper 
caution are necessities under any circumstance. 
But what the economic timidity of the theatre does 
produce is an atmosphere in which experiment is 
next to impessible. Creation is stifled in the the- 
atre today beeause of the alleged need to adhere 
to box-office possibilities. 

Television @liminates this economic entangle- 
ment. The problem of getting money just doesn’t 
come up. Once @ producer has been signed to a 
project, he has a guaranteed season’s work and he 
is judged on the basis of that season’s work, not 
by the success or failure of a single play. Whether 
he winds up with accolades or the bum’s rush is 
determined by the over-all merit of his work dur- 
ing that season on many plays. 


Right: The job of designing costumes for these produc- 
tions is the responsibility of Paul du Pont, pictured with 
producer-director Liebman and dancer Pauline Goddard 
A different show is being offered every two weeks, each 


to run for approximately ninety minutes 


It is sometimes said, with an acid glance toward 
the sponsor or the advertising agency, that there 
is less possibility of experiment on television than 
there is in the theasnegt In Rome circumstances 

ge "thefe is much more 
lo On Plays in television 
don ) in the theatre. The 
ae ahich We are doing 


@xperiment. 
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Above: 


THE AUDIENCE IN THE sACT. 


mal 


Carol Channing also found that audiences had their 


own ideas, in various sections of the country, about the por- 


trayal of Lorelei Lee 


Here she is with Anita Loos, creator of 


the famous Lorelei of the hit musical comedy Gentlemen Prefer 


Blonde 


Right:“There are evenings when the audience decides Ruth is 


a wisecracking comedienne, so that’s what I become 
consequently to me.’ 


Wonderful Town.) 


(Carol Channing as Ruth 


Sherwood 


Other 
nights she is something quite different to the audience and 


un 


An actor gets to feel like a painting in a public museum, 


declares a leading comedienne 
the audience conception of his role 


and frequently he changes his colors to blend with 


BY CAROL CHANNING 


I was reading in a recent issue of THEATRE 
ARTS about how Tommy Ewell and David Wayne 
have been studying the effects of the stock market, 
the weather and other matters on audiences. Ap- 
parently David and Tommy have gone real scien- 
tific on us, plotting curves on graphs and making 
all kinds of complicated charts proving that audi- 
ences react the same in most theatres on a given 
night. 

Far be it from me to challenge such an array 
of data, but I’d like to know how Tommy and 
David have reckoned with other elements in the 
subject of audience reaction—the question of what 
day of the week it is, for example. I’ve done some 
research on this myself. During the national tour 
of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes in some twenty 
cities, I found the audience different from night 
to night; but whether it was Kansas City or 
Dallas, they were usually pretty much the same 


on any given night of the week 


Let me illustrate. Wednesday and Saturday 
matinées, wherever we were, what I nicknamed 
the Grand Little Ladies were always in the major- 
ity. The GLL’s were always but 


In order to get a 


sweet as pie 
never liked anything shady 
laugh out of them sometimes, we had to exag- 
and in order not to offend 
them, underplay others. 

Then on the week ends, the V but U’s take 
over. They’re the vocal but slightly unfocused 


folks—out to have a fine time, and they laugh at 


gerate certain lines, 


almost anything. You feel the men in the major- 
ity, and if the GLL’s are at their sides, they’re 
certainly letting the menfolk have their fun 

And They probe 
into every eyebrow lift and finger wiggle for 
hidden the 


(continued on page 93) 
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meanings, and enjoy particularly 
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Calder Willingham’s farce The Automobile Man, which has been 
slated for Broadway production, had its premiére at Bucks County 
Playhouse, New Hope, Pennsylvania. The play presented Elliott 
Nugent as an unappreciated American father who suffers a case 
of schizophrenia as a result of his household abuses and, being an 
automobile dealer, thinks he is an automobile. Here he is shown 
in the process of steering himself about the house. Mildred Dun- 
nock (center) was his errant wife and Nancy Nugent, the nurse. 


ee ee 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


Aboard the Bandwagon, a revue presented at Bucks County Play- 
house, is an amalgam of five musical shows turned out by the 
team of Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz—The Band Wagon, 
Inside U.S.A., Flying Colors, Between the Devil and At Home 
Abroad. In this finale scene, two of the three stars, Ethel Smith 
and Roddy McDowall, are shown in the foreground. Jerome Cowan 
was the third principal. New sketches were provided for the show, 
which featured such familiar Dietz-Schwartz tunes as 
in the Dark.” 


“Dancing 


Left: Sharing a bill with The Thirteen Clocks at the Westport 


Country Playhouse was Leonard Bernstein’s one-act opera Trouble 


in Tahiti. The combined program was called Magic and Music 
In this scene from the Bernstein work, Alice Ghostley appears as 
Dinah and Richard Eastham as Sam. Trouble in Tahiti, which had 
been presented for the first time two summers earlier, deals with 
the misunderstandings and bickeringa. of ‘a tharri 
a typical suburb of an American citys Bia 

tert and music. 
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HERMAN LEONARD 


A youth whose bitterness forces him to self-destruction was the main figure of Georges Simenon’s The Snow 
Was Black, in an American adaptation by Frances Frankel which had its premiére at the White Barn 
Theatre in Westport, Connecticut. John Reese (left) played the key role of the young thief and murderer 
Margaret Draper played his mother, a prostitute, and the third principal pictured is J. Kermit Echols, 


who was the sympathetic police inspector. The action is laid in France during the occupation 


CAUFFMAN 


RICHARD W. 
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TED POLUMBAUM 


a 
The premiére of A. B. Shiffrin’s penthouse comedy A Burst of Arthur Miller’s grim drama about the Salem witchcraft trials, 
Summer occurred at the Bucks County Playhouse. It is the tale The Crucible, provided a decided change of pace for the summer 
of an attractive and wealthy widow (Marta Linden, left) who scene when it was revived by the Group 20 Players of Massachu- 
meets a distinguished diplomat (Murray Matheson, center) as setts at the Theatre on the Green in Wellesly. Jerome Kilty appears 
a result of a “companionship wanted” advertisement in a magazine as the Reverend Hale and Lora Levy (reclining) as Betty Parris 
The third principal in this scene, Murray Hamilton, portrayed the In the background, left to right, are: Josephine Barrett, Dee Victor, 


widow's enterprising son who helps to turn the romance from its Robert Blackburn, John Peters and Albert Corbin 
true course, with the aid of the diplomat’s earthy spouse 
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Reunion 
the 


characters Gordon Cameron 


54, a new comedy by Justin Sturm which had its premiére 


at Ivoryton Playhouse in Connecticut, offers as its leading 
Denia; 
Markey, one of her old flames, an embezzler currently on the lam 
Sing. la this old 
frolicking in prison garb, a neat camouflage for Lowell 


Lee (Lowell), Haila Stoddard (Denia), 
(Gordon), William Hail, Drummond Erskine and Wayne McIntyre 


, a writer; his wife, and Lowell 


mates are 


From left: 


from Sing scene Gordon’s college 


Bowman Tom 


dy \f 
Above 


Cecilwood Theatre, Fishkill, New 


diverse characters, and the plot eramines their lives in relation to their pasts 


Marriott, 
driver (John Randolph, 


scene John cast as an old servant, 
fourth from left). Left to right: Jane 
Salem Ludwig, Randolph, Herbert Nelson, Virginia Downing, Joy 


and Marriott 


Right: 
A Summer’s Day by Reginald Lawrence, 
Lake Hopatcong, New 


play, 
Miss Meacham 


Summer Theatre, Jersey 


Helmore 


HAYNES 


GORDON wW. 


A. JOHN GERACI 


ce I 


In the foreground is Fred Stewart, the hotel proprietor 


Anne Meacham and Scott Merrill were principals in the production of 
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Among the summer season's new offerings was Elaine Carrington’s 
Maggie Pack Your Bags, 
Playhouse in Spring Lake, New Jersey 
Medford, 
with 


which was presented by the Ivy Tower 
Walter Matthau and Kay 
The plot deals 
Mexico, 


they are celebrating the fifth anniversary of this domestic relation 


who had the leading roles, are pictured 


two Americans who are living together in where 


ship, he as a novelist and she as a photographer. Thé sudden arrival 


of his grown son provides an element of dramatic conflict 


TONY DEVITO 


In John O’Hara’s The Farmers Hotel, presented by the Dutchess Players at the 


York, a snow storm forces together a group of very 


In this 


pulls a pistol to erpel a bullying truck 
Hoffman, 


Melanie York, 


Logan Ramsey 


new 


which was presented by the Lakeside 


was cast as a poetess, 


wife of an American professor who is vacationing with her husband at a Brittany coastal 


hotel, 
illicit relationship between the woman and sailor, and her 


The 


while Merrill appeared as a predatory Irish sailor 
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plot centers around the 


resultant spiritual turmoil 





Right: Christo 


tor Faustus, writ hree and a half 


arlowe’s Doc- 


centuries ago, was the subject of 
another unusual production during 
the summer when it was offered by 
the Silvermine Guild Players of 
Norwalk, Connecticut. The work was 
produced by Stefan Schnabel (left 
on platform), who also portrayed the 
role of Mephistopheles. At right is 
Theodore Palmer in the role of 
Faustus. Basil Burwell directed. The 
scenery was confined to a simple 
arrangement of flats, stairs and plat- 


forms painted black 


HENRY GROSSMAN 
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RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


Left: Eva LeGallienne (center) was starred in The South- 
west Corner, a new play by John Cecil Holm which was 
presented by the Spa Summer Theatre in Saratoga Springs, 
New York. Shown with her in this scene from Act II are 
Parker Fennelly, whose background has ranged from Shake- 
spearean repertory to radio comedy, and Enid Markey 
Holm, who is best known for Three Men on a Horse (written 
with George Abbott) and the book of Best Foot Forward, 
based the hew play on Mildred Walker's novel of the same 
title 


Below, left: James Thurber’s The Thirteen Clocks again 
turned up on the summer circuit in a stage adaptation by 
Fred Sadoff and with music by Mark Bucci. The work was 
presented at the Westport Country Playhouse in Connecticut 
Left to right: Janice Mars, Fred Sadoff, Gene Saks and Con- 
stance Brigham. The Thurber fable deals with a prince 
disguised as a minstrel who wins a beautiful princess despite 
the ministrations of her guardian, a duke whose murder of 
time causes all the clocks in the palace setting of the work 


to stop 


Below: Put Them All Together, presented in its first per- 
formance at Somerset Playhouse in Massachusetts, deals 
with an extremely wealthy widow (Fay Bainter, second from 
left) who dominates her son until he finally turns the tables 
on her, with the assistance of a nurse of easy virtue. The 
principals in this scene from the premiere production are 
from left: Janis Carter as the widow’s married daughter, 
Miss Bainter, William Prince as the son, and Kay Medford 


as the nurse who helps him to assert himself at last 
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STRAW HAT WITH SPANGLES 
AND A BENT FOR BROADWAY 


Gypsy Rose Lee, whose trademark in the theatre used to be something other than spectacular gowns, 
wore this handsome creation in Darling, Darling, which had _ its 
Westport Country Playhouse in Connecticut in mid-August 
who adapted the work from the French comedy Ami-Ami 


summer circuit premiere at the 
Looking on approvingly is Anita Loos, 


Playwright, star and director John C. Wilson 
all are hopeful that the production eventually will reach Broadway, though Gypsy adds, “I’d be per- 


fectly satisfied with a road vehicle if we don’t come to New York. It’s a comedy of manners—a farce, 
actually—in which I play a dress designer. The plot is chiefly about New York businesswomen who 
earn more than their husbands. After all, the women usually wind up getting it anyway.” 
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CERVANTES IN A STREET SETTING 


Don Quixote and other figures of Spain’s golden age have come 


to life again down Mexico way in a little plaza of Guanajuato 


BY DAVID ABELL 


PPROXIMATELY 150 MILES northwest of Mexico 

City, in the haunted streets of Guanajuato, 
the golden age of Spain has come to life again in 
entertaining theatre. And the success of this 
presentation has helped a community to capture 
a spirit of expectancy for the future instead of 
mourning its past. In the small plaza of San 
Roque, three entreméses (appetizers or curtain 


JUAN MORALES 


The author recently made a yearlong study of Mexican 
theatre on a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation at 
the American Institute of Cultural Relations. 


raisers) of Cervantes are blended into an eve- 
ning’s program. The church and houses around 
the cobbled square give a strong illusion of the 
sixteenth century, helping to transform the actors 
from the position of players within an artificial 
frame into living their 
adventures. 

Guanajuato, capital of a mining and farming 
state of the same name, is stuffed within the 
cliffs and creases of a dry mountain range. During 
the colonial period of Mexico it was the site of 
tremendous silver workings. The piety of the 
mine owners was expressed in the elaborate 
churches they constructed—and their distaste for 
the site, in the palaces they built for their families 
across the hills in San Miguel. As time passed and 
the mines died, there remained in Guanajuato the 
public monuments and the multicolored homes of 
the poorer classes. In its last burst of growth 
during the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz, fanciful 
mansions—called in Mexico porfiriana instead of 
Victorian—were built along the twisting streets 
upward toward the dam across the highest folds 
of the hills. Today Guanajuato is one of the most 
picturesque spots of Mexico, romantic for former 
glories and with an air of unhurried and well- 
savored life. 


persons observed in 


The street theatre is more appreciated after 
acquaintance with the town: with the narrow 
alleys overhung with bougainvillea and called the 
Singing Frog, the Monkey’s Jump, the Kiss; with 
the markets where vendors show clay pots and 
plastic knickknacks; with all the unexpected 
vistas, each a different stage setting. From the 
coffeehouse fronting the central plaza the ex- 
cursionist sees the daytime street pattern change 
into the evening one, children and nursemaids 
giving way to freshly groomed teen-agers prom- 
enading before the watchful gaze of their elders. 


Left: Cervantes keeps a rendezvous in an authentic 
period setting during a performance in the streets of 


Guanajuato, situated northwest of Mexico City. 
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Guanajuato’s plaza of San Roque provides the backdrop for productions of such entreméses as El Retablo de Maravillas, 


attended by townsmen and tourists 


Then there begins the concerted movement down 
the streets toward San Roque. Dusk and night 


come quickly, while in the laurels the sparrows 
still are quarreling. The audiences sit stiffly, as if 
distrustful of the benches set up for the play, and 
are hushed by the lighting of the faroles (oil 
lamps) bracketed against the house walls. 

A call of cornets sounds from the bell tower; 
the eyes that look up see the glitter of the stars 
Across the plaza sounds the voice of the unseen 
narrator, setting the time and place. A group of 
musicians begin to sing in the distance, enter and 
stroll away again. Stage lights come up, as one 
by one the people of a Spanish town cross on 
their separate ways, a water seller with her 
donkey carrying jugs, a priest, soldiers, scamper- 
ing children, an animero crying prayers for the 
faithful dead, servants and housewives. Among 
them moves a gentleman with a crippled hand, 
Cervantes. He looks about him and then is off 
again as his characters take the stage. 

There is horseplay of a jealous, overzealous 
suitor and of a husband tormented by a gabbling 
wife. The scenes alternat+: in a mixture that gives 
an agreeable time sequence to each, and makes 
the plots appear impromptu. 

Then the focus sharpens. A group of traveling 
players enter the plaza, promising for a fee to 
show the villagers marvels of all sorts— which 
can be seen only by the worthy. As in The 
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Emperor’s New Clothes, every person is anxious 
to seem as clever as the next one. The interplay of 
credulity is fascinating; at the uproarious finale, 
the observers’ laughter is hysterical, motivated in 
part by their own persuasion to be terrified. 

But all grows quiet as the players stop silent 
and the lights go very dim. In an expectant wait 
there is a clatter of shod hoofs upon cobbles. The 
noise grows louder; a sigh, half of expectation, 
realized, half of awe at the apparition, moves 
over all who see the horseman enter, followed by 
his servant on a donkey. The old knight pauses 
briefly, looking into the distance, then rides off 
on his immortal quest. There is a hushed moment, 
then applause; the lights come up and the actors 
step forward para dar gracias (to give thanks). 

The effectiveness of Tres Entreméses Cervan- 
tinos is shown not only by the enthusiasm of 
Guanajuato, but in the interest of theatre-lovers 
all over Mexico and in other Latin-American 
countries. For the Mexicans, seeing a performance 
has become more than diversion or cultural en- 
joyment; it is a reaction of patriotism, of pride in 
the nation itself. This street theatre is roughly 
comparable to the pageant The Lost Colony. But 
Paul Green’s project was planned for growth, 
and the Mexican venture, intended to play only 
a short while, swelled like dough with healthy 
yeast. 


(continued on page 92) 
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Above: The Fourth Estate was set in the plant of a newspaper called the Advance, and at the 
conclusion of each performance, audiences were greeted outside Wallack’s Theatre in New York by 


newsboys hawking editions of the paper 
publisher of the New York Daily News, and Harriet Ford 


Above: After Sam H. Harris (left) left the popular melo- 
drama field shortly after the turn of the century, he 
moved his base of theatrical operations uptown in part- 
nership with George M. Cohan. The pair produced Little 
Forty-Five Minutes from Broadway and 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford during an association lasting 
until 1920 


Johnny Jones, 
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The playwrights were Joseph Medill Patterson, later 


WHEN HEAVEN PROTECTED THE 


Ten-twent’-thirt’ drama was a cut-rate, 
assembly line product, but it served 
a wide public—plus a number of pro- 
ducers, writers and performers who 
went on to better things 


BY FRANK RAHILL 


In the late nineties Terence McGovern was an 
obscure boxer who, for the sum of $3 (cash), 
could be engaged to batter and be battered by any 
weight. At a 
sporting club one night, his talents came to the 


able-bodied male of the same 
attention of Sam H. Harris, then a young, small- 
time entrepreneur as yet uncommitted to the 
theatre. Harris was impressed, and seeking out 
McGovern, had himself signed up on the spot as 
McGovern’s manager. This association of fighter 
and manager was one of the milestones in the 
development of that gaudy episode in the history 
of the American theatre: the melodrama of ten- 
twent’-thirt’. 

The Harris-McGovern partnership prospered 
In addition to acquiring two boxing champion- 
ships, “Terrible Terry” achieved further renown 
by his extracurricular vapers in barrooms, dance 
halls and through personal appearances in a 
burlesque show. Here was a valuable property, 
and Harris lost no time in exploiting it. 

It was the heyday of the celebrity—and the 
notoriety—in melodrama. Following Buffalo Bill’s 
success as an actor, a miscellaneous assortment of 
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public characters trod the boards of the Bowery 
and its tributaries in sensational dramas, their ex- 
ertions meeting usually with a handsome response 
from a hero-worshipping public. Steve Brodie 
was one such; the People’s Theatre couldn’t hold 
the crowds which gathered in 1894 to witness this 
local hero re-enact, in On the Bowery, his famous 
legendary leap from Brooklyn Bridge. McGovern 
made his dramatic debut under Harris’ manage- 
ment in The Bowery after Dark, a lurid compo- 
sition thrown together hastily in the wake of his 
pugilistic victories over George Dixon and Pedler 
Palmer in 1899. The show was a smash hit both 
in New York and on tour, and earned substantial 
profits for McGovern and Harris. 

This triumph determined Harris’ future. He 
made a career of theatrical management, special- 


izing in what he described as “melodrama of the 


WORKING GIRL 


better class.” In this enterprise, which was to 
make headlines in its day and contribute much to 
a colorful, if minor, chapter in stage history, he 
had two partners. One was Tammany boss Big 
Tim Sullivan’s brother Paddy, who had $1,500 to 
invest, and the other was a go-getting alumnus of 
the ushering personnel of Miner’s Bowery Theatre 
named Al Herman, who later became Al Woods. 

Harris and Woods were representatives of 
new generation of the genus showman which 
worked profound changes in the American theatre 
at all its levels: legitimate, vaudeville, burlesque 
and popular melodrama—a generation which 
included Keith, Albee, Proctor, Erlanger, the 
Shuberts, Gus Hill, Hayman, and Stair and Hav- 
lin. These operators, who were gifted organizers, 
adroit financiers, born gamblers and keen, unsen- 
thought in 
terms of a standardized product, national distri- 
bution, volume production—and 
their hands show business became big business 
and made money on a scale never dreamed of 
before. 

Sullivan, Harris and Woods, like other organi- 
zations in this class, 


timental students of popular taste, 


real estate. In 


concentrated on original 
dramas written by stock authors and produced 


for touring circuits. The prevailing scale of ad- 


Right: Posters such as this were an important medium 
for advertising early melodramas. Promotion was a major 
component in the mass production scheme of ten-twent’- 
thirt’, and Al Woods was an expert in this end of the 
Playwright Owen Davis contended that a 
catchy title was the basis for 50 per cent of a play’s 
drawing power 


business. 
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mission prices was 10, 20 and 30 cents with some 
exceptions. Popular-priced melodrama houses had 
been pioneered in the eighties and nineties by 
such men as Proctor and Jacobs in the East, 
Morosco in San Francisco and Havlin (later of 
Stair and Havlin) in the Middle West. The slogan 
ten-twent’-thirt’ is attributed to Corse Payton, a 
self-proclaimed ham who starred in his own stock 
companies’ blood-and-thunder revivals 

The first playwright acquired by Sullivan, 
Harris and Woods was Theodore Kremer, author 
of The Bowery after Dark. There was a fairly 
well-fixed routine in this association between 
producers and writer. Woods would dream up a 
snappy title; next the posters would be designed 
and lithographed, and finally the play would be 
written and rehearsed. Prolific like all his kind, 
Kremer ground out scores of dramas for this and 
other managements. His masterpiece and the big- 
gest hit of Sullivan, Harris and Woods was The 
Fatal Wedding, given late in 1901. It filled the 
old Grand Opera House at one dollar top on its 
initial Manhattan run, and there were four road 
companies, the star of the second company being 
Mary Pickford. 

Kremer wrote plays of various types, but his 
output consisted predominantly of the sort of 
thing illustrated in the plot of The Fatal Wedding 
and suggested by such titles as Wedded and 
Parted, For Her Children’s Sake, For Her Daily 
Bread and Fallen by the Wayside. The treatment 
was strictly sensational. 


With Kremer, as with other playwrights for the 
trade, pathos and hair-raising adventure usually 
blended with a cautious but insistent suggestion 
of sex; indeed, the good old theme of “the girl 
who took the wrong turning” and the wife who 
forgot “her marriage vows” (phrases from the 
titles of two popular pieces) became a stand-by 
of ten-twent’-thirt’. The general impression pre- 
vailing today of the old melodrama is that it was 
concerned exclusively with attempts on the virtue 
of farmers’ daughters and poor working girls by 
city slickers and millionaire employers. This im- 
pression arises from the profusion of such titles 
as The Guilty Mother, Another Man’s Wife, Fast 
Life in New York, More to Be Pitied than Cursed, 
No Wedding Bells for Her, Confessions of a Wife, 
Deserted at the Altar, Lured from Home, Only a 
Farmer’s Daughter and Why Girls Leave Home. 

Actually, however, the sex angle was handled 
with the greatest circumspection; the titles had a 
trick of promising more than the fables fulfilled. 
The ten-twent’-thirt’ people did a lot of bragging 
about their high morals. ‘We entertain millions 
with clean plays only,” the Blaneys proclaimed. 
Certainly the axiom that the wages of sin is 
death was interpreted literally. The hero could 
go astray—indeed, the prodigal son theme was a 
favorite one; but the woman, whose conduct was 
the touchstone in melodramatic morals, had to die 
if she slipped or, rather, if she fell. Usually a 
heroine was held fearfully over the edge of the 
abyss for three acts and yanked back dramatically 
before the final curtain. Heroines always resisted, 
and Providence invariably came to their aid. The 
villain of Why Girls Leave Home is caught up and 
smothered in a Murphy folding bed in the very act 
of pursuing the heroine around her boudoir. 

In 1902, Sullivan, Harris and Woods corralled 
a second author, Owen Davis, who, though still 
in his late twenties, had already made his mark 
as a playwright for gallery houses like the Star, 
the American and the Eighth Avenue. Five years 
earlier he had come to New York, a stage-struck 
greenhorn not long out of Harvard. After playing 
for a while in a company, he had made the rounds 
of the managers with the inevitable manuscript 
under his arm. His experience was the familiar 
one of rebuffs and more or less doubtful advice 
accompanied by rejections. William T. Keough 
of Davis and Keough, producers of smalltime 

(continued on page 91) 


Left: Owen Davis began his playwriting career on the 
ten-twent’-thirt’ circuit when, as a youthful Harvard 
graduate, he found a small market for his verse tragedies 
He turned out more than a hundred such melodramas 
before turning to serious works such as Icebound, a study 
of New England farming folk which won the Pulitzer 
Prize for 1923 
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Alice Griffin 


Production Problems of Town and Gown 


At the end of August, the American Educational Theatre Association 
East Lansing, on the Michigan State College campus 


(AETA) 


This was a history-making event for the organization, whose two thousand 


held its nineteenth annual convention at 


members include the leaders in high school, college, children’s and community theatre throughout the nation. For the first time, 
AETA met in national convention independently of its sister organization, the Speech Association of America; for the first time 


AETA convened during the summer. And an entirely 


new format for the conference was devised by Father Gilbert V. Hartke, 


with the assistance of John T. Dugan, on the theme of “Production Problems of Town and Gown.” 


Because of the wide interest in and import of this meeting, THEATRE Arts devotes its Theatre U.S.A. space this month 
to excerpts from some of the discussions by those who shape our nation’s theatre activities. 


The American Theatre 


The theatre in America is no longer 
the individual or private concern of its 
component parts. Once divided into fac- 
tions with divergent lines of cleavage, it 
was variously defined as professional or 
amateur, commercial or art, civic com- 
munity or academic, legitimate or musi- 
cal. It now exists as a single cultural 
element in American life—a_ national 
theatre bound together in adversity and 
housed summer or winter in old show 
houses, new auditoriums, rustic barns and 
functional classrooms, ballrooms and 
beaches. Professional actors are now re- 
siding in college towns and performing 
in ivy-covered halls while amateur per- 
formers, once confined to the lecture hall 
stage, are now traveling ocean to ocean 
(and some have failed to stop there). At 
one time the art theatre looked with 
disdain and superior dedication on the 
crass commercialism of the Broadway 
theatre, while now this art theatre is 
often a strong financial venture and 
shares the avant-garde theatre with the 
professional producer, who has developed 
a strong feeling of responsibility for the 
dignity and consequence of the theatre. 

These are isolated examples of a new 
unity born of a changing social structure 
and a common struggle for existence on 
the part of the previously dissident ele- 
ments. The convention of the American 
Educational Theatre Association reflects 
some of this commonality of interest in 
its discussion of the “Production Prob- 
lems of Town and Gown.” We feel that 
there is reason to hope that finally in 
America “a theatre is a theatre is a 
theatre.” 


HORACE W. ROBINSON 
President, AETA 
University of Oregon 


Problems of Dramatic Production in 
College and University Theatre 


Some say the big problem in producing 
college theatre is that people are born 
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ignorant. Then they grow up and die 
or even graduate! If a graduate school 
could only have an artists-in-residence 
company of Sophocles, Bernhardt, Appia 
and Garrick, university theatre could get 
somewhere. 


The problems of space, design, direc- 
tion and playwriting are tough enough, 
although they can be discussed in books, 
even textbooks. But those young people ! 
Or is it the young people? Perhaps it’s 
the college staffs who are interested in 
competing with Broadway or Shakespeare 
rather than in educating students. Per- 
haps the staffs worry about being ama- 
teurs instead of professional educators 
who teach rather than overextend or 
pamper their students. 

Keeping high but realistic standards, 
a university theatre’s function is to de- 
velop new talent, ideas and knowledge 
in an exacting professional educational 
producing company—not to compete for 
perfection with anyone. In my opinion 
college theatre will produce more excit- 
ing shows by running its own race. 

For a bunch of amateurs, Saxe-Mein- 
ingen, Stanislavski and the 
Playhouse gang did all 


Antoine, 
Provincetown 
right and made contributions any uni- 
versity would be proud to claim. By 
wisely accepting adolescence—or varied 
immaturity—as part of its problem, uni- 
versity theatre can contribute a greater 
share of talent and ideas to theatre of 


all kinds everywhere 


JACK MORRISON 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


Signet of the University Theatre of Utah 


Problems of Dramatic Production in 
Community Theatre 


Many community theatres today are 
only half successful because they are neg- 
lecting one or more of five basic elements 
of procedure. The first is the relationship 
of the theatre to the community. Unless 
it soon acquires the dignity of a civic 
institution and assumes a proper place in 
the civic pattern, the theatre's program 
is apt to be slow and its goals uncertain. 

Faults in organization are the second 
stumbling block for many community 
playhouses. These range from mistakes 
in the structure and tenure of boards of 
directors to the common error of letting 
laymen become possessive about a par- 
ticular function or area of the playhouse. 

Selection of the proper director is the 
third and, perhaps, most important of 
the basic procedures. The intricate com- 
bination of talent, training, background, 
vision and philosophy found in the suc- 
cessful community theatre director makes 
his kind rare indeed. When an organiza- 
tion finds the right man its success is half 
won; a wrong choice makes failure hard 
to avoid. 

Building a staff is next and involves 
more than a decision as to the order in 
which designer, technical director and 
business manager are to be added. Unless 
each new professional carries his share of 
the human relations problem, he may 
drive away more volunteers than he is 
worth. Finally there is the production 
itself, often handicapped by 
methods and techniques 


obsolete 


The educational theatre is teaching 
well the intrinsic subjects needed by com- 
munity theatre leadership; it is in the 
contingent areas that we are lacking 

JOHN WRAY YOUNG 
Shreveport Little Theatre 


Problems of Dramatic Production 
in the High School 

To more than 80 per cent of Amer- 
icans, high school is terminal education 


High schools, therefore, offer us our only 
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opportunity to develop the tastes which 
may someday make ours a nation of 
theatregoers. We can, if we will, educate 
the members of the captive student audi- 
ence as well as the participants in high 
school plays. To do the job we must find 
more good high school directors 
It is the responsibility of university 
theatre departments to encourage tal- 
ented students to become high school 
directors, to train them in all skills of 
the theatre and to instill in them an 
idealism about their jobs that will never 
degenerate into cynicism 
It is the job of high school directors 
to present plays which have educational 
and artistic value, and to view their task 
as a challenging opportunity rather than 
a consolation for the theatrical also-rans 
As theatre educators, we must recog- 
nize the high-quality productions now be- 
ing offered in a few high schools, and 
the great potential which lies in expand- 
ing this work. There are no production 
problems in high school which cannot be 
solved by directors with talent, training 
and a sense of mission. AETA should 
provide such directors. 
CHARLOTTE KAY MOTTER 
Canoga Park High School 
Los Angeles 


Problems of Dramatic Production 


in the Children's Theatre 
Che biggest problem in children’s thea- 
tre productions, as in any other produc- 
tions, is how to achieve unity. The direc- 
tor, the actors and the designers must 
understand the playwright’s point of view 
and then must decide how the dramatic 
values in the script should be realized 
and projected. If there is agreement on 
interpretation, there will be stronger im- 
pact on the audience. Of course every 
good script will allow many different 
approaches, but for any single produc- 
tion, all the artists should agree on a 
specific interpretation 
Because the director is finally respon- 

sible for the success of a production, he 
should maintain close working relation- 
ships with his fellow artists. If he has a 
permanent staff, such a relationship is 
easily achieved. Most directors, however, 
work with temporary, volunteer staffs. 
Therefore another important responsibil- 
ity of the director is to search his campus 
and his community for undiscovered, un- 
developed talent in designing, writing, 
acting and directing 

PAUL KOZELKA 

Columbia University 

New York City 


Panel meetings then considered these 
topics from the standpoint of the artists, 
technicians and managers working to- 
gether on the production of serious, light 
and musical drama on the stages of the 
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college, community, high school and chil- 
dren’s theatre. Following are examples of 
some of these discussions : 


Serious Drama on the College and 
Community Stage: the Playwright 

The university theatres should continue 
their good work of encouraging new play- 
wrights with production. They should 
work harder at getting money from foun- 
dations to finance visits to the campus 
theatre by the more established play- 
wrights and to produce these playwrights’ 
more experimental efforts, for which 
Broadway money cannot be found. More 
time should be spent with the new play, 
whether it is being done for the student, 
the visiting writer or the artist-in-resi- 
dence. In this way the playwright retains 
control of his work longer and rewrites 
from impressions he has gained in the 
theatre, not at the typewriter. 

We should stop cheapening our work 
by judging new play production on the 
campus in terms of what the play may do 
as a pre-Broadway tryout. If a play has 
pleased a university audience, that is 
quite enough. What happens to it later 
has no bearing on whether it was or was 
not a work of art. 

JOSEPH BALDWIN 
University of Mississippi 


Signet of the Pittsburgh Playhouse 


The Children's Theatre Stage: 
the Playwright 


First the playwright must write a good 
script. But the old question remains: 
What is a good play? Brooks Atkinson 
once said there is no such thing as a 
good play. There are only opinions of 
what is good. The writer must also choose 
a title. There is a great cry and need for 
plays about new characters and new stor- 
ies. But most directors and children feel 
safer with well-known titles, and most 
such works have been successfully drama- 
tized. 

After being rewritten with the guid- 
ance of competent people, a script is 
ready to come alive. There are usually 
many ways a play can be staged. The 
author will have one way which should 
be tested. No director should distort a 
play’s meaning, its mood, its integrity. 
However, a director should be free to 
approach a play in his own original way, 
always keeping the intrinsic value intact. 

Ideally the playwright should work 
with the director at rehearsals. But all 


writers do not have such a fortunate set- 
up. At least there can be correspondence. 
Presentation of the play before an 
audience of children is the real and final 
test. In the act of producing, many 
minds, skills and imaginations are used. 
It is the working together that is so im- 
portant if the play is to be a unified 
whole—an artistic, satisfying, dramatic 

experience. 
AURAND HARRIS 


Columbia University 


The Children's Theatre Stage: 
the Actor 


The actor in children’s theatre needs, 
besides talent, a love and understanding 
of children, a vivid imagination, great 
physical energy and body flexibility, an 
outgoing personality and unusual mod- 
esty, since he will never see his name in 
lights. ’ 

For children’s theatre production, the 
actor’s needs and obligations in relation 
to his fellow artists are the same as in 
any other form of theatre. With the other 
actors, he must give and take in the 
spirit of the play. Of the director, he 
expects direction, stimulation and en- 
couragement. In turn the actor must 
bring to the director the eyes and en- 
thusiasm of a child with the discipline 
of an adult. Of the costumer, he expects 
a functional costume, solidly constructed 
and consistent with his characterization. 
The actor, for his part, must give the 
finished costume his best care. From the 
designer the actor requires a firmly built 
set in which he can rehearse in ample 
time before opening night. The actor 
also needs the assurance of properly fol- 
lowed light and sound cues. In turn he 
must co-operate in technical rehearsals 
and must avoid interference with the 
stage crew's functions during rehearsals 
and performances. From the author, the 
actor requires a good story with situa- 
tions, characters and dialogue true to a 
child’s world. As a quid pro quo, he is 
responsible for translating the author's 
intention into action, bringing to life the 
play as written. 

With the proper respect for their jobs, 
for each other and for the audience, the 
artists can achieve a successful dramatic 
production on the children’s theatre stage. 

MARJORIE L. DYCKE 
School of Performing Arts, 
Metropolitan Vocational 
High School Division, 
New York City 


The Musical Play on the High School 
Stage: the Playwright 

One of our most successful plays with 
music at Alvernia High School was One 
Family Sings, adapted from the book 
The Story of the Trapp Family Singers. 
Sister Francis Borgia, an English teacher 
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at Alvernia, wrote the play in two acts 
and something like twenty scenes, which 
covered a period from 1926 to 1947. My 
first problem as director and play doctor 
was to condense the number of scenes 
and still retain all the elements of the 
story. 

We accomplished this through several 
devices. One was the use of slides pro- 
jected on a motion picture screen. Many 
incidents of the Trapps’ life could in 
this way be included; we were able to 
keep the story intact and the action con- 
eliminate unnecessary 


tinuous, and to 


dialogue 

One Family Sings ran for eleven per- 
formances, and 250 young people took 
part in it. The real Trapp family were 
guests at one of these performances, and 
at the conclusion of the play Mrs. Trapp 
brought her family on stage saying, “And 
and your family will 
join in singing ‘Gott se Dank.’” This 
song, “God Be Thanked,” is one we had 
and for the 


now our family 


used throughout the play 
finale 
ANNA HELEN REUTER 
Alvernia High School 
Chicago 


The second phase of the convention, 
with Barnard Hewitt of the University 
of Illinois as chairman, considered prob- 
lems of dramatic production in various 
media (proscenium and apron, arena, 
and television stages). The following are 


examples of the general and panel dis- 
cussions of this topic: 


Problems of Production in Various 
Media: Community, College and 
University Theatre. 

The first problem of play production 
in the various media of proscenium, 
arena and television staging is that of 
the manner in which the script is han- 
dled. and 


have particular conventions which should 


Proscenium, arena television 
be honored in the observance and occa- 
sionally in the breach. For arena and 
television staging, there should be scripts 
which little 
staging and create a new kind of writing, 


borrow from proscenium 


which may follow established patterns 
for dramatic treatment, but which move 
away from the well-made play of realism 
or the character study of atmosphere and 


mood 


The various problems of production 


encountered in any of these media can 
be solved by the college, university and 
community theatre provided they do not 
follow slavishly the conditions established 
by the theatre and studio 


More than ever before, the opportunity 


commercial 


for developing new potentials in each of 
these media is available to the college 
and community. Writers, directors, de- 
signers, technicians can face up to the 
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MINNESOTA 


UNIVERSITY OF 


necessity for lower production costs, to 
the acceptance of special conditions, to 
the examination of intellectual and aes- 
thetic values in each of the media, and 
to the way in which life may be 
and 
and important manner. 


NORMAN PHILBRICK 
Stanford University 


trans- 


formed transmitted in an exciting 


Problems of Production in Various 
Media: High School Theatre 

The actual techniques used in staging 
a play in any medium are essentially the 
level high 
school stages serve a dual or quadruple 


same at any Because most 
purpose, the arena stage is gaining in 
popularity for classroom, club and tour- 
ing programs. The greatest influence on 
the future dramatic presentations in the 
the 


children’s theatre. Already creative dra- 


secondary schools will come from 
matics is becoming a part of the elemen- 
tary curriculum in many states. Any high 
school student, brought up from child- 
hood in the creative approach to acting, 
takes quite naturally to the arena style 
of production and is quick to respond to 
its opportunities 

The high school theatre will not win 


the wholehearted approval of the sec- 


ondary level administration until it ceases 
to imitate the college and the profes- 
sional theatres and builds upon the sound 
foundation now being laid by the workers 
in children’s theatre. 

has become the 
the 


The television screen 
theatre 
Our immediate business is to teach 
and When 


the channels set aside for education are 


most familiar to bobby-sox 
set. 
appreciation discrimination 
accepted and put to use, participation by 
the Mean- 


while, the broadcasting companies can do 


teen-ager will be inevitable 
great service to education by sending out 


films of their best programs for school 
use, and more directly by releasing scripts 
of plays already tailored to thirty-minute 
timing for use in school assemblies and 
club programs 
DINA REES EVANS 
Heights High School 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Problems of the Arena Designer 

The arena style of dramatic produc- 
tion has a good deal more affinity with 
the 


point of view than from the designer's 


past theatre traditions from actor’s 


Except in the most primitive and im- 


promptu circumstances, Western dramatic 


art has been conceived against some sort 


A new version of Alice in Wonderland was a high point of last season’s program of 
the University of Minnesota’s Young People’s University Theatre. This group offered 
a new play, The Nightingale by Madge Miller, produced by Frank M. Whiting, at the 
recent American Educational Theatre Association conference. 





of background or, more strictly speaking, 
has required the presence of a significant 
environment which has been adapted to 
the possibilities of each production tech- 
nique, whether painted on a curtain at 
the Globe, sketched on a simple com- 
media backdrop or designed into the 
Sophoclean decorative screens of the 
Greek theatre 

One salient aspect of contemporary 
arena style for the designer is that this 
traditional background has been removed, 
and the visual impact of the production 
must be shifted from a vertical to a 
horizontal plane. In part the designer 
can recreate a milieu from excellent light- 
ing technique, the careful selection of 
properties and from the use of stereo- 
phonic sound; and in part the director 
must create the illusion from a new 
method of stage movement 

This writer foresees an eventual return 
to a more traditional form of arena 
through the reintroduction of background 
treatments, whether encircling the audi- 
ence or in a simple plane behind a side 
of the acting platform, if only to satisfy 
the tremendous strides made in projected 
light patterns or illusions. There are a 
number of theatres both proposed and 
already constructed along these lines, the 
latest proposed one being the Roundup 
Theatre in Dallas 


JAMES H. MILLER 
University of New Mexico 


Problems of the Playwright in the 
Proscenium Stage 

The major problem for the young play- 
wright writing for the proscenium stage 
stems from two faults in himself. Being 
less familiar with the stage than with 
other media, he fails to realize that a 
study of his medium brings not only 
limitations but power. Being more fa- 
miliar with literature than with theatre, 
he is impatient with the audience which 
requires him to learn its language. 

A play is neither a photographic like- 
ness nor a historical account. To depend 
heavily on technical proficiency is to 
deaden and cheapen the play. To expect 
an audience to be moved by events is 
like thrusting a newspaper into its hands, 
if not a history text. The problem of the 
playwright is to avoid the seduction of 
realistic illusion in both locale and choice 
of event, and to write about people for 
the delight of people. To do so, he must 
accept his medium and his audience. 

MARIAN GALLAWAY 


University of Alabama 


Problems of the Playwright 
in Television 

TV is a medium of the camera. All 
procedures are related to the functioning 
of the camera. 

The camera forces the writer to think 


of the fundamental difference between 
the stage and television. The legitimate 
stage is crosswise, and you write for it 
in terms of a stage which is wide at the 
front, wide at the back and has depth. 
You see your stage pictures on that basis. 
The TV stage is lengthwise, not cross- 
wise. It is a cone, wide at the back and 
tapering to a point at the camera. This 
makes the big difference. It forces small 
sets and limited stage dressing. Walls 
must be drawn in and actors crowded 
together. You must write for this small 
space, for two or three people at any 
one time, for close-ups and medium shots 
and few long shots and few if any mob 
scenes. 

In addition TV is a continuous me- 


dium which calls for 


uninterrupted 
action. As a result it requires few sets 
and few if any set changes during a 
telecast, few if any make-up changes, 
few if any costume changes, few if any 
lighting changes. On the stage these vari- 
ous artists (costumers, designers) assist 
the writer to make his play more effec- 
tive, as they can enhance the mood and 
mode of the dialogue through their use 
of color for visual stimulus. But these 
men do very little to assist the TV writer 
because of the monochromatic nature of 
our present black and white television 
MELVIN R. WHITE 
Brooklyn College 


Signet of the Paper Mill Playhouse 


Problems of the Actor on the 
Arena Stage 

Central staging brings the audience 
closer to the play. Every actor is per- 
petually in a close-up; he cannot hide 
he is naked before an audience on all 
sides. Scenery is de-emphasized because 
it is seriously delimited by the physical 
characteristics of the stage. The spotlight 
is again on the human being who can 
now perform undisturbed by the trap- 
pings of the stage, and unhampered by 
the traditions of acting. 

The sociology and economics of the 
theatre have changed, and it is being 
challenged to re-evaluate its repertoire, 
techniques, idioms and content in a des- 
perate struggle for survival. The arena 
theatre has provided the best single po- 
tential answer to this challenge. So far, 
however, it has developed no philosophy 
or technique of its own but has been 
content to borrow heavily from the tra- 
ditional, making only those changes that 
were necessary. Some sound basic think- 
ing is needed. A re-evaluation is a part 


of such an approach. Skills and tech- 
nique alone are not enough. A technician 
without skills in human relations and the 
ability to empathize with all sorts of 
people will be unable to sell his other 
skills. 

ZELMA GEORGE 

Karamu Theatre 

Cleveland 


The concluding sections of the confer- 
ence treated various subjects, among 
which were aesthetic problems in the 
theatre, the relationship between means 
and ends, problems of the summer thea- 
tre, the relationship between production 
and curriculum, and architectural and 
technical developments. The following 
are representative of these discussions : 


Aesthetic Problems in the Theatre: 
Relationship between 
Means and Ends 


We pragmatic Americans are overly 
apt to be somewhat impatient with ex- 
amination of and speculation about the 
ends and aims of the arts of the theatre. 
Our desire is to get the show on, not to 
talk about it. In our emphasis upon the 
practical we are often suspicious of the 
theoretical. That bent in our American 
character has stood us well in our ma- 
terial growth and worldly prosperity. It 
has aided in making us the industrial 
leaders of the world. But in the arts and 
in other nonmaterial things of the spirit, 
this impatience with the theoretical and 
this (at times) overemphasis upon the 
practical and pragmatic can be merely 
a sign of immaturity. 

In these United States, despite our 
long and wide interest in the theatre and 
its arts, we have to date produced few 
if any great theoretical works on the sub- 
ject. Almost all of our writings on the 
arts of the theatre tend to be mere prac- 
tical manuals of advice to the technician. 
These, again, are in keeping with our 
American character. There are, of course, 
some honorable exceptions which lack of 
space prevents me from citing. We stand 
today in great need of new statement 
about the ends and aims of drama and 
theatre and the relations of means to 
these ends and aims. That, I take it, is 
what would constitute the aesthetics of 
the theatre. Let me hasten to say that 
I am using the term aesthetics in the 
plural sense of various aesthetic theories 
and not in any totalitarian sense of one 
single system of aesthetics. 

Let us not, however, lose the virtues 
of our American character by attempting 
mere theoretical speculation apart from 
the practical and the pragmatic. Any 
valid aesthetic of the theatre must be 
based upon actual experience and experi- 
ment in the drama and in the arts of 
theatre. Research, the proper word for 
such experience and experimentation, is 
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our great need in the theatre arts today 
The papers presented on this program, 
“Aesthetic Problems in the Theatre: the 
Relationship between Means and Ends,” 
are based upon just such experience and 
of their 
each author 


experimentation on the 
that 
would want me to say that these papers 


part 


authors. I am _ sure 


represent one point of view, one valid 


statement that can be made on each 


subject. The author of each will be most 
pleased if his statement provokes thought 
and question and if it leads others to 


attempt similar different 


Statement ofr 
Statements 
HUBERT HEFFNER 


Stanford University 


Aesthetic Problems in the Theatre: 
the Playwright 

Aesthetics is simply and commonly de- 
fined as the philosophy of the beautiful 


or the philosophy of the fine arts. As an 


art, then, drama is concerned with 


beauty. Now, drama is essentially an imi- 


tation of action—-human action, of course. 


The playwright therefore is concerned 


with producing a beautiful human action. 


I believe it will help to clarify and 
describe the nature of drama, and the 


nature of the beauty of drama, if we 


delineate somewhat how a hypothetically 


ideal playwright 


produces a_ beautiful 


human 


action. Through cerebration or 


inspiration, the 


playwright obtains an 


insight about human action-—that is 


some incisive truth concerning the rela- 
tion of man to himself, to his fellow man 
or to nature. This insight comes in the 
truth. The play- 


wright’s task is to concretize his insight 


form of a_ universal 


into a particular, coherent, probable plot 


with credible characters who speak ap- 


propriate dialogue, in such a way that 
he communicates with brilliant clarity to 
the audience the rightness, the truth and 
goodne $s 


of the 


in other words, the beauty 
universal insight concerning hu- 
man action that prompted him to write 
the play in the first place 


To achieve the ends of drama, the 
playwright must know not only how to 
employ all the techniques of the drama- 
turgist but he must also know as much 
as possible about the other techniques of 
theatre in order to employ his own tech- 


most If he is an 


niques judiciously 
artist the normal audience will, through 
empathy and identification, experience 
really, meaningfully, totally: in- 


tellectually 


beauty 
and emotionally. The play- 
wright will have delighted his audience 
Why? 
cated his universal insight which is good 
and true and immediately manifest. 

JOHN T. DUGAN 

The Catholic University of 

America 


Because he will have communi- 
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Nancy Wickwire played Saint Joan in the Group 20, Wellesley College, production of 
the Shaw classic during the past summer at Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Aesthetic Problems in the Theatre: 
the Designer 


The designer starts with the premise 


that all art is communicative. Communi- 
cation in the art of the theatre is com- 
plicated by the necessity for intermediate 
artists who must recreate the art work 
for the audience. The designer is one of 
these. He must acquaint himself with a 
emotion and 


complex fusion of 


idea 
which is so nondiscursive that his meas- 
ure of understanding is his inability to 


When 


drama has become as intense 


put this inner drama into words 
the inner 
to him as though it were his own con- 
ception, he must create images of light- 
ing and scenery that will help to express 


it to the audience 


Then he must judge his creation, being 
artist He 
guard against overexpression as well as 
Finally he 


part of an 


at once audience and 


must 
emptiness and irrelevance 
must remember that he 1s 
artistic team and that the director is the 
final judge and synthesizer of the design 


and all other parts of theatrical art 


WILLARD F. BELLMAN 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


Problems of the Summer Theatre 


In terms of the numbers of profes- 


sional and semiprofessional performers 


actually working and of the professional, 


commercial playhouses in operation, the 
summer months constitute this country’s 
most actively dramatic season. It is true, 
of course, that the university and com- 
munity theatres, as well as Broadway, 
are working vigorously through the other 
seasons, but the total volume of play- 
going then probably cannot compare with 
after day during 
the last week of June and through the 


months of July and August 


what takes place day 


The summer period is a great leaven- 
ing time. Amateurs have an opportunity 
to watch the techniques of experienced 
actors infected 


with the enthusiasm of the newcomers 


Jaded veterans become 


New scripts are tried out. Everyone is 
working hard and everyone is learning 

The problems of the summer theatre 
are many: the design of the playhouse, 
the picking of equipment, the choice of 
plays, the selection of actors and staff 
and—never to be ignored-—competent 
management and promotion. Only a few 
of these will be discussed here, bui they 


will be dealt with by experts 


SAMUEL SELDEN 
University of North Carolina 


Problems of the Summer Theatre: 
Picking Plays 


The University does 


of Washington 
not have a sharply defined summer pro- 


gram, since we operate twelve months of 
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Jean Erdman (far left), who has joined the faculty of Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, Neu 
York, surveys the new college theatre, converted by Bard students from a coach house, which will 
Drama director Theodore Hoffman is third from right 


house both drama and dance productions. 


the year. But we think it is a pathetic 
fallacy to assume that audiences enjoy 
one kind of play in winter and another 
kind in summer. We admit, however, 
that in localities where the temperature 
may soar to 100 degrees or more, there 
may be some requirement that plays be 
light 

It seems, according to popular belief, 
that the theatre in time of war becomes 
frivolous. However, productions such as 
Katharine Cornell's The Barretts of 
Wimple Street and Maurice Evans’ G. I. 
Hamlet have certainly proved that this 
is not necessarily true. 

With the constantly growing impor- 
tance of TV as an entertainment me- 
dium, the legitimate theatre has an in- 
creasing responsibility in the matter of 
providing plays of substance and intelli- 
gence. If and when the theatre, summer 
or winter, lowers itself to the level of 
mechanical, mass entertainment, it will 
cease to possess a valid reason for exis- 
tence 

KENNETH M. CARR 


University of Washington 


Problems of Summer Theatre: 
Promotion and Management 

A well-equipped theatre, a dedicated 
group of actors, a highly trained staff 
and a superb director cannot alone make 
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a summer enterprise successful. Working 
with the others he must be an industrious 
and experienced manager. Probably more 
promising summer theatres in this coun- 
try have met an early death because of 
weak business administration than be- 
cause of any other factor. 

The management and promotion of a 
summer theatre involves more than activ- 
ity through June, July and August. If 
they are to be effective they must extend 
through twelve months of the year. 


WILLIAM BRASMER 
Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 


Problems of the Summer Theatre: 
Selling the Classics to a 
Summer Audience 

The Playhouse at Eagles Mere, Penn- 
sylvania, was organized by Alvina Krause 
in 1945. In ten seasons, employing a stu- 
dent company, the Playhouse has pro- 
duced some ninety plays, and there never 
has been a repeat production. The reper- 
tory has included nine plays by Shake- 
speare, mostly comedies, but there has 
been one tragedy and one history; nine 
plays by Bernard Shaw, including uncut 
versions of Heartbreak House, Caesar and 
Cleopatra and Saint Joan; four plays by 
Ibsen, including Peer Gynt; three by 


Moliére ; two by Chekhov; two by Girau- 
doux; one or more by Dumas, Wilde, 
Molnar, Pagnol, Priestley, Anouilh, Fry, 
Eliot, Vajda, Chiarelli, Wilder, Hellman, 
Miller, Odets; the ballad musical Sing 
Out, Sweet Land; two operas by Me- 
notti; and many other interesting works. 

How has an uncommercial theatre 
been able to survive? How has it been 
able to pay all of its operating costs 
exclusively from its box-office receipts? 
First, through an unwavering faith that 
fine plays contain more to stimulate an 
audience than so-called popular plays. 
Then, through selecting plays many 
months in advance; through selecting 
directors, designers and actors for each 
assignment early enough to let them as- 
similate the play before going into re- 
hearsal; and through planning an ex- 
tended rehearsal period. 

There is still another reason why the 
Playhouse has prospered. This is its be- 
lief in the intelligence of audiences. 

JOHN VAN METER 


University of Florida 


Problems of the Summer Theatre: 
Producing the Outdoor 
Historical Play 


Outdoor dramas are usually produced 
by small towns, where either the play- 
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wright or a technical adviser must edu- 
cate the local committee anent the prob- 


lems of the outdoor drama long before 
the community can undertake such a 
complex project. 

This “eager inexperience’ is the 
strength as well as the danger of the out- 
door drama, because the local backers 
have a zeal and a unity which is the key 
to success. They must raise funds, build 
a theatre, work with playwright and busi- 
ness manager, help publicize the project 
and bear most of the responsibility for 
the final success of the drama. 

Yet in learning the problems and pit- 
falls of theatrical producing through bit- 
ter experience and hard work, they 
emerge almost as crusaders, because they 
are giving new life and new vigor to the 
American theatre. Thus we may find 
here a new birth of drama in this coun- 
try, because the outdoor drama is truly 
a theatre of the people. 

KERMIT HUNTER 


University of North Carolina 


The Relationship between 
Production and Curriculum: 
the College Program 

In the study of sciences, the laboratory 
has become an accepted and recognized 
institution. In the study of theatre, the 
laboratory is no less essential. And that 
laboratory for theatre, I believe, is the 
best producing theatre that you can 
establish and maintain. The major prob- 
lem is, of course, the integration of lab- 
oratory work and course work. 

We feel that a well-rounded university 
theatre program will provide the maxi- 
mum of illustration and experience for 
the theatre student. It must be admitted 
that this type of laboratory does give 
rise to problems. But using the theatre 
productions as laboratory, with all its 
problems, seems to offer the best oppor- 
tunity for the study of theatre in college. 
It gives the student, over a period of 
years, the maximum experience with all 
types of theatre. It teaches him to con- 
sider theatre as a living, cultural force 
in a community rather than an art which 
exists in a vacuum. It provides the stu- 
dent with the somewhat rare opportunity 

in a college situation—of testing his 
talents and ideas under genuine rather 
than fabricated conditions. 


Finally, it extends the educational op- 
portunity of theatre to more students 
than can be accommodated in dramatic 
art classes. In the development of the 
American theatre this is important, for 
the backbone of theatre in communities 
is, and will continue to be, persons earn- 
ing their livelihood in other professions, 
but in whom there has been instilled an 
enduring love of theatre. 

C. ROBERT KASE 


University of Delaware 
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The Relationship between 
Production and Curriculum: 
the Secondary School Program 

The young student must learn in his 
dramatic arts courses the essentials of 
plot construction, the elements of charac- 
terization, stage movement, the conven- 
tions of acting and the handling of the 
technical problems of stagecraft. 

The major production itself begins in 
class, moves through workroom projects 
and rehearsals to presentation. Secondary 
school youngsters following this proce- 
dure derive satisfaction in a creative ac- 
tivity, in co-operating with other students, 
in taking responsibility and in gaining 
self-reliance. The performance will be 
the best effort of director, actors and 


staff. 


But if secondary school productions 
are to be considered a real part of Amer- 
ican educational theatre, there can be no 
letup in the drive to raise standards, 
both in plays selected and in performance. 
Today the source of that improvement 
namely, the curriculum — is seriously 
threatened. High schools are overcrowded 
and so is the high school curriculum. 
Dramatic art courses are elective through- 
out the country, and as other subject 
areas move into the required realms, elec- 
tives are endangered. College preparation 
dictates some required courses, and vested 
interests in various areas are pushing for 
required status for their subjects. 

AETA must actively work to save and 
to enlarge high school drama courses. We 
can have better theatre only when stu- 
dents 
theatre 

ROBERTA DINWIDDIE SHEETS 
Roosevelt High School 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


know what 


constitutes better 


Signet of Plays and Players 


Architecture and Technical 
Developments on the National and 
International Theatre Scene 

A continuing physical limitation for 
most theatre workers is to be found in 
the architectural and technical aspects of 
play production. Theatre by frustration 
seems to have been the design idiom in 
the construction of many of our produc- 
tion centers. In recent years the influence 
of the theatre planning specialist has 
tended to make the theatre plant a highly 
organized, more flexible space, and there- 


fore a more usable space. Not all theatres 
receive the benefits of consultation by a 
reputable planning specialist. The build- 
ing program for a theatre, therefore, may 
either allow the production organization 
to free itself from current limitations or 
exchange those limitations for others. 
Our panel speakers in concentrating upon 
design phases of theatre architecture 
could have chosen no more important 
subject matter. 

JOEL E. RUBIN 

Theatre Planning, Production 

and Lighting 

Cleveland 


Plant for Mass Media: 
Television and Theatre 

Television, like the other communica- 
tion media of sound and sight, is able 
to bring to the public education, infor- 
mation and entertainment. But television 
has one important plus factor over the 
others—the ability to participate in im- 
mediacy. Television will, more and more, 
be able to bring events to the people in 
their homes as they happen. 

This plus factor makes it imperative 
for television to think, function and live 
in its own terms. Too much of television 
is being manufactured in legitimate thea- 
tres built as long as sixty years ago, 
where architectural line, décor and con- 
struction were motivated by opulence, 
sentimentality and leisure. These were 
good for the live theatre. But a television 
plant is a facility where there should be 
freedom of action in unencumbered space, 
where function should have precedence 
over size and shape. A television facility 
must always be aware of that uncom- 
promising master, the little red hand on 
the clock. Design for the new television 
plant should aim for a free-flowing econ- 
omy and flexibility in time, space and 
movement of equipment as well as per- 
sonnel. 

These requirements make it necessary 
to think in terms of such things as the 
remotely controlled lights, cameras and 
grids now being pioneered by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. With such 
devices it is possible for activity to go on 
simultaneously in plane—that is, one 
department on the floor, another in mid- 
air and a third at ceiling level. 

New plants and buildings of all kinds, 
but especially those imparting education, 
information and entertainment, should 
allow for televising from any area within 
their walls. 

SOL CORNBERG 
National Broadcasting Company 
New York City 

(The editor gratefully acknowledges 
the assistance of John T. Dugan of Cath- 
olic University and of Audley M. Gross- 
man of the University of Minnesota in 
compiling this section. ) 
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FREE 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


ON 
STAGE PRODUCTION, 
COSTUMING, ETC... . 


Van Horn and Son, Theatrical 
and Historical costumers are 
offering free subscriptions to 
their new publicatién, Van 
Horn’s Call Board. If you are 
responsible for direction, pro- 
duction, costuming of plays, 
pageants, musical comedies or 
operas, you will find this pub- 
lication a valuable aid. 


You'll want a 
complete file of 

8) The Call Board. 
Mail Coupon 
below today. 


For over 100 years Van Horn 
and Son have been serving the 
American Theatre. Their inven- 
tory of costumes numbers over 
60,000 and their Research and 
Art Staff is one of the finest 
in the country. From this rich 
background, plus their day-to- 
day contact in costuming pro- 
ductions all over the country 
comes the material that will fill 
the Call Board. We are sure that 
it will give you enjoyment as 
well as useful information. Use 
the coupon below now to insure 
receiving your copies, without 
cost or obligation. 


anton éSon 


811-13-15 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Rollin W. Van Horn, President 


Serving the American Theatre Since 18$2 


testers te tee 


VAN HORN & SON 
811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Po. 


Please place my name on your mailing list to 
receive The Call Board, without obligation. 


Name 
Organization 
Street 


City State 
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Theatre Is Better Than Ever (continued from page 29) 


communities have a hand in helping to 
build box-office personalities. A case in 
point is June Lockhart, who appeared in 
six plays for us to consistently good box 
office. This is something to ponder when 
you consider the marquee value of the 
preceding names. True, she had become 
familiar off Broadway through television, 
but she seems to have built a following 
all her own at our theatre. This is also 
true of two of our supporting stock play- 
ers who seem to mean a great deal to 
many of our patrons. I consider this 
encouraging for anyone seeking to follow 
our lead, for it demonstrates that with 
good casting and proper publicity, a 
theatre can help establish its own stars. 

We learned a great deal more about 
stars, much of it the hard way. When 
we began our first season, we operated 
with a $2 top admission price and very 
high fees for leading actors. In succeed- 
ing ones we have had a $2.50 top (still 
substantially under the top for touring 
companics of Broadway shows) and at 
the same time we have cut the average 
fee of visiting stars considerably. During 
that first season we paid a couple of fem- 
inine stars so excessively that although 
they drew well, we soon discovered that 
a profit margin simply didn’t exist in 
such a realm of higher mathematics. So 
we had to cut deeply if we were to sur- 
vive, and we were able to convince the 
stars and their agents of this necessity by 
being frank and honest with them. 


We made other economies in the mat- 
ter of designing sets and _ redesigning 
them for subsequent use. We build all 
our own sets, which requires both con- 
struction and storage space plus, of 
course, a designer who is both capable 
and able to work with an eye to succeed- 
ing weeks. Like the director, the resident 
designer in a venture such as ours has to 
work around the clock; sometimes he is 
busy on three shows at one time 

The matter of repertory is something 
that will vary with the director and the 
stars and the community. But I suspect 
that most cities of any size will react 
pretty much the way most audiences do, 
including those on Broadway. Comedies 
have been our staple ‘fare. Last season 
our productions which drew top grosses 
were those of Affairs of State, The Phila- 
delphia Story, Stalag 17, Gigi, Mister 
Roberts and Arsenic and Old Lace. And 
the season before offered much the same 
pattern: Our most successful attractions, 
financially, Born Yesterday, Dear 
Ruth, The Happy Time, The Second 
Man. For Love or Money, Tobacco Road, 
Our Town and A 


Named Desire. For a time we considered 


were 


Claudia, Streetcar 
producing musicals, which would have 
involved additional personnel problems. 
But we have 
straight plays. 


concentrated instead on 


In general we have learned not to un; 
derestimate our audiences—no small les- 
son in itself. Last season, for example, 

low was reached with 
Charley's Aunt, while The Lady's Not 
For Burning (and supposedly not for box 


office, either, in view of the decision not 


our box-office 


to tour the Broadway version) registered 
$11,500—a respectable figure when you 
consider a would have 
been approximately $18,500 at the regu- 
lar box-office schedule. Most of our plays 


are necessarily established successes, but 


Capacity gross 


we have presented some new ones. Last 
season we did three of these, including 
Dead Pigeon, which eventually got to 
Broadway, and the French farce Pajama 
Tops, which has 
Broadway production. 


been mentioned for 

During our current season we will try 
still another new idea which we would 
rather not disclose until we have tried it. 
Such is the nature of theatre—to forever 
experiment, to move forward, to dare to 
deviate from accepted practices. Not to 
do so is to go back, and this can become 
deadly. To move with sweep tempered 
with caution adds to the thrill and en- 
chantment of this And when 
this progress is in tune with that happy 
jingle at the 


business. 
box office, what business 
could be sweeter? 

Once we had our St. Louis operation 
launched, I began to explore the possi- 
bilities of branching out to form a circuit 
in which we would produce shows for 
theatres within a radius of approximately 
Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Kansas City, Columbus and 
Indianapolis, for This 


be a natural development, in a sense, for 


five hundred miles of our city 


example. would 
in such a circuit we probably would be 
to get each 
dollar; and we certainly 


able more for production 
would be pro- 
viding more theatre for more audiences. 
During a one- or even a two-week stand, 
for example, we sometimes have found 
that our promotional campaign has been 
at the start. By 


the time we have made this discovery, it 


geared the wrong way 


has been too late to correct the situation, 
when a limited engagement is involved. 
The big problem in organizing such a 
circuit is that of getting these outlying 
theatres to be financially responsible. 

At the moment we have put aside this 
projected expansion. But the fact that 
we were able to consider it at all as early 
as our second season of operation is per- 
haps the most striking index of our suc- 
cess——and our faith in the living theatre 
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Once Is Enough 


(continued from page 68) 


hand, the television performer has the 


benefit of the theatre technique of con- 


tinuity He 


goes from finish 


without stops ; he 


Start to 
can get into character 
and stay ther 


We are 


part 


working in an that is 


part 


television and part something else 


area 


motion picture, theatre, part 
that 
That some- 


is the addition of color, 


we are just finding out about. 
thing else which 
has forced us to modify some of the old, 


standard television techniques. 


“Your Show 
worked on a stage and 


When I was producing 
of Shows,” we 
imposed on ourselves the limitations of 
Color, 


break away 


a stage has forced us to 


More 


space is now not a luxury but a necessity. 


however, 
from this limitation. 


Our shows are now done in the 


vastness 
of a former motion picture studio largely 
because of the scenery demands imposed 
by color 


television. No longer can we 


alternate between two set areas. Floors 


must blend with the settings in the color 
scheme, and consequently the same space 
cannot be used for several different sets, 
as was the case tele- 
added 


blessing which has nothing to do with 


color: 


in black and white 


vision. This has 


brought us an 


It allows us to preset most of a 
production so that we are faced with an 
absolute minimum of scene changes while 
the show is on: 


All this, however, is only one phase of 
our experimentation. It is, if you will, 
the practical end of our experimentation. 
But we are engaged in still another type 
of experimentation. If we are able to 


produce two original musical shows a 
month which maintain a high theatrical 
level, might this not that the 


element of caution which dominates the 


Suggest 
production of musicals in the theatre is 
Might it not indi- 
microscope which the pro- 
musicals feels he must 
detail need not be 
applied quite so minutely? Might it not 
show the 


sometimes overdone ? 


cate that the 
ducer of stage 
apply to every last 
theatrical 


producer how to 


sharpen his reflexes and become more 


prolific as a producer? 


I think it might and I think it could. 
But unfortunately, when we bring up the 
matter of the prolificacy of theatrical 
producers, we run right into the problem 
of theatrical economics again. I am sure 
that every theatrical producer would like 
to produce does, if he 


economics of the 


than he 
weren't stalled by the 


more 


business. I know that I want to produce 


more than any theatrical producer does 
That's one of the reasons why I'm hap- 
pier in television. 
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Tragedy stalks 


the Navajos 


Average Life 


S pan 


is 20 years 
ao | 


and supporting table provided by SCF 


\merican Indian 
One out of every four Navajo children 
dies before the age of five. The toll of disease is shocking and beyond 
belief in magnitude. The average life span is only 20 years, as com 
pard with 68.4 years for most of us 


Today on the Navajo Reservation thousands of 
children must fight for life. 


During the past six years, Save the Children Federation has 
helped hundreds of children to face life with new hope through the 
SCF Navajo Health Fund. Crippled and handicapped youngsters 
were given crutches, wheel chairs, and training equipment. 
Dental care, plastic eves and eye glasses were also provided. 


bra Cs. 


The need 
desperately 
natives, 
to live 


is great, and urgent — thousands of Navajo children 
require medical attention and services. As American 
and inheritors of a glorious tradition, they deserve a chance 
and become useful citizens. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


You can he “4 the needy Navajo children by a contribution in any 
amount to SCF’s Navajo Health Fund, which provides them with 
medical aid, as mel as assistance in rehabilitation to a “ej ful life. The 
plight of the Navajos is not only a responsibility of the United States 
Government which through the Bureau of Indian Affairs is rendering 
splendid service. It is also a situation which we as individuals can do 
much to remedy. Your help will mean opportunity and promise to 
America’s “first citizens.” 


A contribution in any amount will help 
SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (a partial list) 
Mark W. Clark, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 


Fontanne, Norman Rockwell, Will Rogers, Jr., 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Gladys Swarthout 


Mrs. 


Lynn 


Young Navajo victim stands with braces 
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Established 
1932 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Carnegie Endowment International Center, 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 


| want to help the SCF Navajo Health Fund. 
Enclosed is my contribution of es: 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
Contributions to Save The Children Federation are deductible from income tax. 
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A DISTINGUISHED NAME IN FOOD 
ANNOUNCES THE MOST FABULOUS 
SAUCE DISCOVERY IN YEARS! 


A brand new sauce idea, develoged 
by chefs of world-famous Sardi’s 
restaurant. Just add your ordinary 
kitchen spice, to SARDI'S JIFFY 
WHITE SAUCE, and — PRESTO! — you 
make your choice of ten different 
sauces. 3 minutes to makel ’ 


jiffy 
white 
sauce 


TEN COMPLETELY 

OIFFERENT SAUCES 

FROM OWE 

AND THE SAME CAN. 

° Cream Sauce 

© Cheese Sauce 

« Mustard Sauce 
Newburg Souce 

Sauce 


e 
King 


Largest 

collection of the 

world's finest costumes 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear, You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brook's costumes the 

ma ority of New York stage plays. Rory and 

Radio City Theatre, television shows. Ringling 

Brothers rcus, Sonja Henie and other ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 

age of 100 amateur productions every week 

Send us 4 list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


pao Oc § 


3 West Gist Street, New York, N.Y. 
Plaza 71-5800 


Miss Lujah FON NESBECK 


DRAMATIC COACH 
STAGE . . . TELEVISION 


Technique of acting 

Interpretation 

Line—reading 

Speaking voice 

Diction—Phonetics 

Pantomime—Poise 
Advanced pupils presented in plays 


Private instruction only 
601 W. 113 St, W.Y.C.—Mo 2 4155 


industry Raises the Curtain 


an actor or entertainer an opportunity to 
develop a wider scope than he has been 
permitted in the theatre. There is the 
case of Patty Ann Jackson, for five vears 
one of the busiest and most compact 
jecorations in Broadway musicals, who 
has yearned to cast aside her seemingly 
inevitable cuteness to play a siren with 
a little fire in her veins. Patty Ann's 
reward for being cute in last year’s Olds- 
mobile show is a role in this year’s Olds- 
mobile extravaganza in which she can 


lure and leer with passion 


i moOsT recent development on the 
industrial show front—and possibly the 
most compelling one from the point of 
view of interesting top theatrical talent 
in these latter-day chautauquas—is one 
which opens the door to straight-forward, 
uninhibited creative work. The industrial 
show is, of course, an outgrowth of that 
noble American institution, the sales con- 
vention. Its purpose is to stimulate deal- 
ers and salesmen, to make them feel that 
they are selling a fine product and work- 
ing for the best of organizations. Al- 
though the roots of the industrial show 
can be traced back a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the old-fashioned sales convention 
maintained its dominance until World 
War II. After the war a primitive form 
of industrial show cropped up—a mélange 
of films, round actors performing in skits 
in which the sponsor's product was amply 
mentioned, and company executives fiail- 
ing their arms through the delivery of 
long, peppy speeches. With some modifi- 
cations, this is the form still widely fol- 
lowed today. The skits may be longer 
and more original, the actors may be 
given more time and the films less; but 
the pep talks are still there, and alto- 
gether the performance may last six to 
eight hours, running morning and after- 


noon 


Last year, however, one sponsor of in- 
dustrial shows tried something revolu- 
tionary. Oldsmobile offered a complete, 
original book musical show which ran for 
only ninety minutes without intermissions 
There were no speeches, no untoward 
plugs. Despite the drastic reduction in 
time, there was never any question of 
who—or what—was the star of the show. 
In an industrial show the product is 
always starred. But Oldsmobile proved 
that stardom could be more subtle than 
it had been in the past. Its star didn’t 
come on until the finale. Preceding this 
there was a story line, comedy and love 
intefest with scarcely an overt mention 
of the real business at hand. There was 
suspense, however, which built up to that 
moment when the new Oldsmobile was 
undraped, spotlighted and knowingly dis- 


mtinued from page 


played with all the craft of a Lili St. Cvr 
climax. 


So effective was this approach that 
several other sponsors of industrial shows, 
notably car manufacturers, have adopted 
straight book shows this year. Oldsmo- 
bile, of course, is repeating its successful 
formula, a formula which, in addition 
to arousing its dealers, has enabled it to 
attract such top talent as Howard Bay, 
who designed last vear’s show (the air- 
plane carrier Bay created then is reputed 
to be the biggest single set ever built 
and Jo Mielziner, who designed the sets 
for Oldsmobile this year; Edith Luytens, 
who created the costumes that year, and 
Alvin Colt, who is performing the same 
function this year; Peter Birch, last year’s 
choreographer, and Carol Haney, who is 
doing this vear’s dances; Bob Fosse, who 
played the lead in last vear’s show, and 
Richard Eastham and Buzz Miller, who 


are featured this vear 


To create and produce this show, Olds- 
mobile has an exclusive contract with 
Max Hodge, an old hand at both the 
filmed and live industrial production 
Hodge works on the show nine months a 
year, has three months off 


F est STEP in the production is the 
selection of a theme. As a rule, more 
than fifty themes are gone over before 
two or three are selected for presentation 
to Oldsmobile by D. P. Brother, the 
agency through which Hodge works 
Once the automobile executives have 
picked a theme which generates the feel- 
ing that they want to emphasize, Hodge 
starts writing rough drafts which include 
book, lyrics and music. No musician, 
Hodge hums his tunes into a dictaphone 
from which they are later transcribed and 
arranged by Glenn Osser, musical direc- 
tor of the show. Hodge, who has been 
producing Oldsmobile shows for five 
years, finds that he usually turns out 
three or four rough drafts before he hits 
the acceptable, or smooth, draft. 
Although the show is rehearsed for 
four weeks, just as a Broadway show 
might be, it has no break-in tour. It 
opens cold at its first stop (this fall it 
was New Orleans) and then goes on a 
seven-week tour covering six cities. 


As a matter of fact, there is one full- 
scale performance before the actual open- 
ing, but if it is to be considered a break- 
in, it is certainly one of the toughest 
break-ins ever devised. It is given to an 
audience consisting of three Oldsmobile 
executives. This may indicate that if the 
life of the industrial actor has been made 
to appear too paradisiacal, there are 
mitigating moments. What Broadway 
show has ever had to play to a house 
made up of only the first-string critics? 
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When Heaven Protected 
the Working Girl 


(continued from page 80) 


melodrama, was more sympathetic; he 
recommended a visit out front to inspect 
one of his thrillers then running prosper- 
ously, The Great Train Robbery by 
Elmer E. Vance. Davis took Keough’s 
advice and during succeeding weeks 
made a scientific study of the popular 
drama and its audiences from the van- 
tage point of the 10-cent gallery. In his 
autobiography I'd Like to Do It Again, 
he writes: 


“When the hard-boiled gentleman who 
sat next to me wept or laughed or ap- 
plauded, I wasn’t at first always sure of 
his reason, my duller mind not at that 
time responding to the sentimental, dra- 
matic or comedy cue as quickly as his 
trained intelligence, and I made a point 
of falling into conversation with my 
neighbor in an effort to share as fully 
in the delight of those present as was 
possible for an unfortunate inhibited by 
a Harvard background... . 


“One of the first tricks I learned was 
that my plays must be written for an 
audience who, owing to the huge, uncar- 
peted, noisy theatres, couldn't always 
hear the words, and who, a large per- 
centage of them having only recertly 
landed in America, couldn't have under- 
stood them in any case. I therefore wrote 
for the eye rather than the ear and 
played out each emotion in action, de- 
pending on my dialogue only for the 
noble sentiments so dear to audiences of 
that class.” 


On the basis of what he saw and 
heard in these professional slumming ex- 
peditions, Davis developed his formula 
and working methods. The plots dealt 
with the theme of persecution: Virtue, 
after surviving a cycle of moving acci- 
dents, is rewarded in the end; villainy 
(which never reforms) gets its just de- 
serts. There is a love interest, but it is 
perfunctory; romantic love scenes are 
out. The comic relief is of prime impor- 
tance, and a sensation scene (always in 
the third act) provides the climax of an 
evening full of hair-raising thrills. 


_ ARE cight essential characters: 
the hero, who could be either very poor, 
which was preferable, or else very young 
and very drunk (if sober and wealthy 
he automatically became a villain); the 
heroine, by preference a working girl 
and practically indestructible; the comic 

Irish, Jewish or German—played usu- 
ally by the most highly paid member of 
the company; the soubrette, a worthy 
but crude person devbted to the heroine ; 
the heavy man, identified by the mus- 
tache, silk hat and white gloves; the 
heavy woman, the haughty society dame 
or an “unfortunate”; the comedy boy; 
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the second heavy, an oafish tool of the 
villain. 

The relationships of these puppets 
were as fixed and unchanging as the laws 
of the Medes and the Persians: Villain 
and heavy woman always have an under- 
standing, heroine and hero pair off, as 
and this 
latter pair always assists the heroine in 
her tribulations. Any departure from rou- 
tine was fatal. Davis records that once he 
tried to have the comedy boy in love 
with someone other than the soubrette, 
but he had to rewrite the play because 
“the audience got too bewildered.” 


do soubrette and comic boy 


This construction followed a scheme 
which had been perfected in a mid-nine- 
teenth-century French melodrama and 
copied by playwrights in England, 
whence it had found its way to America 
through Dion Boucicault and the late- 
century Drury Lane melodrama of Au- 
gustus Harris. More or less elaborate sets 
alternated with olio, or front scenes, and 
music was played to heighten the dra- 
matic effect. 


These were the specifications for the 
product turned out by Kremer, Davis, 
Miss Mortimer, Lincoln Carter, Langdon 
McCormick, Hal Reid, Charles F. 
Blaney and other providers of the indus- 
try during the first decade of the present 
century. This product was processed and 
distributed with an energy comparable 
to that which went into its manufacture 
Circuits of theatres controlled by the 
producers or affiliated organizations ex- 
hibited the touring companies. There 
were sometimes as many as one hundred 
theatres involved, and as a rule they 
were booked solid through a forty-week 
season. Harris had as many as twenty- 
three companies on the road simultane- 
ously, each netting from $100 to $300 
a week 
ten-twent’-thirt’ 
included many whose names were to 


The performers of 


glitter in lights on Broadway: Fiske 
O'Hara, George Sidney, Robert Hilliard, 
Richard Bennett, Bert Lytell, Willard 
Mack, William Courtenay and Joseph 
Santley. Laurette Cooney, the charming 
soubrette of King of the Opium Ring 
and From Rags to Riches, was to marry 
author Charles A. Taylor and use his 
name professionally. In the English com- 
pany of From Rags to Riches was a 
juvenile performer playing a ragamuffin 
When he came to America, he worked in 
Chinatown Charlie for Al Woods. Even- 
tually he went into pictures as Charlie 
Chaplin. 


Davis had worked with Sullivan, Har- 
ris and Woods for about a year when 
Woods withdrew from the firm to become 
an independent, and Davis went along 
with him. For five years this energetic 
team maintained a strenuous schedule, 
supplying the Stair and Havlin circuit 
with a continuous stream of high-pow- 


ered entertainment which gave delight to 
millions. Davis wrote from seven to thir- 
teen plays a season. These and plays 
written by Kremer and others constituted 


the firm's annual output. 


I. ADDITION to writing the plays, Davis 
had charge of casting, rehearsals, scenery, 
costumes and lithography. It took about 
a month to get a play off the assembly 
line, and this included the time consumed 
in writing it. Woods often contributed a 
title, but his specialty was the business 
and promotion end. An experienced and 
resourceful advance man, he knew the 
commercial theatre from the ground up 
and had a Barnum-like flair for beguil- 
ing simple souls. He was fertile in ex- 
ploitation stunts. Three bums dressed in 
convict stripes and manacled together 
moved about in lock step up and down 
the streets in the neighborhood of the 
theatres where Convict 999 was showing, 
and bootblacks gave free shines to ticket 
holders for Tony the Bootblack. 


Ten-twent’-thirt’ melodrama embraced 
every phase of early twentieth-century 
life from domestic misunderstanding to 
war. Dominant themes were the wild 
West and the darker side of city life 
The Daltons and the James brothers were 
popular subjects, and Tracy the Outlaw 
and Billy the Kid were sure-fire every- 
Davis 
specialized in plays of contemporary 
American setting, many based on causes 
célébres. If a sensational kidnaping or a 


where in the country for years 


murder with lace on it hit page one, a 
dramatic version of the affair was hur- 
ried into production—often with the 
wrong person found guilty, which neces- 
sitated a hasty rewriting. The Harry Daw 
of The Millionaire’s Revenge was Harry 
Thaw, whose spectacular love slaying of 
Stanford White during a performance at 
the old Madison Square Garden in 1906 
was the big crime of the year. The flee- 
ing lovers of Caught in Mid Ocean were 
the notorious London wife-murderer, Dr 
Crippen, and his mistress, the first fugi- 
tives from justice whose capture was 
made possible by the newly 
wireless. 


invented 


, WERE the years of the “Yellow 
Peril,” a bugaboo agitated by the yellow 
press, which proved a great boon to 
melodrama, and the  ten-twent’-thirt’ 
playwrights wallowed in it. The Queen 
of the Highbinders was inspired by a 
Chinese nationalist blackmailing society 
of that name. Sinister Orientals slink in 
and out of the action of On the Bowery, 
While Frisco Burns and Across the Pa- 
cific, and their evil conspiracies provided 
material for a whole cycle of Chinatown 
thrillers, including The Queen of the 
White Slaves, Chinatown Charlie, Mid- 
night in Chinatown, Drugged, The King 
of the Opium Ring, Slaves of the Orient 
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and dozens more. Thanks to these works 
the amiable, comic Chinese of Bret Harte 
ancestry disappeared from the stage, and 
the queue, the opium pipe and pidgin 
English became as much the badge of a 
villain as the silk hat, white gloves and 
mustache 

The Dreyfus Case (Devil’s Island), 
the Russian riots of 1905, the flight of 
the Dowager Empress of China and other 
foreign sensations were given the ten- 
twent’-thirt’ treatment, as were matters 
closer to home, such as the Pennsylvania 
coal strikes and Molly Maguire, Black 
Hand and Mafia outrages. Muckraking 
plays of Broadway were echoed in scores 
of hard-hitting dramatic preachments on 
malefactors of great wealth (The Wolf 
of Wall Street, etc and the wicked 
trusts. There were detective plays, min- 
ing camp plays, racing plays, military 
plays, Mormon plays, railroad plays and 
newspaper plays. In this last category 
was The Fourth Estate. At the conclu- 
sion of each performance of this play, 
the dispersing audience was greeted on 
the streets with shouts of newsboys hawk- 
ing extra editions of the Advance, the 
paper in whose offices the action of the 
play was laid. The realism of this play 
owed something to the fact that one of 
its two authors was a newspaperman him- 
self, Joseph Medill Patterson, later pub- 
lisher of the New York Daily News 

Much thought and labor were lavished 
on titles (Davis estimated that 50 per 
cent of the drawing power of a piece 
depended upon this element), posters 
and sensation scenes, which were given 
particular attention. To provide this sen- 
sationalism required stimuli for the sim- 
ple nervous system, and so the apparatus 
of earlier melodrama was revived—the 
real animals and reptiles, collisions on 
land and sea, duels undersea with the 
combatants in divers’ suits, flights in 
balloons, buzz saw murders, conflagra- 
tions, electrical storms, explosions and 
earthquakes; and combined with these 
old stand-bys were new scenic and me- 
chanical contrivances, some of them wor- 
thy of Rube Goldberg. 

Lincoln Carter, a playwright-producer, 
introduced many devices to creat the 
illusion of reality, some of which are still 
used in the legitimate theatre today. In 
a Niagara Falls scene he played flood- 
lights on a shiny oilcloth floor and re- 
leased live steam to simulate mist. He 
substituted a drum for the old thunder 
box and thunder curtain, and scraped 
together a piece of carbon and a file 
connected with an electric current to get 
realistic lightning. He was the first to 
use braziers of lycopodium powder for 
conflagrations, and later, when real 
flames were barred by fire laws, he intro- 
duced red silk streamers agitated by 
electric fans 

A prolific author like Kremer and 
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Davis, Carter had an extensive output 
which included Kidnapped, The Flaming 
Arrow (one of many westerns), The Fast 
Mail and Bedford’s Hope, and at least 
two Spanish-American War plays, Re- 
member the Maine and Under the Dome. 
It was as a reviewer of Bedford’s Hope 
for the New Nork Herald that George 
Jean Nathan made his debut as a theat- 
rical critic back in 1906. He liked it. 


Competition was keen in the ten- 
twent -thirt’ field and producers extended 
themselves to outshine one another. Out 
of this condition arose the superproduc- 


tion, involving larger companies, richer 
costumes, bigger and better sensation 
scenes. The first of these was Nellie, the 
Beautiful Cloak Model, and it turned out 
to be Woods's biggest hit. Forthwith the 
whole industry went overboard. The re- 
sult was disaster. For if superproductions 
could make a lot of money, they could 
lose a lot too if they flopped, and many 
of them flopped. 


In succession the various firms came to 
grief or got out from under. Harris was 
the first to withdraw. One Sunday in 
1904, at an outing of the Words and 
Music Club on Staten Island, he met 
George M. Cohan, and before the day 
was over a Broadway partnership was 
projected with Little Johnny Jones slated 
as its first production. Four years later 
Woods followed his former partner up- 
town and broke into the big time in 1909 
with The Girl from Rector’s. Meanwhile 
the Proctor houses had surrendered to 
vaudeville. The Blaneys stuck it out for 
a while, and stock companies carried on 
with a repertory of ten-twent’-thirt’ mas- 
terpieces as mainstays. But it was a losing 
fight. The days of popular melodrama 
were over by the time World War I 
arrived. 


Expert opinion differs as to who killed 
Cock Robin 
from the movies, the growing sophistica- 
All probably had a 


super specials, competition 


tion of audiences 
hand in it. 


Melodrama, however, did not disap- 
pear with the demise of cheap theatre; 
it carried over into films and flourished 
in this new medium as it had in the 
nineteenth-century theatre, and it holds 
its place today on the legitimate stage 
The formula has altered with changing 
justice has lost its old 


times. Poetic 


prestige; virtue is no longer a require- 
ment in a heroine, and the villain, under 
the influence of modern psychology, often 
has become a person to be pitied. The 
genre which had become emotionally 
adult and technically slick with Secret 
Service went on to gain further sophisti- 
cation in the carriage-trade theatre. Ten- 
twent’-thirt’ was an episode—-a brief and 
incandescent one—in the long and pro- 


tean history of melodrama. 





Cervantes in a Street Setting 
(continued from page 77) 


It began as week-end entertainment 
for a gathering of rectores (heads) of 
Mexican state colleges. Armando Oli- 
vares Carrillo, a young judge and for- 
mer head of the local university, was at 
a coffeehouse chatting with friends. As 
they were accustomed, they began fan- 
cifully to compare their townsmen with 
the personages of their reading. Sud- 
denly the combination of the theatre 
project was before them all. The hidden 
Placita de San Roque, the greatest Span- 
ish writer—-why not recreate a scene of 
Cervantes’ time, showing his creative 
reaction to his world? 

A teacher and director from Mexico 
City, Enrique Ruelas, was lecturing at 
the university. He was asked for help, 
and agreed with the reservation that the 
community must first be shown what 
theatre was, since theatre was unknown 
to many citizens. The porfiriana opera 
house had been occupied for many years 
by movies. It was taken over for a week 
and there Arsenic and Old Lace was 
presented—and well attended, all moral 
apart. 


i AS began work with student actors 
on the entreméses La Guarda Cuidadosa, 
Los Habladores and El Retablo de Mara- 
villas—which can be put facetiously as 
The Close Check, Catterboxes and See 
the Egress. He had previously directed 
the last with 
Xochimilco and kept it intact, but ac- 


Fernando Wagner in 
cepted the alterations in the other scripts 
that had been made by Olivares Carrillo 
to give them an air of freshness. 


The plaza was already a good set. The 
church of San Roque has stairways on 
each side of the facade that meet in a 
platform at the main door high above 
the street. Along the flanks of the build- 
ing are alleyways that offered good stage 
entrances. The houses left and _ right 
could be utilized, and at the plaza were 
mouths of streets where tiered benches 
could be crammed. A high-tension power 
pole marred the center of the plaza, but 
the power company placed it with its 
transformer and lines out of sight behind 
the bell tower. The few traces of mod- 
ernity removed, simple stage dressing 
was added. A stone crucifix, imitating 
the photogenic one of Cordoba, was 
erected where the pole had been, and 
surrounded by faroles on iron standards. 
Other lamps were placed about as the 
ostensible sources of stage lighting. 


The lighting itself was provided from 
roof tops, four spots of 1,000 watts and 
six of 500 with cellophane paper lenses 
and dimmers lent by the National Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts. The director regulated 
cues by a telephone system, and stage- 
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hands costumed like the actors were able 


to move about the plaza unremarked. 


For the first performance, the en- 
trances to the plaza were guarded by 
soldiers, and people used to strolling 
in the neighborhood found themselves 
blocked away. Only persons with passes 
issued by the university were admitted. 
But the guests, the rectors of the col- 
leges, were delayed at a fiesta, and the 
wait for them stretched into hours. When 
they finally came, the actors felt an 
irreverence that boiled up in a fine and 
fery reading, and an actress changed a 
line in her final scene as she hypnotized 
her fellows with the revulsion, not for 
rats but for rectors. The next night, after 
the Saturday market day, the lines of 
entrance were broken by hundreds of 
country folk and by townspeople afraid 
of missing the show, and on the next 
week end it was with regret that dis- 
mantling began. 


It was then that the organizers found 
they had put in motion something bigger 
than they had planned. The actors pro- 
tested; they had worked 


wanted to be heard more 


hard, and 
Citizens of 
Guanajuato and of surrounding towns 
who had not yet seen the entreméses 
protested that they were being cheated 
Most surprising, the residents of the 
plaza spoke out violently in favor of 
continuing the restrictions upon their 
own household movements. They were 
enjoying their participation in a good 
thing. And as the final mark of a good 
thing, the university authorities and local 
businessmen found that the theatre was 
providing unexpected publicity, so they 
were pleased to offer to underwrite more 
performances 


W iran a month the Mexican National 
Railways offered excursions from Mexico 
City, and capital residents who ordina- 
rily went to nearby resorts came instead 
to pass a few days in Guanajuato. In- 
quiries for reservations began to come 
from the farthest states, and other cities 
begged for a tour of the production 


But even before the influx of tourists 


and tourist money, Guanajuato had 


developed a_ possessiveness toward its 
theatre and said the theatre must stay 
in its plaza: “It is San Roque’s, is 
Guanajuato’s!"” Every performance was 
crowded, and the applause was always 
quick and strong. And then one night as 
the lights went up after that magical 
appearance of Don Quixote, someone 
cried from the crowd, “Viva Mexico" 
What had started in a coffeehouse as a 


pastime had become a vital institution 


Tres Entreméses Cervantinos is con- 
tinuing as a yearly festival and will be 
joined by longer plays of the classic pe- 
riod, by Cervantes’ rival Lope de Vega 
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The Audience in the Act (continued from page 69) 


character's process of thought. They give 
you the feeling that you're under some 
sort of mammoth microscope. Finally, 
there are the Q but F’s, the quiet but 
friendly audiences. They never have an 
“I dare you to make me laugh”’ attitude. 
They're just sort of there—ready and 
waiting to be friends 

Tommy and David didn’t touch on 
the matter of geography, either, perhaps 
because this is more a question of the 
audience affecting the actor than any- 
thing else. When I was playing Lorelei 
Lee, I could feel Lorelei changing in 
different cities—almost as if the audience 
was making me a member of its geo- 
graphical family or using me as a sort 
of sounding board or mirror reflecting its 
members. In Dallas I got to feel very 
sweet and cute, just like a Southern belle. 
The audience somehow didn’t see Lore- 
lei’s canny, clever side at all—just picked 
up her sweetness. In St. Louis it was just 
the opposite: Lorelei was a schemer. In 
Minneapolis she became a sort of Briinn- 
hilde, and I had a new-found, Viking- 
like feeling 


This, of course, can be equally true 
off stage. We all have different sides to 
our personalities, and we're not always 
the same, even to those who know us. 
We change according to the reactions 
different people have to us, and some of 
us can feel ourselves becoming the kind 
of person the others believe us to be 
The part of Ruth Sherwood which I'm 
now playing on tour in Wonderful Town 
is no exception. There are evenings when 
the audience decides Ruth is a_ wise- 
cracking comedienne, so that’s what I 
become. Other nights she is something 
quite different to the audience, and con- 
sequently to me. Some audiences thought 
Lorelei was a sweet young thing with a 
pull with Santa Claus, others decided she 
was a calculating little minx 

It takes about two scenes before you 
get the feel of the audience. In Won- 
derful Town, by the time the free and 


and by Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, in other 
outdoor settings of the city. And it is 
hopeful to think of the creative minds 
jolted by the force of the street theatre 
At the university, where Margarita Men- 
doza Lépez (patréna of a handful of 
Mexico's young playwrights) is offering 
a course in world drama, the students are 
not only learning of the world outside 
but are beginning to react to the imme- 
diate world about them. Perhaps the San 
Roque statement of an author's response 
to life will encourage contemporary ex- 
pression in this provincial corner of what 
was New Spain and is now the nation 


Mexico. 


easy Violet has made her entrance early 
in the first act, we know exactly where 
the audience stands. It’s a kind of Jimmy 
Valentine technique, this deciding what 
level the audience is on, what kind of 
mood it is projecting. 


Each audience has a nucleus that sets 
the mood, and this affects both the total 
audience and the actor, Sometimes this 
nucleus is in the second or third bal- 
cony—and when they applaud up there 
it doesn't sound like human beings——-more 
like thunder and an avalanche and an 
earthquake. Laughter sounds not at all 
like laughter—more like a tidal wave 
with a North wind over it, or maybe a 
storm as it would sound from a boat. 


What it is that makes these different 
people in different places on different 
evenings react so individually, and yet so 
much the same, I haven't yet figured out. 
Maybe David and Tommy’s charts about 
clouds and climates and whatnot have 
something to do with it, but I’m sure 
that’s not the whole answer. All I can 
say for sure is that sometimes it seems 
to me that an actor gets to feel like a 
painting hanging in a public museum. 
Thousands of people look at it. Some are 
aware of the color; some, of the compo- 
sition or the pattern. The mood of the 
painting, if it’s true or accurate, means 
something different to cach person ac- 
cording to his experience in life or the 
standards by which he was raised. If 
Whistler's Mother were a human being, 
she'd be a nervous wreck, having so 
many different qualities pulled out of 
her and appreciated, and so many shoved 
back in her face that are not understood 
or seen, or else seen and not considered 
attractive by the passer-by. In order to 
live through her lot happily, she would 
have to remember always that she is a 
concept, an angle, a painting and not 
really herself sitting there. That she 
is a re-creation, not the creation she 


actually is. 
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Josh-of-All-Theatre-Trades (continued from page 21) 


is the purest expression of emotion. To 
me, emotion is the guts of theatre. With 
music you Can say in one moment what 
an author would take a whole scene to 
tell you in a drama. Like the opening 
number, ‘Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin’ ,’ 
in Oklahoma! The hardest scene to write 
convincingly is a love scene. But Dick 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein, well, 
they will write you one song, three min- 
utes of lyric and melody, and the whole 
scene is there. Even with pages and pages 
of dialogue, could you say anything as 
forcefully as ‘Some Enchanted Eve- 
ning’ ?” 


Logan was so intrigued by music that 
he started learning to play the piano sev- 
eral years ago and practices several hours 
a day. He studies theory and harmony 
with a Mr. Pollard in Norwalk, Connec- 
ticut. Except for raising giant carnations, 
piano is his only relaxation. “There's 
nothing more satisfying than hitting a 
good, rich chord,” he says. 


It is a tribute to the universal confi- 
dence which Broadway has in Josh 
Logan that the money for Fanny—it is 
capitalized at $280,000 —was raised 
within two days. (Usually, a musical 
show has to put on at least ten or fifteen 
auditions for prospective investors until 
they will risk their money.) Logan has 
always paid back his angels. Even Kind 
Sir and The Wisteria Trees, which are 
among his few failures, paid back the 
backers in full—Kind Sir because of its 
$600,000 advance sale and The Wisteria 
Trees because Logan sluiced his own 
money into the redemption. The Wisteria 
Trees is the only show Logan has writ- 
ten without a collaborator. It was a very 
free adaptation of Chekhov's The Cherry 
Orchard, with the locale transplanted to 
Louisiana. Logan’s critics dubbed it 
Southern Fried Chekhov. 


Long before the first rehearsal is 
called, Logan knows exactly what effects 
he wants to have his cast reproduce. “I 


have everything worked out in my mind 
for Fanny,” he said. “I know what every 
gesture must be, where it must be done, 
how long the pauses should be.” 


If Logan’s career is any proof, it would 
seem that the chief requirement for the 
education of a Broadway director is a 
desperate desire to be one from child- 
hood, Logan was born on October 5, 
1908. His father, who died when he was 
three, was president of the National 
Lumber and Creosoting Company. Josh 
grew up on his grandfather’s cotton plan- 
tation at Mansfield, Louisiana. 


A thirst for the make-believe of the 
theatre usually arises out of intense lone- 
liness, out of being cut off from the 
games and pleasures of a normal child- 
hood. Logan kept to himself and lived 
in his imagination. Until he was eleven, 
he never took part in the rough-and- 
tumble games of the average boy. He 
had no chums whatever. He was sur- 
rounded by older people and girls. The 
public school he attended was the Mans- 
field Female College, which admitted an 
occasional male from a good family. 


At eight his mother took him to see 
an allegorical play in Shreveport. He 
remembers a scene in which an actor 
came on while a morbid green spotlight 
played on his powdered face. The actor 
intoned, “I am Nobody.” Logan was 
impressed. He dates his irresistible desire 
to be connected with the stage and to 
throw spotlights on actors from that 
moment. 


The first victims of his urge for direct- 
ing became his younger sister and as- 
sorted female cousins. He directed them 
in little productions that he devised 
under the trees. He first felt the sense of 
power that every director knows. (The 
director, in a way, plays the most impor- 
tant role in any production. He plays 
God.) Logan also sensed the pleasurable 
experience of being able to rearrange life 
according to his imagination—which is 
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another emotional reward of the director. 
Persons in real life make us uneasy and 
irritated by their confounded anxiety to 
be themselves, whereas actors on a stage 
can be pushed and pulled and made to 
do everything just precisely, from sitting 
on a chair to making love in a living 
room. 

While some directors communicate 
their orders by speaking to actors, Logan 
is a “shower.” He shows everything he 
wants the actors to do by acting it out 
himself. When actors do not grasp his 
ideas, he shoves them around mercilessly. 
At the very first rehearsal of South Pa- 
cific, Logan horrified producer Leland 
Hayward. Pinza, already world-famous as 
one of the greatest bassos of all time in 
opera, was trying his big solo “Some 
Enchanted Evening.” Logan interrupted 
Pinza and cried, “Hey, Ezio, let’s do it 
this way.”” Then he proceeded to push 
Pinza six inches to the right. 

Actors, even such high-spirited stars as 
Mary Martin and Ethel Merman, meekly 
accept Logan’s pushing around. They 
also accept the premise that he is God. 

In 1919 his mother married Colonel 
Howard F. Noble, a faculty member of 
the Culver Military Academy in Indiana. 
Josh, who had always been a bookish, 
dreamy child, underwent the toughening 
regimen at Culver. Besides the usual mili- 
tary exercises, he also learned to play 
golf, tennis, football and even to box. 
Already dominated by an urge to excel 
in whatever he attempted, he became 


light heavyweight champion of the Cul- 
ver student body, made the varsity foot- 
ball team and also played the leading 
role in The Show-Off, the senior class 
play. 


In 1927 he persuaded his parents to 
let him attend Princeton. Logan was not 
so much interested in higher education as 
he was in joining the Princeton Triangle 
Club, already the most famous college 
theatrical organization in the country. At 
Princeton he became a close friend of a 
boy who later achieved some note in 
acting circles—Jimmy Stewart. A year 
later Logan’s executive flair came into 
the open when, although a sophomore, 
he organized a group of students to put 
on summer stock at Falmouth on Cape 
Cod. Logan’s genius for casting was 
shown even then. (He is a painstaking, 
patient person during casting. He inter- 
viewed over a thousand men before he 
selected the cast of nineteen men to play 
the navy crew in Mister Roberts.) 
Among the unknowns he picked for the 
Cape Cod project were Jimmy Stewart, 
Mildred Natwick, Myron McCormick, 
Kent Smith, Henry Fonda and Margaret 
Sullavan. All of them have gone on to 
distinguished careers in acting. Besides 
acting, the young players sewed costumes, 
manipulated lights, raised curtains, sold 
tickets and ushered. 

From this time, Logan lost interest in 
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acting himself. Pursuing his goal of 
learning all he could about the fine art 
of direction, he went to Moscow in 1931 
to sit at the feet of the late Constantin 
Stanislavski, the greatest director of our 
time. Stanislavski was very ill and di- 
rected a production of the opera Le Coq 
d’Or from an upholstered bench in his 
parlor. Stanislavski urged Logan not to 
slavishly imitate the methods he used but 
to develop new techniques that would 
express the distinctive qualities of Amer- 
ican life. 

Logan never bothered finishing his 
senior year at Princeton. Together with 


Fonda, McCormick and Stewart, he 
shared a small apartment in Greenwich 
Village (rent: $40 a month). The four 
youngsters tried to crash the Broadway 
stage with little success. Fonda ecarned 
$7 a week as a Jack-of-all-trades in a 
Montclair, New Jersey, stock company. 
McCormick and Stewart haunted casting 
offices without any luck. The biggest 
earner was Logan, who made $50 a weck 
selling tickets in a box office. 

In 1933 Logan directed his first com- 
mercial play, The Day I Forgot (in Lon- 
don), which is a play he would like to 
forget as it closed after three perform- 





ances. One of the next shows he tackled, 
To See Ourselves, ran for only twenty- 
three performances. (A Broadway show 
is considered a hit when it runs at least 
three hundred performances and a smash 
hit when it runs for five hundred or 
more.) Logan's next effort, Hell Freezes 
Over, was very cold. It closed after 
twenty-five performances 

His mother and sister had now come 
up to live in New York and Logan. was 
their sole support. He was faced with 
the need of seeking a more reliable type 
of employment than the theatre. One 
morning he went into a telephone booth 
with four nickels. He would make four 
calls to four producers. If he didn’t get 
a solid job, he decided he would wash 
his hands of the theatre. On the second 
nickel, Howard Lindsay offered him a 
job as stage manager of She Loves Me 
Not at a salary of $25 a week. She Loves 
Me Not ran for nearly a solid year. 

On his next turn at bat Logan directed 
On Borrowed Time. This was a home 
run. Logan was on his way. He never 
stopped. He never has had an out-and- 
out failure since then 

Josh Logan’s special qualities as a 
director are: (1) His genius for keeping 
the action moving so realistically that 
one forgets he is watching actors making 
believe. Logan refused to permit any 
encores in South Pacific because he knew 
they would destroy the illusion as well 
as interrupt the pace. (2) His knowledge 
of stage mechanics, which is so great 
that he can try effects that would 
frighten other directors. In Wish You 
Were Here, for instance, he had an 
actual swimming pool on the stage. 
(3) A sense of the animal qualities of 
men and women so that all those he 
directs—whether it is the Annie Oakley 
of Ethel Merman, the Nellie Forbush of 
Mary Martin, the Hal Carter of Ralph 
Meeker in Picnic 


lights a sense of the warmth and passion 


project over the foot- 


and gusto of life. 

“But the most important part of it 
all,” Logan insists, “is emotions. Height- 
ened, intense emotions. In Fanny we 
have a story to tell about a man who 
is torn between his love for the sea and 
his love for a girl. If we tell it with 
emotion, if everything in the show, the 
words, the movements, the dances, the 
singing, if all these heighten the emo- 
tions, we will have a production that is 
theatre. Because that is what the theatre 
exists for—to express emotions better 
than human beings can express them in 
everyday life.” 


Genius Is Better than Talent (continued from page 23) 


brutal youth. O'Neill's New Englanders 
can never bring the islands back with 
them, can neither find nor cease to desire 
what those islands stand for in their 
imaginations. 


Nearly everything in A Moon for the 
Misbegotten which approaches the best 
of which O'Neill is capable is concen- 
trated in the very short last act. It is 
morning on the porch. The father, come 
to see how his scheme has worked, enters. 
“The two make a strangely tragic picture 
in the wan dawn light—this big sorrowful 
woman hugging a haggard-faced, middle- 
aged drunkard against her breast, as if 
he were a sick child.” There is nothing, 
the girl tells her father, to see. “Nothing 
at all. Except a great miracle they'd 
never believe, or you either .. . a 
virgin who bears a dead child in the 
night, and the dawn finds her still a 
virgin. If that isn’t a miracle, what is?” 
And this ending is probably truer than 
the ending of Anna Christie. As the girl 
herself realizes, it is far, far too late to 
redeem her lover. “It was my mistake. 
I thought there was still hope. I did not 
know that he'd died already 
a damned soul coming to me in the 


that it was 


moonlight, to confess and be forgiven 
and find peace for a night.” There fol- 
lows a passage in which the father curses 
the drunken suitor and then, speaking 
for all O'Neill characters, says: “I didn’t 
mean it... . It was life I was cursing.” 
The daughter, ready to begin with a 
certain cheerfulness to get her father his 
breakfast, turns back to the still sleeping 
lover with this final speech: “May you 
have your wish and die in your sleep 
soon, Jim, darling. May you rest forever 
in forgiveness and peace.” 

No doubt there are those who will 
feel that even in this scene, as in so 
many others, O'Neill overdoes the vio- 
lence of the contrast between the seem- 
ing depravity of his characters and the 
perverted nobility which he finds in 
them; that the tragedy would be more 
effective if that nobility were more easily 
perceived by the ordinary eye. Perhaps 
they are right. But there is no use asking 
of O'Neill a moderation of which he was 
not capable, and when he is at his best 
we accept his premises because we must. 
If all of A Moon for the Misbegotten 
were as good as this last scene, the play 
would be worthy to stand among his best. 
Unfortunately and for a number of rea- 


sons, it is not 


One cause for the weakness of the 
whole may be simply that the story as 
plotted is hardly long enough for a full- 
length play. A great deal of time is taken 
up with somewhat repetitious exposition 
and byplay between father and daughter 
which does not succeed too well in justi- 
fying the only excuse which could be 


made for it, namely, the establishment 
of atmosphere. O'Neill is decidedly not 
one of those writers who can kill time 
gracefully, and there are many passages 
which seem no more than quite inexpert 
padding. Unquestionably a good many 
of them could be simply struck out in 
an acting script, but unfortunately, not 
a little of the necessary exposition is sur- 
prisingly clumsy, very amateurish in its 
obviousness. Even in the next to the last 
act, which is already building toward the 
achieved climax of the last scene, O'Neill 
is capable of the banality of “You'd hate 
me and yourself’ put into the mouth of 
the reluctant lover. And there are scenes 
in which father and daughter tell one 
another things they already know almost 
as brazenly as such characters used to in 
the old melodramas. Professor Baker's 
famous Course is sometimes given credit 
for O'Neill's success, but it is obvious 
that while his virtues are those which 
can never be learned, he never learned 
at college or anywhere else the things 
which can be taught. 


Many years ago Mark Van Doren 
wrote an essay—often quoted since—in 
which he defended the paradox that The 
Poet is a man, not more but less sensitive 
than his fellows. Emotions overwhelm the 
ordinary man into inarticulateness, but 
The Poet, feeling less intensely than he, 
can order and express his emotions, give 
shape to his discourse, and seek the right 
word. Perhaps the paradox of O'Neill is 
to be resolved in a similar way; perhaps 
that is why he seems to have a kind of 
genius while he is devoid of the talent 
so many lesser men are blessed with. 

No one who ever knew him failed to 
have personal acquaintance confirm what 
his plays suggest: namely, the fact that 
he was obsessed, dominated, tormented 
and hagridden by the passions which he 


tried to express in his plays. The vultures 


tore at his liver, and playwriting was 
less a career than a desperate necessity. 
He never had peace enough to learn very 
well even the tricks of the trade, much 
less to practice the art of meticulous re- 
vision. To say this is not to claim that 
his faults are virtues. But it is enough to 
suggest how it can be that the faults are 
not fatal. A score of recent American 
playwrights know how to avoid his crudi- 
ties. Not one can produce the impact 
which his sincerity produces. And if you 
can’t have both, genius is better than 
talent. 
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ILL YOU add these two volumes to 
your library—as membership gifts 
from the Classics Club? You are invited to 
oin today . . . and to receive on approval 
Scoutifel editions of the world’s greatest books. 3 
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because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men 
and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 
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most thrilling modern 
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be easy to understand 
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